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Jones title. of the SpeFatory 
ve aſſumed his name, en, fines ki e ber to lawful * 
inheritance ; an effort was onee made to. revive the Tatler 4 
and the ſtran appellations, by which other papers have 
been called, t the authors were diſtreſſed, like the 


natives of Amerie, who come to the e to beg 4 To 
name, ni el 
It will be 68 believed of the Abr, that if his title kad. : 


required any ſearch, he never would, have found it. "Every 5 

mode of life has its conveniencies. The Her, who habitu. 

ates himſelf to be ſatisfied with what he un moſt eafily obs + 
di, not only eſcapes labours which are often Nate 1 
ſometimes ſucceeds better than thoſe who deſpiſe all that is 
within their reach, and think every thing, more valtable as ON 
it is harder to be acquired. | „ 

If Gmilitude of manners bak motive to ae the Mir „ 

may flatter hitnſelf with univerſal patronage. There is no © 
fingle character under which ſuch numbers are compriſed.” - _ 
Every man is, or hopes to be, an Idler. Even thoſe who. 
ſeem to differ . e . 
ee e is the end oy to be idle is 


* 
14 , 


who watch the revolutions of families, and the rife and 
def characters either male or female, will hope to be 


and {cldom retentive. He chat delights in obloquy and 


famed for doing nothing, is g 


 vilege.. But though he has many proje 
is now grown ſpgring of communication, having 


7 ee Idler; character may be ſuppoſed to pro- 
miſe. | 


7 . 


better denote his kindred to the human ſpecies. It has been 
found hard to deſcribe man by an adequate definition. 
Some philoſophers have called him a reaſonable animal 
but others have conſidered reaſon as a quality of which many 
creatures partake. He has been termed likewiſe a laughing 
animal; but it is ſaid that ſome men have never laughed. 
Perhaps mat may be more properly diſtinguiſhed as an idle + 
animal ; for there is no man who is not ſometimes idle. It 
8 at leaſt a 3 from which er 1 ſhall find in 
is r can be excepted ; more idle than 
the . of the T LT 885 FO 
That the aaa _ 1 idleneſs muſt be 
not onl eral, but the peculiar characteriſtick 
man * geen the only being that can properly 
be called idle, that does by others what he might do him- 
ſelf, or ſacrifices duty or pleaſure to\thelove of eaſe, 
Scarcely any name can be imagined-from which leſs envy 
or competition is to be dreaded. ' The 1dlzr has no rivals or 
enemies, The man of buſineſs forgets him; the man of en- 
eerpriſe delpiles him z and though (ch. 39 tread, the ſame 
track of life fall commonly into jealouſy and diſcord, Idlers 
are always found to aſſociate in peace ; and he who is 
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* = * 7 * 4 * =. 
to meet another as idle as 
A 4 * 9e 4274 7 ” I F 57> 


himſelf, 1 1 | by , 41 FR : 1 0 
What is to be expected from this paper, whether it will 
be uniform or various, learned or familiar, ſerious or g. 
political or moral, continued or interrupted, it is hoped that 
no reader will enquire. That the Jaler has ſome ſcheme, 


cannot be doubted ; for -to form [roms Pe uk! 5 
610: , 


. . 
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that bis beapers are apt to remember what he forgets him- 
ſelf; that bis tardineſs of execution expoſes him to the en- 
croachments ot thoſe who catch 2 hint and fall to work; 


and that very ſpecious plans, after long contrivance and 
. pompous diſplays, bave ſubGded in wearineſs without a 


trial, and without miſcarriage have been blaſted by derifon, 


e that are curious after diminutive hiſtor 


fied by this paper; for the 1Jer is always ingui 
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dale t. eſſays wi¹ 2 beating e a 


cenſorious; thoſe who attempt n 


euer y enn os 


always. a8 ri minal. eee 1 4 * 94 ies 4 140 3 775 
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r from amy 
He ſubjecd 
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 pnly let him 5 1 his let 
ters muſt not be long ; no words are to hh dene in de- 
clarations of eſterm, or obnfeſſions of inability 
Aullneſe has little rightoto be — 6.) is nt 
welcome whe e- mu U 94&#7 10 i igen n 77 eint 
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life; will al 


will to advance rather by the impulſe of 
the wind, than the ſtrokes of the vary and many founder 


| ney aan Lg hoy ll lie aiing'for de gate thats to 


#5 Ot gc Goto 


It will naturally be fuſpefted chat the {dy has lately fuf- 


fered ſome diſappointment, and that he does not talk tus 


E 


yely for nothing. No man is required to betray his on 
1 will, ar, confeſs; that I have now: been a 
writer almoſt a week; and have not yet heard a ſingle word 
alle, nor received/ one hint from any correſpondent. 
this negligence proceeds I am not able to difco+ 
ver: Many of m predecefiors' have thought themſelves 

6 ledgements in the ſecond pa- 


per, * 9 
bees have become neceſſary to thoſe enious 
men and 3 eee, tho 


8 no ne tubolgo; Sc rm near zl 


22 


has yet enabled to give any cauſe of if. 
have Te ee — mdere | 


can; ar lon 
llate 25 pi rag 7 7 


have long or renal that f tendour: 4 
be 'counted — the neeeſſaries of lie, ade 
not much repine if praiſe be withheld till it is better deſerved. 
But ſurely I may be allowed to complain, that, in a nation 
of authors, not one has thought me worthy of notice after 


fo fair an invitation, — die 
At the time when the rage of writin has ſeized the old 


and young, when the cook warbles her lyricks in the 


gentleman or 
Tart Rc and' 


kitchen, and the 'thrather: vociferates his heroicks in the 


barn; when our traders deal out knowledge in bulk 
lumes, and our girls forſake their ſamplers to teach Ling- 
doms wiſdomy it may ſeem very unneceſſary to draw 6.4 
more from their . occupations, by een N 
ities of literar 
I ſhould be indeed Sonar" to find thats for the fake of 
correſponding with the 7dler, the ſmith's iron had cooled on 


the anvil, wr ſpinſter's diſtaff ſtood unemployed. - I ſoli- 


cit only the con ions of thoſe who have already devoted 
themſelves to literature, or, without any determinate atten- 
tion, wander at large through the expanſe of life, and wear 


ion of che kel 1 4 


W, T b An „ 


out the day in hearing-at one place what's ey utter at and 
there n an e n ui: off en hn eee ; 
Of theſey/2- are already iter One 
friend in the x chewy he exerciſes his powers; 
 whoſepaſſians he les and deprefles 4 whoſe underſtanding 
ke perplexes with or ſtrengthens by argument - 
whoſe admiration he courts, whoſe praiſes he enjoys; and? 
who ſerves him inſtead of a ſenate or a theatre; as the young 
| ſoldiers in the Roman camp learned the uſe of their weapons 
by fencing againſt a poſt-in-theplace-of-an enemy. _ 


Another has his pockets filled with eſſays and 1 3 5 | 
which he reads, from houſe to . b ele partes; and 228 5 


which Bis acquaintances are daily entreati 
the i impatience of the publick. 


hold no —_— | yore | 
5 is per Ou that; by ſuch my 


the 0 of che compo 25 qualified himſelf to _— in 
they wha have * ten, , and they who N rit 
are equally ready to te againſt pi 


publick-pretenders to 
fame, he may, . performers. 0 che Jer, Fe. 
make a cheap experiment. of his abilities, and enjoy the 
212 5 ſucceſs, 9 — 9 —— yo af nh [batt 

my vantages not e; from 
method of ſtealing on the 1 The ſtanding author, 
of the paper % always the object of critical — 
Whatever is mean will be imputad to nim, and — 5 
excellent -er: . wn his ee L 


* » 


— truly with pp 
but the praiſes given; to his correſpondents are - 0 | 
the air, none can tell on whom 1 bell om. light, Gr there», 
fore none-are. unwilling to beſtow 8 1 1 
He: that is known to contribute jodic; CR 
needs no other caution” than not be be en, 
7 are his e re very „ | 
HER cap be | | ids amps 


the 
r of a 5 . ney — * leſs. 
and leſs bounteous through. the ſuhordinate ranks, till ir 
deſcends to the profeſſed. author, WhO will find it very dif- 
Pa get more — ee * enen wh. does 
1 14h; aw 146 of) vw 507 0 ROS? 
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Ir M. long — e ene eee 
the 8 that: 2 Kart Ras been long ex- 
hauſted, and tlrat che vieiſſirudes of fortune; and iecidents of 
life; have bee Newt fn every) combination, tilt the” 
firſt ſeene” informs us of the zus the play 3 ; 
s; can every 1M knows How ty, 
a eonſpira ermed in 4 ting 
_whott it wit be detect; when 4 2 — 
comedy, we eam ten by Rae it il 
ig no left for —_ "but 45 and feriti 
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Which are to make "ther way * „without 
inp one: of Tafyenicey or. . e ny” akute of 


"new paper nes under ee e 46 2 flew” 
RR _ Teſt it be new Without fore! 0, 
vr e 8 had their choice Of viees:ind folt!0s) an 
eat ſuch as wers moſt Hkely te viſe tierrimient of st- 
track attention ; they had the whole field of Hfe before them, 
iintrodden and unfirveyed; characters of every kind mor 
up in their way, and thoſe of the — rrp or 
moſt conſpicuous colours; were by thei firſt 
ſickle. They that follow are foree@ to pee we neglected 
corners, to note the cufuaf varieties of the' fpecies, ind, 
to recommend themſeſyes by minds induſtry, and diffe- 


tions too ſubtle for F ren 6791 nt 
gometimes it may Happen, 555 che kalle o⸗ Ry 
_ the firſt enqurrers be: ft enough behind to reward another 


ſearch ; forties new objects ſtart up under the ge, * 
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Fa 
| he that is looking for one kind e 

by the difcovery of another. But feilk it maſt — 
—— _ is taken, lefs can remain; and every truth 


* — impovesiſhey ihe wine, from which - 
— — life are to dig thoiv trexafubes;®” erich Of 
\ "Many philoſophers *. — that the elements _ 
may be in time exhauſted 4/ that the fun by "he mama wa; 
will effaſe all its — and that, 5 waſte 
of — particles, the whole e will at 'laft become a 
deſart. 12! in 2 1 S377 5 þ i 0 2 7212 A 91115 unt a 
= bays not adviſe my tenders to: gerd Beratekee 2 
bo they hall Tre witkett light and water, Wu 
A «niverſat thieſt and-perpets r derte are . 


Far nature are Weg much 


— to the modes of liſe j and me 
may want a more aa ſin; man yeary before 4 
ſhall be robot | Um r c 4 T * ich tot 
buſy and the /irven Rs N re bie by forme 
ſubſtitute or other; te we of: bf Fill feel with all | 


the ſenſibility that ſuck torpie ie en ſuffer. . 
When I conſider the innumerable mithittides that, hari 
no motive of deſire, or determination of will, ke freezing in 
perpetual inactivity, till ſome external impolfe puts them in 
motion; Who awake in the morning, vacant of thought, 
with minds gaping for the intelleckual food, which" forme 
kind eſſayiſt has been accuſtomed to ſupply 3 F am moved by 
the commiſeration with which all human beings ought to be- 
hold the diſtreſſes of each other, to try ſome expedients for 
their relief, and to enquire by what methods the bities wag E 
be aQuated, and the empty Les T epleniſhed, 0 
There are ſaid to be x N in madneſs knows: only to 
madmen. There are certainly miſeries in idleneſs, which 
the Idler only can conceive. Theſe miſeries I have often felt 
and often bewailed. I know by experiende, how welcome 
is every avocation that ſummons the thoughts to a * 
image; and how much langour and jaffrgde are Sw 
that officiouſneſs which offers a A e 
him who is utable to find it for himſelf. 
A is naturally indifferent: to this race of men what enter. | 
_. tient they receive” ſo they ate but entertained. 
_- with equal e at a moral e or the mes | 
wore. 


- 


» 


„% ima pa. 


7 moirs. of». robber; 2 prediction. of. the 7 4 
contet, or the calculation of the chances of a lottery. 

/ They might therefore eaſily be pleaſed, if they conſulted 

5 only heir own minds; but tholowho will nat take the trouble 

to think *r ys have always ſomebody fs theſe from 1 

them; e difficulty in wri is to pleaſe 8 

whom others learn to be 9822 

Much miſchief is done in the world with yery-linde. i in- 

tereſt or deſi He that aſſumes the character of a critick, 

And juſtifies hi claim by cenſure, imagines that he 

is hurting none but the au and him he coins 8 
ectilent animal, whom ev | 

fo ite 3 little dots he think 


— from pleaſure, 97 exciting an | 
, neſs, 2nd, making. them too wiſe to 
tions He who is taught by 4 


ich plealh hn in his natural 
to complain, 'of his-inſtructor 
doctor, who, when he thou 
ſicked him to poverty. 
If men will ſtruggle againſt FW, own adrantage, they x 
are not to expect that the [dler will take much pains upon 
them; he has himſelf to pleaſe as well as them, and has 
learned, or endeavoured to learn, not to * the en, 
A 15 wp 


i . 
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Cranity,o or tenderneſs for the poor, which is now 
juſtly conſidered, by a mes eat part of mankind, as inſeparable 
from piety, and in which almoſt all the goodneſs of the 
us age conſiſts, is, I think, known any to thoſe who 
5 immediately, or by tranſmiſſion, the light of 
. 1 tion, . 25600 fg re Hoy 
" | | Thoſe 
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Thoſe, ancient nations who. have given us, he, wiſeſk 5 
| models. of government, and the brighteſt examples % pa . 
triotiſm, whoſe: inſtitutions haue been tranſeribed. by all 
ſucceeding legiſlatures, and ybhoſe hiſtory is indices, by 


Sar > 


every candidate for political or ab 55 


yet left behind them no . of wp: KB ns oo 
15 ces where age mig t repoſe, or ckn re 
Tb Ronan Roman emperors, indeed, gave large donatives co tha 
citizens and ſoldiers, but theſe diſtributions, were, always | 
reckoned rather popular: than virtuous: nothing more w 


intended than an oſtentation of liberality, nor was any fe- CE 


compenſe eee but ſuffrages and acclamations. 


nce was mereſy ocaſional; he that ceaſed 8 ; i 


el the, etz. ceaſed likewiſe to court E | 


and, therefore, no man thought it either neceſſary or wiſe Fs TE 


to make any ſtanding proviſſon for the needy, to. look for- 
wards to the wants of poſterity, or to bee ſucceſſions of 
char: 2 for ſucceſſions of diſtreis. 5 
Compaſſion is by ſome reaſoners, « on whom. the name of 55 
philoſophers has been too eaſily conferred, reſolyed into an af+ 
fection merely ſelfiſh, an involunzary perception of pain at 
the involuntary ſight of a being like ourſelves languifting in 


miſery. But this ſenſation, if ever it be felt at all CO ET 


brute inſtin& of uninſtructed nature, will only produce ef. 
fects deſultory and tranſient ; it will never ſettle into a prin- 


ciple of action, or extend relief to calamitiey e Ho 


nerations not yet in bei 

The devotion of life or ues tothe Sachs of the door) 
is a height of virtue, to which humanity has never riſen by 
its own power. The charity of the Mabometans is a/precept. 
which their teacher evidently tranſplanted from the doctrines 
of Chriſtianity ; and the care with which ſome of the Ori- 
ental ſects attend, as is ſaid, to the neceſſities of the diſ- 
eaſed and indigent, 2 be added to the other arguments, 
vw prone. An to have borrowed his inſtitutions from 

aw o . | 

The 9 , though. not likely to. Ye i, hereafter 
among the mot piendid ie has ye 
examples of chart WI pk” ry. 25 
mended to imitation. e 4 wealch, : 
which long commerce ene does not enable any 
ſingle I to raiſe edifices fortified cities, 5 
Kal priate manors to religious 1 or deal out ſueh large 1 
* beneficence as Was ſcattered over the a in ancient : 


Tale ſomething, 


To : review with unabated 


to HE 1D 21 W. No. 4. 
| (nds; by dt who polled dounties o 


provinces. But no 
ſoemer is a new —.— of 1 to view, and 4 
defign of rekeving it profeſſed, every hand is open to 
tongue is buſied in ſolicitation, 
and cverf art of pleaſure e e *. 


tereſt of virtue. 
_ Fle'moſt t and miſeries nden to man, 
have now their peculiar houſes ion and relief; and 


there are few among ws iſe hoer Belle above the 


danger 'of , who may not juſtly claim, what is im- 
plored by the kla enn, in in their moſt ardent mene. 


the prayers of the poor. 


thoſe actions which the mind can moſt ſecurely 
pleaſure, is that of having eontributed- 
to an —— for the ek. Of forme kinds of charity the 
_ nees are dubiots; ſome evils which beneficence has 
wſy to 'remedy, are not certainly known to be very 

= vous to the ſufferer, or detrimental to the community; 
t no man can queftion whether wounds and ſiekneſs are 
not really painful; whether it be not worthy of a good man's 
care to reſtore thoſe 10 eaſe and uſeſulneſs, from 'whoſe 
kbour infants and women their bread, and who, by a 


 cafual hurt, 'or- lingering difeaſe, Jie pining in waut and 


. burchenſome to others, and weary" * themſelves. 
t as the hoſpitals of the preſent time ſubſiſt only by 
gifts beſtowed at pleaſure,” without any ſolid fund of ſup- 
„there is danger leſt the blaze of charity, which now 
with fo muck heat and Tpteridor, ſhou die away for 
want of laſting fuel; leſt faſhion ſhould faddenty withdraw 
her ſmile, and inconftancy transfer the publick attention to 
——_ which rue appear more eligible, becauſe it will be 


ieder is left in the kinds of chance myſt be fubjeR 
eo viciſſitude ; and when any eſtabliſhment is found to be 


_ uſeful, it ought to be the next care to make it permanent. 


But man is a tranſitory being, and his deſigns muſt par- 
take of the imperfections of the! 7 author. To conſer dura- 
tion is not always in our We muſt ſriatch the pre- 
fent moment, and employ it well without too much ſolici- 


tude for the future, and content ourfelves' with reſtecting 
that our part is performed. He that waits for an 


24 much at once, may breathe out his life in idle 


and | regrey in the laſt his ufeleſs int | 
ind U our, i yore 
The 
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: The al ade premotert of the preſent Saler 
charity eanmorde clered from lome inſtances . riſcottdult; 
which 1 zwaken contempk er cenſure; und haſten that 
neglect - is Rkely 1 Come too ſoon of HAI The. 


judico weak minds again them all. For! 3 wood 
— e 5 that any DT 
Exclue 8 

only be continsed by a 9 ridicuſony 
ER TEES 
the only ors to needy, let nd . 
* en ee 2/08 


n 3 
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. ene 0 . at laſt begun 3 our ee en 
marohing in all the E is marked out 
an the Ile of Wight; the heart of Engliſhman: ow 
ſwelts with confidence, though ſomewhat: foitened 'by 
generous compaſſion for the: rer and diſtteſſes af 
eum entenede ror ore th - 4h bel n Wo 
This — armatzept and (plendid march, produce 
different effefts upon different minds, according td the 
o and habits of 
thoug 1 Es Ati 46; ha 
Many a tendef maiden conſiders her lover as already loſty : 
he cannot reach the camp but by croſſing the ſen; 
men of a more political underſtanding are perſuaded; that 
we ſhal rag in a few 2 the —— of 3 
ſapplioa or pity. | a bloody bat- 
* — 2 88 dae makes 3 ect. Hatratine; 
are cumpoſiſig o ory ; ome planaing arches 
of triumph; and err 
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Of all extenſive and complicated. objects different parts 

ſelected by different eyes ; and minds are variouſly af- 

| 2s, they vary their attention. The care of the pub- 

hoo mom faxed apgn.onr, —— are leaving their 

r wander, none can tell * g, in 05 
. 


| my eyes, not for & Shed 

were going away, but for, thoſe who were left behind. 
We have no reafon to doubt but our troops will pro- 

eeed with proper caution; there are men among them who 

can take care of themſelves. But how ſhall the ladies en- 

dure without them ? By what arts can they, who have lo 

| had no joy but from the civilities of a ſoldier, now am 

their hours, and ſolace their ſeparation ? 

Of fifty thouſand men now deſtined to Jifferent ions, 

If we allow each to have been occaſionally neceflary only to 

four women, a ſhort computation will inform us, that 3 


hundred thouſand ladies are left to languiſh in diſtreſs; 
hundred thouſand ladies, who . run to fales and 3 
without an attendant; ſit at the p = without a critick to 


direct their opinion; buy their fans 1 
diſpoſe ſhells by their own invention; walk in the mall 
without a gallant; go to the gardens without a protector 1 | 
and ſhuffle cards with vain oy for —— 2 _ 
to com the part 
Of theſe ladies, Fn, I hope, have lap-dogs, — — 
monkies; but they are unſatisfactory companions. Many 
3 offices are 2 by men of ſcarlet, to which nei 
nor mon adequate abilities. A parrot, in- 
deed i o_ fine as OD and, if he has been much. uſed 
to good company, is not wholly without converfation ; but 
2 parrot, after all, is a poor little creature, and has neither 
1 prin e eee enger p rng v Wer 
- Since the ſoldiers muſt obey the call of their duty; and go 
that fide of the kingdom which faces France, I know not 
why the ladies, who cannot live without them, ſhould not 
97 — The prejudices and pride of man have ve 
preſumed the ſword and ſpindle made for different; hands, 
ang denied the other ſex to partake the grandeur of military 


glory. 


No. 5. HE UEDL ER 


glory. =o notion may be conſiſtently 
Broke here the ſalick law excludes 
| thrones I. we, who allow them to be 
ſurely ſuppoſe them capable to be ſoldiers. 
15 were ta be wiſhed that ſome x \- whoſe experience 


$i; (ops: the 


and authority might enforce regard, would propoſe chat our 
encampments for the preſent year ſhould compriſe an equal | 
number of men and women, who ſhould march and aght 


in mingled bodies. If colonels were once a 


and the drums ordered to bent for female volunteers, our 


giments'would' ſoon be filled without the ror 


of an impreſs. 2204 <otyd bobo aimed A en 


Of cheſe n ſme-nighe ſerve on foot, under the 
denominationof the Naas Be, and ſome on horſeback, 


with the title of Lady Hiſſavs. «ODIN As dug £21 born 1 


What objections can be made to this ſcheme I have en- 


deavoured maturely to conſider; and cannot” find that 2 : 


modern ſoldier has any duties, except that of obedience, 
which a lady cannot __ If the hair has 
powder, a lady has a puff ; if a coat be ſpotted a. lady has 
a bruſh; Strength is of leſs· importance ſincefire arms have - 
been uſed ; blows of the hand are now ſeldom "exchanged; 
and what is there to be done in the charge or the retreat be- 
yond'the powers s of a ſprightly maide ?: #7 th 


Our e ion 7 will not 8 i 
diſgraced by their auxiliaries, till they have done ſome- 


_ which women could not have done. The troops 
| raldock never ſaw their enemies, and perhaps were 

tines by women. If our American general had headed 
an army of girls, he might ſtill have built à fort and 

taken it. Had Minorca been defended” by a female gar- 
riſon, it might have been ſurrendered, as it was; without. 
a breach; and I cannot but think, that ſeven thoufand 
women might have ventured to look at 1 — 2 


. . alen 


" * 
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Ta ee bed e e e on: bo. + 
thouſand miles in a thouſand hours, has completed her jour- | 
ney in little more than two-thirds: of the time 4 
end was conducted through the. laſk mile with triumphal ho- 
nours. Acclamation ſhouted before her, and all che flowers 

of the — ſeattered. in her ax. 
ht to rejoice when true merit is diſtin- 
guiſhed Lan publi c notice. I am far from wiſhing either 
to the amazon or her horſe any diminution of happineſs or 
fame, and cannot eee 
; nag perl: rewarded. - 
There was once a tive when wreaths of bays.or oak were - 
equal to the moſt wegriſome la- 
and when the miſeries of long 

ſeas were: at once driven from the re- 
by ce'of a | 
If this heroine had been born in-ancient times, ſhe might. 
perhaps have been delighted with the ſimplicity. of ancient 
or if any thing was wanting to full {atisfaQion, 
might have ſupplied the deficiency with the hope of deifi- 
ana thoohrtbrioald be wide end the 
vows that would be made, by future candidates for equeſtrian 
glory, to the patroneſgof — the goddeſs of the ſtable. 
But fate reſeryed for her à more enlightened age, which 
. has diſcovered leaves and flowers 0 be tranſitory. things; 
which conſiders profit as the end of honour; and rates the 
event of every undertaking only by the money that is gained 
or loſt. 3 days, to ftrew roads with daiſies and 
lilies, is to mock merit and delude hope. The toyman will 
not give his Jewels, nor the mercer meaſure out his filks, 
for vegetable coin. A primroſe, though picked up under 
the feet of the moſt renowned courfer, will neither be re- 


'  geived as a ſtake at cards, nor procure a ſeat at an opera, 


nor buy candles for a rout, nor lace for a livery, And though 

there are many virtuoſos, whoſe ſole ambition is to — 
ſomething which can be found in no other hand, yet ſome 
Are more accuſtomed to ſtore their cabinets by theft thart 


purchaſe, 


9 Li. AM hd. NC” — „ * 
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purchaſe, and none of them ld eicher ſteal-6r hay om 
= flowers of ee e vs chat all ahr et. 3 


4. —_— 
defſtzoyeds int n Bt 110 119173 * 


Little therefore did it avail this wonderful, u ab be l- 1 


ceived, ery pant) 220 „with ſuch obfolcte and barren 
ceremonies; of  \praiſe.. Had dhe / way. been covered wich 
guineatg, though but for the — of the laſt mile, ſhe 
would have confidercd her ili andabligence ag nat ohr 
loft t have rejoioed in ihe ſpoed and | 
which bad Jeft her ſuch a af time; that ſhe:coould 


at leiſure gather hex reward: without the danger of Klaue, 


miſcarriage. {1k Fs bg ner ö 1 een 51 „ 

— eeuld-tilljindetsls — — | 
gold but at à large expengee;:and: e are at preſent ? 
in a war, which demands. and enforces 1 fragabity. "Bat 
common rules are med ondy far eee e and ſome 
deviation ham general e eee e | 
a lady that rode a thouſand railes:in-2:thouſamd hours 


Since the ſpirit of antiquityſo much prevails artought ws; NED 
flowers: 1 


„ 


that even on this great ocnaſion w har given 
ſtead of money, let us at leaſt complete dur imitarioi of 


the aneients, and endeavour to tranſenit to poſtetity the me- 
mory of that virtue, which we conſider as ſuperior d p 


cuniary recompence. Let an equeſtrian ſtatue of this herg- 
ine be erected, near the ftarting-poſt on the heath- of News 
market, to fill kindred ſaula ich emulation; and tell the 
grand-daughters of our grand-daughters what an  Enghijb 
maiden has once performed. | 

As events, however illuſtrious, are ſoon obſouref if they 
are intruſted to tradition, I think it neceſſary, that the pe- 
deſtal ſhould be inſcribed with a conciſe account of t 
great performance. The compoſition of this narrative ou 


not to be committed raſhly to znproper hands. If che rk 


ricians of Newnierhet, he may be likety to eh. 
ceive in its full ſtrength the the ſubject; ſhould 
undertake.to expreſs it, there is danger leſt they ndmit fome 
Phraſes which, theugh well underftood- at preſent, may be 
ambiguous in another centu If poſterity ſhould read pn 
a public monument, that fe Ia carriad her 2 — — | 
miles in a thouſand hours, — may think chat 
mſcription are at variance, becauſe one el 258 
horſe as carryi his lad n lady ear - 
ried her bels | 4 pe od 


2 
# „ 
— 
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Some doubts likewiſe may be raiſed by ſpeculatifts, and 
ſome controverſies be agitated among hiſtorians, concern- 
ing the motive as well as the manner of the action. As it 
| be known, that this wonder was performed in a time 
of war, ſome will ſuppoſe that the lady was by in- 
2 and fled to preſerve het life or her chaſtity: others 
te, that ſhe was thus honoured for fome intel- 
ligence carried of the enemy's deſigns : ſome will think that 
te drought news of «Oar that ſhe was com- 
to tell of a conſpiracy ; and ſome will congratulate 
themſelves on their acuter penetration, and find, that all 
theſe notions ary they and public ſpirit are impro- 
cal; will — tell, that ſhe 
only ran away from her rl. yr ape e haters 
of were fear and love. 

Let it therefore be carefully mentioned, that 8 
. won her wager ; Hur leſt this ſhould, by any 
change of manners, ſeem-an inadequate or incredible incite- 

_— let it be added, chat at this time the original motives 
of human actions had loſt their influence ; that the love of 

iſe was extinct; the fear of infamy was become ridicu- 

— — Bere ee — Si 


Won. 7. Servsbar, May 27, 17 88. 


: On of the principal 3 of the ler is to 8 

the _ of — minute hiſtorians the writers of news, 

| ws temptuouſly overlooked by the compoſers 

of bulky — are yet neceſſary in a nation where much 

wealth produces much leiſure, and one part of the people 
has 0 aun en e nee of 

— whos 

o us, are Los morni and evening with 

| N „and are ſupplied 7 Gn day with mate- 

or — it is diſñicult to conceive how man 

can exiſt without a newſpaper, or to what entertainment 

en, can n in thoſe wide regions * * 


that have neither Chronicles nor 5 Mops gaz ines, neither Gee 
nor Advertiſers, neither Journals nor 1 0 ueni ng-Poſts. St 
There are never great numbers in any nation, whoſe rea 
ſon or invention can find employment for their tongues, who 
can raiſe a pleaſing diſcourſe m their own ſtock of ſents 
ments and images; and thoſe few who have qualified them- 
' ſelves by ſpeculation for general' di feuiſitions are ſoon left 
without an audience, The commoi talk of men muſt relate 
to facts in which the talkers have, or think 870 Have | 
intereſt 3 and where fuck facts cannot Be kris 2 55 
ſures of ſociety will be merely ſenſual. Thus 1 5 Fes | 
the Mahometan ernipires, who approach meſt nearly to 15 
ropean civility, have no higher pleaſure at their MA, 
afſemblies than to hear x per, or gaze up on a tumbler, an 
no company can keep together longer than thi Taxe diy oy 
by ſounds or ſhows. 55 
All foreigners temark, that the knowled age of the 102 
mon people of Englund is greater than thiat ol 2 wal 
gar. This ſuperiority we undoubtediy owe to 
of intelligence, which are continually trickling A = | 


which every one may catch, and of which every one pars 
takes. 


This univerſal diffuſion of inſtruction is, pethapi, Bot 
wholly without its inconyeniences; it certainly falls the n Nas | 
tion with fuperficial diſputants; enables theſe to talk WI 
were born to work; and affords information ſufficient 
elate vanity, and ſtiffen obſtinacy, but too little to. enlarge 
he mind into complete {kill for fall comprehienſon, - 
Whatever is found to gratify the'publick, will be molti 
plied b . the emulation of venders beyond neceſſity or uſe, 
This plenty indeed produces cheapneſs, but cheapneſs af- 

W in negligence and depravation. 


he compilation of news-papers is often committed to | | 


narrow and mercen: minds, not qualified for the taſk of 
delighting or inſtructing 3. who are content to fill their par | 
per, with whatever matter, without induſtry to gathers of 
diſcernment to ſelect. | 
Thus journals are daily multiplied without ingteaſc " 
knowledge. - The tale of the morning paper is told a en an 
_ theevening,' and. the narratives of the evening are. bought 
again in the morning. Theſe repetitions, indeed, waſte time, 
but they do not ſhorten it. The moſt eager peruſer of 1 news | 
is tired before he has completed his labour 3 and many a 
man, who enters the cot ce-houſe in his e and 
Vor. .. ce | « lipperg, 
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flippers,” is called away to his ſhop, or his dinner, before he 
has well conſidered the ſtate of Europe. 


* 


It is diſcovered by Reaumur, that ſpiders might make 
lilk, if they could be perſuaded to live in peace together. 
The writers of news, if they could be confederated, might 
give more pleaſure to the publſck. The morning and even- 
ing authors might divide an event between them; a ſingle 
action, and that not of much importance, might be gradu- 
ally diſcovered, ſo as to vary a whole week with joy, anx- 
iety, and conjecture. . eren . 
e know that a French ſhip of war was lately taken by a 
hip of England; but this event was ſuffered to burſt upon 
us all at once, and then what we knew already was echoed 
m day to day, and from week to week. 
Let us ſuppoſe theſe ſpiders of literature to ſpin together, 
and enquire to what an extenſive: web ſuch another event 
might be regularly drawn, and how fix morning and fix 
evening writers might agree to retail their articles. . _ 
* On Monday Morning the Captain of a ſhip might arrive, 
| who left the K oe of France, and the Bulldsg, Captain 
Grim, in fight of pne another, fo that an engagement ſeemed 
% +> ri 2, 1 
Monday Evening. A ſound of canon was heard off 
722 Finflerre, ſuppoſed to be thoſe of the Bulldog and 
riſeur. OE % <5 3 
Tueſday Morning. It was this morning reported, that 
the Bulldog engaged the Friſeur, yard-arm and yard-arm, 
three glas and a half, but was obliged to ſheer off for want 
of powder. It is hoped that enquiry will be made into this 
affair in a proper place. | 5 | 
Tueſday Evening. The account of the engagement be- 
| tween the Bulldog and Friſeur was premature. 
Wedneſday Morning. Another expreſs is arrived, which 
brings news, that * Friſeur had loſt all her maſts, and 
three hundred of her men, in the late engagement; and that 
Captain Grim is come into harbour much ſhattered. 
edneſday Evening. We hear that the brave Captain 
Grim, beving Faxpended his powder, propoſed to enter the 
Friſeur ſword in hand; but that his lieutenant, the nephew 
of a certain nobleman, remonſtrated againſt it. _ . 
Thurſday Morning. We wait impatiently for a full ac- 


2 of the late engagement between the Bulldog and Fri- 
eur. p . 2 
© Thurſday Evening. It is ſaid that the order of the Bath 
will be ſent to Captain Grim. VVV 

| | | Friday 
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Friday Maerning.” A certain Lord bf-the Admiralty has 
been heard to ſay of a certain Captain, that if he had done 
his duty, a dere French ſhip might have been taken. It 
was not thus that merit yas rewarded in the days: of 
Cromwell, © 

Friday Evuning. There is certain information at the Ad. 
miralty, that the Prifeur id taken, after a keliſtatice of about 
two hours. F, 

Saturday Morning. 'A-lett6f from dne vf thi-gimniers of 
the Bulldog mentions the taking of the Friſcur, and attributed 
their ſucceſs wholly to the bfavefy and reſolution of Captain 
Grim, who never owed any of his adyancement to barough - 
jon of any other cotriipters of the peoples DO OTTES 

| Buening.| Captain. Grim arrived at the Admiz 
1 0 an account that he engaged the Friſeur, 4 
of A 12 with his own, off [Cope Finifterrey and toon 
her after an obſtinate refiſtance, having kilſed one hundred 
and fifty of the French, vith the loſs of de of n | 


men. 


Nous. 8. Saronbar, You: 5 on 1 ns” 


n the „ 1DLBK 


318, 


IN the time of oublick a it is every aws duty to | 
withdraw his choughts in ſonie meaſure from his private ins 
tereſt, and employ part of his time for the general welfare. 
National conduct vi ght to be the reſult of national wiſdom 
a plan formed by Mae confidefation and diligent ſelec- 
tion out of all the ſchemes which ma be Wee and al 
the information which can be — to 

In a battle; every man ſhould fight as if tie was the angle 


as if the laſt event depended on his counſel. None can tell 
what diſcoveries are within his reach, or how much he may 
tontribute to the public ſafee yr. | 

Full of theſe conſideratibns, I have carefully reviewed the 
proceſs of the war, and —_ what Every other man has 
SE. | 


bound, 


champion : in preparations for war, every man ſhould think, 


#: . want will deſerve well of his country. 


5 


d they. came in his way. councils were held, Mg 


took a view of the dragon, or, as a modern ſoldier would 
ſay, reconnoitred him, and obſerved that his belly was naked 


marched out with them at his heels, md Goved, 12 — 
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found, that we haye hitherto added nothing to our military 
reputation: that at one time we have been beaten by ene: 
mies whom, we did not 1ce ; and, at er, haye avoided 
the (i he of euren Jef we ſh d be — 111780 

her our troops are defective in diſcipline « Y, in cou 
rage, is not very uſeful to inquire.z they eviden 
. fuccela4. ap be that fhal fly har 


To laarn enemy, has always been accounted tic and 
ER ed therefore Ik — it Th x pals bg god 
23 my. projet, to, confelt. that we fp kom 


eee centuries 28 inthe 
hands of that military order 2 calle the Knights ja + 
it was ravaged by a | a den under 
rock, from which he ifued forch ah e Was. 1 5 
wanton, and without fear or merey — * men and 


many devices offered, for his de truction; but as his back 
was armed with i im netrable ſcales, none ; would venture to 
attack him. At laſt Dudon, a French knight, undertook the 
deliverance of the iſland. From ſome place of ſecurity he 


and vulnerabl e. He yy 5 ed, home ta togaks his arrange- 
ments ; 0 by a very imitation of nature, made a 

dragon of wi Burg, in he belly of which he put beef and 
mutton, and accuſtomed. two ſturdy maſtiffs to feed them- 
ſelves, by tearing their way to the concealed fleſh. When 
his dogs were well practiſed in this method of plunder, he 


dragon; they ruſhed-upon him in qu ade 
battered: his ſeull, while they e his 7. 988 — 
neither his ſting nor claws. 2 able to defend him 
Something like this e in ENTS: — 
ſtate. — a fortificatio loin, re- 
ſembling Breſt, or Tal, or Paris N * 21 the 75 
828 for defence: let the incloſure be filled wit 
and ale: let the ſoldiers, from ſome proper eminence, 
ſee ſhirts waving upon lines, and here and there a plump 
-landlady hurrying about with pots in their hands. Then 
they are ſufficiently animated to advance, lead them in 11 
act order, with fife and drum, to that ſide whence the wi 
15 550 till come man the n of roaſt meat * 


| tobacco, : 
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tobacco. Contrive that they may approach the place faſting 
about an hour after 1 Sr afſure them that there is 
no danger, and command an attack. SLE RD. 

If bay within either moves or ſpeaks, it is not unlike] 
that they may carry the place by ſtorm z but if a panic ſhoul 
ſeize them, it will be proper to defer the enterpriſe to a 
more hungry hour. en. they haye entered, let them fill 
their bellies and return to the camp. „ 

On the next day let the ſame place be ſhewii them again, 
but with ſome additions of ſtrength or terror. I cannot 
pretend to inform our generals through what gradations of : 
danger they ſhould train their men to fortitude. They beſt 
know what the ſoldiers and what themſelves can bear. It 
will be proper that the war ſhould every day vary its appear- 
ance. . Sometimes, as. they mount the rampart, a cook may 
throw fat ou the fire, to accuſtom them to a ſudden 

blaze; and etimes, by the clatter of empty, pots, they 
may be inured to formidable noiſes. But let it never be 
forgotten, that victory muſt, repoſe with a full bell x. 
In time it will be proper to bring our French priſoners 
from the coaſt, and place them upon the walls in martial 
order. At their firſt appearance their hands muſt be tied, 
but ther may be allowed to grin. In a month ＋ Are. 
guard the place with their hands looſed, provided on 
pain of death they be forbidden to ſtri kee 

By this method our army will ſoon be brought to look an 
enemy in the face. But 7 been lately obſerved, that fear 
is received by the ear as well as the eyes; and the Indian 
war-ery is repteſented as too dreadful to be endured ; as a 
ſound that will force the braveſt veteran to drop his weapon, 
and deſfett his rank; that will deafen his ear, and chill his 
breaſt ; that will neither ſuffer him to hear orders or to feel 
ſhame, or retain any ſenſibility but the dread of deat. 

That the ſavage clamours of naked barbarians ſhould thus 
terrify troops diſeiplined to war, and ranged in array with 
arms in their hands, is ſurely ſtrange. But this is no time 
to reaſon. I am of opinion, that, by a proper mixture of 
aſſes, bulls, turkeys, geeſe, and tragedians, a noſe might 
be procured equally horrid with the war-cry. When our | 
men have been cncoungghy by frequent victories, nothing 
will remain hut to qualify them for extreme danger, by a 
fudden concert of terrifick vociferation. When they have 
endured this laſt trial, let them be led to action, as men 


wha 


- 
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who are no longer to be frightened z as men who can bea 
at once the grimages of the Gauſe, and the bowl af the 
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To the INLER, e 
SIR, 


InAvn read you; that is a fayour few authors can boaſt 
of having received from me beſides yourſelf, My intention 
in telling you of it is to inform you, that you have both 
pleaſed and angered me. Never did writer appear ſo de- 
lightful to me as you did when you adopted the name of the 
Tater But what a falling off was there when your firſt pro- 
duction was brought to light A natural irreſiſtible attach- 
ment to that favourable paſſion idling, had led me to hope 
or indulgence from the Jdler, but I find him a ſtranger to 
_— eee, 

What rules has he propoſed totally to unbrace the ſlack: 
ened nerve; to ſhade the heavy eye of inattention; to give 
the ſmooth feature and the uncontracted muſcle ; or procure 

inſenſibility to the whole animal compoſition 
| Theſe were ſome of the 7 bleſſings I promiſed my- 
ſelf the enjoyment of, when I committed violence upon my+ 
ſelf by muſtering up all 3 to ſet about reading you 
but I am diſappointed in them all, and the ſtroks of eleven in 
the morning is ſtill as terrible to me as before, and I find 
putting on my elotheg ſtill as painful and laborious. Oh 
that our climate would permit engen nakedneſs which 
the thrice happy Hidiant to this day enjoy! How many un- 
ſolicitous hours ſhould I baſk away, warmed in bed by the 
ſun's glorious beamg, could I, like them, tumble from 
thence in a moment, when neceſſity obliges me ta endure 
the torment of getting upon my legs. l 

But wherefore do I talk to you upon ſubjects of this de- 

licate nature? you who ſeem ignorant of the inexpreſſible 


cCharms of the elþawrehair, attended with a ſoft ſtool for the 


elevation 
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elevation of the feet! Thus vacant of thought, do I indulge 
mn e 2: eee 
Lou may define happineſs as you pleaſe; I embrace that 
opinion which makes it conſiſt in the abſence of pain. To 
reflect is pain; to ſtir is pain; therefore I never reflect or 


ſtir but when I cannot help it. Perhaps you will call my 
- ſcheme of life indalence, and therefore think the Idler ex- 
cuſed from taking any notice of me: but I have always 
Jooked upon indolence and idleneſs as the fame and ſo de- 
fire you will now and then, while > yon profeſs yourſelf of 
our Frakwrniey; take ſome notice of me, and others in my 
ſituation, who think they have a right to your aſſiſtance; or 
relinquiſh the name. A ee . 
You may publiſh, burn, or deſtroy this, juſt as you are 
in the humour; it is ten to one but I forget that I wrote it, 
before it reaches you. I believe you may find a motto for it 
in Horace, but I cannot reach him ide getting out of 
my chair; that is a ſufficient reaſon for my not affixing any. 
—And being obliged to fit upright to ring the bell for my 
ſervant to convey this to the penny-poſt, if F flip the oppor- 
tunity of his being now in the room, makes me break off 
abruptly. ES | et, 


” Tris correſpondent, whoever he be, is not to be diſ- 
miſſed without ſome tokens of regard. There is ho mark 
more certain of a genuine Idler, than uneaſineſs without 
moleſtation, and compſaint without a grievance. - A 
Yet my gratitude to the contributor of half a paper ſhalt 
not wholly overpower my ſincerity. I muſt inform you, 
that, with all his pretenſions, he that calls for directions to 
be idle, is yet but in the rudiments of idleneſs, and has at- 
tained neither the practice nor theary of waſting life. The 
true nature of idleneſs he will know in time, by continuing 
to be idle. Virgil tells us of an impetuous and rapid being, 
that acquires ſtrength by mation. The 1dler acquires weight 
by Airs ſtill. 4 | 
Ihe vis intertie, the quality of reſiſting all external im- 
pulſe, is hourly increaſing ; the-reſtleſs and troubleſome fa- 
culties of attention and diſtinction, reflection on the paſt, 
and ſolicitude for the future, by a long indulgence of idle- 
neſs, will, like tapers in unelaſtic air, be gradually extin- 
pon and the officious lover, the vigilant ſoldier, 'the 
uſy trader, may, by a judicious compoſure of his mind, fink 
into a ſtate approaching to that of brute matter; in * bs 
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ſhall retain the conſciouſneſs of his own exiſtence, only by 
an obtuſe languor and drowſy diſcontent. 3 
This is the loweſt ſtage to which the favourites of idleneſa 
can deſcend ; theſe regions of undelighted quiet can be en- 
tered by few, Of thoſe that are prepared to fink down into 
their ſhade, ſome are rouſed into action by avarice or ambi- 
tion, ſome are awakened by the voice of fame, ſome allured 
by the ſmile of beauty, and many withheld by the importu- 
nities of want. Of all the enemies of idleneſa, want is the 
moſt formidable. Fame is ſoon found to be a ſound, and 
love a dream; ayarice and ambition may be unjuſtly ſuf- 
pected of privy confederacies with idleneſs; for when they 
have for a while protected their votaries, they often deliver 
them up to end their lives under her dominion. Want al- 
ways ſtruggles againſt idleneſs, but Want herſelf is often 
overcome; and every hour ſhews the careful obſerver thoſe 
who had rather live in eaſe than in plenty. * 

So, wide is the region of idleneſs, and ſo powerful her 
influence. But ſhe does not immediately confer all her gifts. 
My correſpondent, who ſcems with all his errors, worthy 
of advice, muſt he told, that he is calling too haſtily for the 
laſt effuſion of total inſenſibility. Whatever he may have 
been taught by unſkilful [Z/ers to believe, labour is neceſſary 
in his initiatipn to idleneſs. He that never labours may 
know the pains of idleneſs, but not the pleaſure, The com- 
fort is, that if he devotes himſelf to inſenſibility, he wil 
daily lengthen the intervals of idleneſs, and ſhorten thoſe o 
labour, till at laſt he will lie down to reſt, and no longer 
.diſturb the world or himſelf by buſtle or competition. 
Thus I have endeavoured to give him that information 
which, perhaps, after all, he did not want; for a true 1dler. 
often calls for that which he knows is never to be had, 
Fa * queſtions which he does not defire ever to be an» 
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Cxxporrr Y, or confidence of opinion too great for 
the evidence from which opinion is derived, we find to be a 
general weakneſs imputed by every ſect and party to all. 
others, and indeed by every man to every other man. 
Ot all kinds of credulity, the moſt 8 and wonder- 
ful is that of political zealots; of men, who being num⸗ 
bered, they know not how or why, in any of the parties 
that divide a ſtate, reſign the uſe of their -n eyes and 
ears, and reſolve to believe nothing that does not favaur 
thoſe whom they profeſs to follow, _ r 
The bigot of philoſophy is ſeduced by authorities which 
he has not always opportunities to examine, is entangled.in 
ſyſtems by which truth and falſehood are inextricably com- 
plicated, or undertakes to talk on ſubjects which nature did 
not form him able to comprehend, _ 9 | 
The Carteſian, who denies that his horſe feels the ſpur, - 
or that the hare is afraid when the hounds: approach her; 
the diſciple of Malbranche, who maintains that the man was 
not hurt by the bullet, which, according to vulgar appre- 
henſion, ſwept away his legs; the follower of Berkeley, 
who, while he ſits writing at his table, declares that he has 
neither table, paper, nor fingers; have all the honour at 
leaſt of being deceived by fallacies not eaſily detected, and 
may plead that they did not forſake truth, but for appear- 
ances which they were not able to diſtinguiſh from it. 
| But the man who engages in a party has ſeldom, to do 
with any thing remote or abſtruſe. The preſent. ſtate of 
things is before his eyes; and, if he cannot be ſatisfied 
without retròſpection, yet he ſeldom extends his views be- 
yond the hiſtorical events of the laſt century. All the know 
ledge that he can want is within his attainment, and moſt 
of the arguments which he can hear are within his capacity. 
Yet ſo it is that an Jdler meets every hour of his life with 
men who have different opinions upon every. thing paſt, 
preſent, and future; who deny the moſt notorious fits : 
contradiQ-the moſt cogent: truths, and perſiſt in aſſerting. 
to-day wha a; aſſerted yeſterday, in defiance of cyidence, 
and confgmpt of confutation, | F * 
„ | . 1wo 


* 
* 
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Two of my companions, who are grown old in idleneſs, 
are Tom Tempeſt and ack Sneaker. Both of them conſider 
themſelves as neglected by their parties, and therefore enti- 
tled to credit ; for why ſhould they favour ingratitude ? 
They are both men of integrity, where no factious intereſt 
is to be promoted; and both lovers of truth, when they 
axe not heated with political debate. es 2 

Tom Tempeſt is a ſteady friend to the houſe of Stuart. He 
can recount the prodigies that have appeared in the ſky, and 
the calamities that have afflicted the nation every year from 
the Revolution; and is of opinion, that if the exiled family 
had continued to reign, there would have neither been 
worms in our ſhips nor caterpillars in our trees. He won- 
ders that the nation was not awakened by the hard froſt to 
a revocation of the true king, and is hourly afraid that the 
whole iſtand will be loſt in the ſea. He helieves that king 
William burned Whitehall that he might ſteal the furniture; 
and that Tillatſon died an Atheiſt. Of queen Aune he ſpeaks 
with more tenderneſs, owns that the meant well, and can 
tell, by whom and why ſhe was poiſoned. In the ſucceed- 

reigns all has been corruption, malice, and defign. He 
believes that nothing ill has ever happened for theſe forty 


years by chance or error; he holds that the battle of Dettiu- 


gen was won by miſtake, and that of Fontenoy loft by con- 
tract; that the Victory was ſunk by a private order; that 
Cornhill was fired by emiſſaries from the council; and the 
arch of Vefminſter-bridge was ſo contrived as to fink on 
vue that the nation might be put to charge. He con- 
ders the new road to Hington as an encroachment on liberty, 
_ often aſſerts that broad wheels will be the ruin of Eng- 

nd. . | 
Tem is generally vehement and noiſy, but nevertheleſs 
has ſome ſecrets which he always communicates in a whiſ- 
per. Many and many a time has Tom told me, in a corner, 
that our miſeries were almoſt at an end, and that we ſhould 
ſee, in a month, another monarch on the throne ; the time 
elapſes without a revolution; Tom meets me again with new 
intelligence, the whole ſcheme is now ſettled, and we ſhall 

fee great events in another month. Se e 
ack Sneaker is a hearty adherent to the preſent eftabliſh- 
ment; he has known thofe who 'ſaw the bed into which the 
Pretender was conveyed in a warming-pan. He often re- 
Joices that the nation was not enſlaved by the Iriſh. He be- 
heves that king William never loſt a battle, and that 15 * 7 

Es, . wy as 
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had lived one year longer he would have n France, 
He holds that Charles the Firſt was a Papiſt. He allows there 
were ſome good men in the reign of queen Anne, but the peace 
of Utrecht brought a blaſt upon the nation, and has been 
the cauſe of all the evil that we have ſuffered to the 28 
hour. He believes that the ſcheme of the Seuth Sea waa 
well intended, but that it miſcarried by the influence of 
France. He conſiders a ſtanding army as the bulwark of 
liberty, thinks us ſecured from corruption by ſeptennial par- 
| Haments, relates how we ate enriched and ſtrengthened bythe 
electoral dominions, and declares that the public debt is a 
Tes add all this proſperity 5 } is houly di- 
et amidſt all this proſperity, ack is hourly diſ- 
turbed by the dread of eee "He wonders that ſome + 
ſtricter laws are not made againſt Papiſts, and is ſometimes - 
afraid that they are buſy with French gold among the biſhops 
111 3 | 2 ATE BE os 
He cannot believe that the Nanjurors are ſo guiet for no- 
thing, they muſt certainly be forming fame plot for the 
eſtabliſhment of Popery; he does not think the preſent 
oaths ſufficiently binding, and wiſhes that Tome better ſe- 
curity could be found for the ſucceſſion of Hanover. He 
18 zealous for. the naturalization of foreign Proteſtants, 
and rejoiced at the admiſſion of the Jeu to the Engizfh 


2 becauſe he thought a Jew would never be a | 


apiſt, 
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Ir is commonly obſerved, that when two Engh/bmen meet, 
their firſt talk is of the weather; they are in haſte to tell 
each other, what each muſt already know, that it is hot or 
cold, bright or cloudy, windy or calm. ET 
There are, among the numerous lovers of ſubtilties and 
paradoxes, ſome who derive. the civil inſtitutions of every 
country from ita olimate, who impute freedom and flavery to 
the temperature of the air, can fix the meridian of vice and 
virtue, and tell at what degree of latitude we are to exp 


courage or timidity, knowledge or ignorance, . - . 


| 
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Two of my companions, who are grown old in idleneſs, 
are Tom Tempęſt and Jack Sneaker. Both of them conſider 
themſelves as neglected by their parties, and therefore enti- 
ted to credit; for why ſhould they favour ingratitude? 
They are both men of integrity, where no factious intereſt 
is to be promoted; and both lovers of truth, when they 
axe not heated with political debate. 2 

Tom Tempeſt is a ſteady friend to the houſe of Stuart. He 
can recount the prodigies that have appeared in the ſky, and 
the calamities that have afflited the nation every year from 
the Revolution; and is of opinion, that if the exiled family 
had continued to reign, there would have neither been 
worms in our ſhips nor caterpillars in our trees. He won- 
ders that the nation was not awakened by the hard froſt to 
a revocation of the true king, and is hourly afraid that the 
whole iſtand will be loſt in the ſea. He helieves that king 
William burned Whitehall that he might ſteal the furniture; 
and that T/lotſon died an Atheiſt. Of queen Arne he ſpeaks 
with more. tenderneſs, owns that the meant well, and can 
tell, by whom and why ſhe was poiſoned. In the ſucceed- 
ing reigns all has been corruption, malice, and defign. He 
believes that nothing ill has ever happened for theſe forty 
years by chance or error; he holds that the battle of Dertin- 
gen was won by miſtake, and that of Fontenoy loſt by con- 
tract; that the Victory was ſunk by a private order; that 
Cornhill was fired by emiffaries from the council; and the 
arch of Wefiminſter-bridge was ſo contrived as to fink on 
purpoſe that the nation might be put to charge. , He con- 
fiders the new road to /ington as an encroachment on liberty, 
_ often aſſerts that broad wheels will be the ruin of Eng- 

nd. N : ; 

Tom is generally vehement and noiſy, but neverthcleſs 
has ſome ſecrets which he always communicates in a whiſ- 
per. Many and many a time has Tom told me, in a corner, 
that our miſeries were almoſt at an end, and that we ſhould 
ſee, in a month, another monarch on the throne ; the time 
elapſes without a revolution; Tom meets me again with new 
intelligence, the whole ſcheme is now ſettled, and we ſhall 
fee great events in another month. ö 

Jacl Sneaker is a hearty adherent to the preſent eftabliſh- 
ment; he has known thoſe who ſaw the bed into which the 
Pretender was conveyed in a warming-pan. He often re- 
Joices that the nation was not enſtaved by the Iriſh. He be- 
lieves that king Wi{liam never loſt a battle, and that goon s 
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had lived one year longer he would have conquered France, 
He holds that Charles the Firſt was a Papiſt. He allows there 
were ſome good men in the reign of queen Anne, but the peace 
of Utrecht brought a blaſt upon the nation, and has been 
the cauſe of all the evil that we have ſuffered to the. preſent 
hour. He believes that the ſcheme of the Seuth Sea was 
well intended, but that it miſcarried by the influence of 
France. He conſiders a ſtanding army as the bulwark of 
| liberty, thinks us ſecured from corruption by ſeptennial par- 
liaments, relates how we are enriched and ſtrengthened bythe 
electoral dominions, and declares that the public debt is 2 
bleſſing to the nation. . ; 0 
| Yet amidſt all this proſperity, poor Fact is hourly diſ- 
turbed by the dread of Popery. He wonders that ſome 
ſtricter laws are not made againſt Papiſts, and is ſometimes - 
afraid that they are buſy with French gold among the biſhops 
and mnidgess. UE . G45 2 
He —_ believe that the Nanjurors are ſo quiet for no- 

thing, they muſt certainly be forming , fame plot for the 
eſtabliſhment of Popery; he does not think the preſent 
oaths ſufficiently binding, and wiſhes that Tome better ſe- 
curity could be found for the ſucceſſion of Hanover. He 
is zealous for the naturalization of foreign Proteſtants, 
and rejoiced at the admiſſion of the Fews to the Engijh 
peel becauſe he thought a Few would never be a 
ap p | - , 3 


Nunz. 11. SATURDAY, June 24, 1758. 


Ir is commonly obſerved, that when two Zngh/bmen meet, 
their firſt talk is of the weather; they are in haſte to tell 
each other, what each muſt already know, that it is hot or 
cold, bright or cloudy, windy or calm. | | 
There are, among the numerous lovers of ſubtilties and 
paradoxes, ſome who derive. the civil inſtitutions of every 
country from its olimate, who impute freedom and flavery to 
the temperature of the air, can fix the meridian of vice and 
virtue, and tell at what degree of latitude we are to expect 
Courage or timidity, knowledge or ignorauee. x 


| 
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From theſe dreams of idle ſpeculation, a flight ſurvey of 
life, and a little knowledge of hiſtory, is ſufficient to awaken 
any, enquirer, whoſe ambition of diſtinction has not over- 
powered his love of truth. Forms of government are ſel- 
dom the reſult of much deliberation ; they are framed by 
chance in popular aſſemblies, or in conquered countries by 
defpotic authority. Laws are often occaſional, often capri- 
cious, made always by a few, and ſometimes by a ſingle voice. 
Nations have changed their characters; flavery is now no 
where more patiently endured, than in countries ance in- 
habited by the zealots of liberty. —_ Saks 
But national cuſtoms can ariſe only from general agree- 
ment; they are not impoſed, but choſen, and are continued 
only by the continuance of their caufe. An Engliſhmar#s 
notice of the weather, is the natural conſequence of change- 
able ſkies and uncertain ſeaſons. In many parts of the 
world, wet weather and dry are regularly expected at 
certain periods; but in our ifland every man goes to fleep, 
unable to gueſs whether he ſhall behold in the morning a 
bright or cloudy atmoſphere, whether his reſt ſhall be lulled 
by a ſhower, or broken by a tempeſt. We therefore rejoice . 
mutually at good weather, as at an eſcape from ſomething 
that we feared z and mutually complain of bad, as of the 
loſs of ſomething that we hoped. 3 
Such is the reaſon of our practice; and who ſhall treat 
it with contempt? Surely not the attendant on a court, 
whoſe buſineſs is to watch the looks of a being weak and 
fooliſh as himſelf, and whoſe vanity is to recount the names 
of men, who might drop into nothing, and leave no vacuity ; | 
nor the proprietor of funds, wha ſtops his acquaintance in 
the ſtreet to tell him of the loſs of half-a-crown ; nor the 
ho g news, who fills his bead with foreign events, 
and talks of ſkirmiſhes and ſieges, of which no confequence 
will ever reach his hearers or himſelf. The weather is a 
nobler and more intereſting ſubject; it is the preſent ſtate 
of the ſkies and of the earth, on which plenty and famine 
ws 3 on which millions depend for the neceſſuries 
of life. ; Fj eee 
The weather is frequently mentioned for another reaſon, 
lefs honourable to my dear couritrymen. Our diſpoßtions 
too frequently change with the colour of the ſky ; and when 
we find ourſelves cheerful and gobd-natured, we naturally 
pay our acknowledgments to the powers of ſun-ſhine; or, if 
we ſink into dullnefs and peeviſhneſs, look round the hori- 
zn 
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zon for an excuſe, and charge our diſcontent upon an 

Surely nothing is more reproachful to a being endowed 
with reaſon, than to reſign its powers to the influence of 
the air, and live in dependance on the weather'and' the 
wind, for the only bleſſings which nature. has put in our 
power, tranquillity and benevolence. To look up to the 


| ſky for the nutriment of our bodies, is the condition of 


nature; to call upon the ſun for peace and gaĩety, or de- 


precate the clouds leſt ſorrow. ſhould overwhelm us, is the 


cowardice ef idleneſs, and the idolatry of fol. 
Yet even in this age of enquiry and knowledge, when 
e is driven away, and omens and prodigies have 
loſt their terrors, we ſind this folly countenanced by frequent 
examples. Thoſe that laugh at the portentous glare of a 
comet, an hear a crow with equal tranquillity from the 
right or left, will yet talk of times and firuations proper for 


intellectual performances, will imagine the fancy exalted 


by vernal breezes, and the reaſon invigorated by a bright 


If men, who have given up themſelves to fanciful credu« 


lity would confine their conceits in their on minds, they 


might regulate their lives by the barometer, with inconves | 


nience only to themſelyes; but to fill the world with ac- 


counts of intellects ſubjeCt to ebb and flow, of one genius 
that awakened in the ſpring, and another that ripeſjed in the _ 


autumn, of one mind expanded in the fummer, and of ano- 


ther concentrated in the, winter, is no leſs dangerous than 


to tell children of bugbears and goblins. Fear will find 
every houſe haunted z and idleneſs will wait for ever for the 
moment of illumination. „ 

This diſtipction of ſeaſons is produced only by imagi- 
nation operating on luxury. To temperance cvery day is 
bright, and every hour is propitious to diligence, He that 
ſhalt reſolutely. excite his faculties, or. exert his virtues, 
will ſoon. make himſelf 2 775 1 to the ſeaſons, and may 


4 


. 


ſet at de fiance the morning miſt, and the evening damp, the 


blaſts of the caſt, and the clouds of the ſquth. © 


It was the boaſt of the Sic philoſophy, to make man un- 
ſhaken by calamity, and unelated by ſucces, -incorruptible 
e and invulnerable by pain; theſe are heights of 


iſdom which none ever attained, and to which few can aſ- 


\ 


pire; but there are lower degrees of conſtancy neceſſary to 
common virtue ; and every man, however he may 9 5 


— A8 
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Rimſelf in the extremes of good or evil, might at leaſt ſtrug- 
gle againft the tyranny of the climate, and refuſe to enſlave 

is virtue or his reaſon to the moſt variable of all variations, 
the changes of the weather, CCC 


— 
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Tnar & ry man is important in his own eyes, is a po- 
fition of which we all either voluntarily 5 at 
leaſt once an hour confeſs the truth; and it will unavoid- 
ably follow, that every man believes himſelf important to 
e right which this importance gives us to general 
notice and viſible diſtinction, is one of thoſe diſputable pri- 
vileges which we have not always courage to aſſert; and 
which we therefore ſuffer to lie dormant till ſome elation 
of mind, or viciſhtude of fortune, incites us to declare our 
pretenſions and enforce our demands. And hopeleſs as the 
claim. of vulgar charafters may ſeem to the ſupercilious and 
ſevere, there are few who do not at one tinie or other en- 
deavour to ſtep forward beyond their rank, who do not 
make ſome ſtruggles for fame, and ſhew that they think all 
other conveniences and delights imperfectiy enjoyed with- 
out a name. 5 | 
To get a name, can happen but to few. A name, even 
in the moſt commercial. nation, is one of the few things 
which cannot. be bought. It is the free gift of mankind, 
which muſt be deſerved before it will be granted, and is at 
laſt unwillingly beſtowed. But this unwillingneſs only en- 
creaſes deſire in him who believes his merit ſufficient to 
overcome it. FR | Fg 
There is a particular period of life, in which this fond- 
neſs for a. name ſeems principally to predominate in both 
ſexes. Scarce any couple comes together but the nuptials 
are declared in the newſpapers with encomiums on each 
party. Many an eye, ranging over the page with eager cu- 
riolity in queſt of ſtateſmen and heroes, is pped by a mar- 
riage celebrated between Mr. Buclram, un eminent 
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in Threadneedle-ftireet, and Miſs Dolly Funiper, the on! 
daughter of an eminent diſtiller, of the pariſh of St. Giles's 
in the Fields, a, young lady adorned. with every "wager; 42a 7 
ment that can give happineſs to the married ſtate. Or we 
are told, amidſt our impatience for the event of a battle, 
that on a certain day Mr. inter, atide-waiter at Yarmouth,” 
was married to Mrs. Cack/e, a widow lady of great accom- 
pliſhments, and that as ſoon as the ceremony was performed 
a ſet out in a poſt-chaiſe for Tarmouth. "i gt 


any are the enquiries which ſuch intelligence muſt un- 
doubtedly raiſe, but nothing in this world is laſting. . When 
the reader has, contemplated with envy, or with gladneſs, 
the felicity of Mr. Buckram and Mr. Winker, and ranſacked 
his memory for the names of Juniper and Cactle, his atten- 
tion is diverted to other thoughts, by finding that Mirza 
will not cover this ſeaſon ; or that a ſpaniel has been loſt 
or ſtolen, that anſwers to the name of Ranger. 
Whence it ariſes that on the day of marriage all agree to 
call thus openly for honours,” I am not able to diſcover. ' 
Some, perhaps, think it kind, by a public declaration, to 
put an end to the hopes of rivalry and the fears of jealouſy, 
to let parents know that they may ſet their daughters at 
liberty whom they have locked up for fear of the bridegroom, 
or to diſmiſs to their counters and their offices the amorous 
. youths that had been uſed to hover round the dwelling 
Theſe  connubial praiſes may have another cauſe. It 
may be the intention of the huſband and wife to dignify 
themſelves in the eyes of each other, and, according to. 
their different tempers or expectations, to win affection or 
enforce reſpect. VE" (IEC ry, 
It was ſaid of the family of Lucas, that it was noble, for 
all the brothers ere valiant, and all the ſiſters were virtuous, 
What would a ſtranger ſay of the Engliſb nation, in which 
on the day of marriage all the men are eminent, and all the 
women beautiful, accompliſhed, and rich ? ES, h 
How long the wife will be perſuaded of the eminence of 
her huſband, or the huſband continue to believe that hig 


wife has the qualities required to make marriage happy, 
may reaſonably be queſtioned. I am afraid that much time 
ſeldom paſſes before each is convinced that praiſes are fal- 
lacious, and particularly thoſe praiſes which we confer 
upon ourſelves, | 


I ſhould 
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I ſhould therefore think, that this cuſtom might be omit- 
ted without any loſs to the community; and that the ſons 
and daughters of lanes and alleys might go hereafter to the 
next church, with no witnefles of their worth or happineſs 
but their parents and their friends; but if they cannot be 
happy on the bridal day without ſome gratification of their 
vanity, 1 hops they will 'be willing to encourage a friend 
of mine who propoſes to devote his powers to their 
ſervice. .. ag ang OY 

Mr. Settle, a man whoſe eminence was once allowed by 
the eminent, and whoſe accompliſhments were confeſſed 
the accompliſbed, in the latter part of a long life ſupported 
himſelf by, an- uncommon expedient. He had a ſtandin 
elegy and epithalamium, of which only the firſt and la 
were leaves varied occaſionally, and the intermediate pages 
were, by de terms, left applicable alike to every cha- 
racter. When any marriage became known, Settle ran to 
the bridegroom with his epithalamium; and when he 
heard of any death, ran to the heir with his elegg. 
Who can think himſelf diſgraced by a trade that was 
practiſed ſo long by the rival of Dryden, by the poet 'whoſe 
Empreſs of Morocco was played before princes by ladies of the 
court. | . W 
My friend purpoſes to open an office in the Fleet for ma- 
trimonial panegyrics, and will accommodate all with praiſe 
who think their own powers of expreſſion inadequate to 
their merit. He will ſell any man or woman the virtue or 
ualification which is moſt faſhionable or moſt deſired; but 
deſires his cuſtomers to remember, that he ſets beauty at 
the higheſt- price, and riches at the next, and, if he be well 
paid, throws in virtue for nothing. e x 
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Trzoven g . dich 1 ee inetines 1 
interpoſe in diſputes between man and wife, who” con. 
monly make peace at the expenee of tlie arbitrator z yet I 
will venture to lay before you a controverſy,” by whieh the 
quiet of my houſe has been long diſturbed, and which, un- 
leſs you can decide it, is Iixely to produce laſting evils, and 
embitter thoſe hours which nature ſeems to have 1 8 
ated to tenderneſs and repoſe. 

I married a wife with no great fortune; bus of 1 family | 
remarkable for domeſtic prudence, and e ＋ 
I lived with her at eafe;' i not with 8% Aid ſeldom 
had any reaſon of — The houſe was always clean, 
the ſervants were active and . dinner was on the 
table every day at the fame minute, and the ladies of the 
neighbourhood were frightened when F invited their hiif- 

bands, left their own economy ſhould be leſs eſteemed. 

During this gentle lapſe of life, my dear brought mie 
three daughters. I wiſhed for a fon, to continue the family ; 

but my wife often tells me, that boys are dirty things, 414 . 
are always troubleſome in à houſe; and deelares that the 
has hated the fight of them ever fince the 8 
22 eldeſt ſon ride over 4 carpet with his hobby-hor 

mire, 
1 did not much nend to her opinion, pot knew that; . 
could not be made boys; and therefore compoſed myſelf to 
bear what I could not remedy, and refolved 1 beftow 4 
care on my daughters, to which _ the forts are common 
thought entitled. 
But 3 wife's notions of education. differ widely from 
mine. She is an irreconcileable enemy to idleneſs, and con- 
ſiders every ftate of life as idleneſs, in which the hands are 
not employed, or ſome art acquired, by which ſhe thinks mo- 
ney may be got or ſaved. 

In purſuance of this principle, ſhe calls up! her daughter 
at a certain hour, and —_— 2 taſk of IE: 
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to be performed before breakfaſt. They are confined in a 
garret, which has its window in the roof, both becauſe 
work is beſt done at a ſ{ky-light; and becauſe children ate 
apt to loſe time by looking about them. on 
They bring down their work to breakfaſt, and as they de- 
ferve are commended or reproved; they are then ſent up 
with a new taſk till dinner; if no company is expected, 
their mother ſits with them the whole afternoon, to direct 
their operations, and to draw patterns, and is ſometimes 
denied to her neareſt relations when ſhe is engaged in teach- 
R r 
By this continual exerciſe of their diligence, ſne has ob- 
tained à very conſiderable number of laborious performan- 
ces. We haye twice as many fire-ſxreens as chimneys, and 
three flouriſhed quilts for every bed. Half the rooms are 
adorned with a kind of futile pictures, which imitate tapeſtry. 
But all their work is not ſet out to ſhew; ſhe has boxes 
filled with knit garters and braided ſhoes. She has twenty 
covers for ſide- ſaddles embroidered with ſilver flowers, and 
has curtains wrought with gold in various figures, which 
ſne reſolves ſome time or other to hang up. All theſe ſhe 
diſplays to her company whenever ſhe is elate with merit, and 
eager for praiſe; and amidſt the praiſes which ber friends 
and herfelf beſtow upon her merit, ſhe never fails to turn 
to me, and aſk what all theſe would coſt, if I had been to 
buy the. Too nent! 

i ſometimes venture to tell her, that many of the orna- 
meets are ſuperfluous ; that what is done with ſo much la- 
bour might haye been ſupplied by a. very eaſy purchaſe; 
that the work is not always worth the materials; and that 
I know not why the children ſhould be perſecuted with 
uſeleſs taſks, or obliged to make ſhoes that are never worn. 
She anſwers with a look of contempt, that men never care 
how money goes, and proceeds to tell of a dozen new 
chairs for which ſhe is contriving. covers, and of a couch 
Way ſhe intends to ſtand as a monument. of needle- 
work. TT | 

In the mean time, the girls grow up in total ignorance 
of every thing paſt, preſent, and future. Molly aſked me 
the. other day, whether Ireland was in France, and was or- 
dered by her mother to mend. her hem. Kitty knows not, 
at ſixteen, the difference between a Proteſtant and a Papiſt, 
becauſe ſhe has been employed three years in filling the ſide 
of a cloſet with a hanging that is to repreſent in, 
F | 4 8 
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the flames. And Dally, my eldeſt girl, is now unable t 
read a chapter in the Bible, having ſpant all the time which 
other children paſs at ſchool, in working: the interview be- 
tween Solomon and the queen of SE 
About a month ago, Tent and Tunteyrſtiteh ſeemed; at 2 
ſtand; my wife knew not what new work td introduce 31 
ventured to propoſe that the girls ſhould; no learn to read 
and write, and mentioned the neceſſity of a little arithme- 
tie; but, \unhappily, my wife has diſcovered that linen 
wears out, and has bought the girls three little wheels, that 
they may ſpin hukkaback for the ſervants table. I remon- 


ſtrated, that with larger wheels they might diſpatch in an 


hour what muſt now coſt them a day; but ſhe told me, with 
irreſiſtible authority, that any bußneſs is better than idle- 
neſs; that when theſe wheels are ſet upon a table, with 
mats under them, they will turn without noiſe; and keep 

the girls upright; that great wheels are not fit for gentle- 
women; and that with theſe, ſmall as they are, ſhe does 
not doubt but that the three girls, if they are kept cloſe, 
will ſpin every year as much cloth as would coſt five pounds 


if one were to buy it. C 


Nun. 14. SATURDAY, July i 35, 1759. A. 
Wurn Diogenes received a viſit in his tub from Alexans 
der the Great, and was aſked, according to the ancient forms 
of royal courteſy, what petition he had to offer; I have na- 
thing, ſaid he, to aſk, but that you would remove to the. other 
ide, that you may not, by intercepting the ſunſhine, take from me 
what you cannot give me. 3 5 ee 
Such was the demand of Diogenes from the greateſt mo- 
narch of the earth, which thoſe, who have leſs power than 
Alexander, may, with yet more propriety, apply to them- 
ſelves. He that does much good, may be allowed to do 
ſometimes a little harm. But if the opportunities of benefi- | 
cence be denied by fortune, innocence ſhould at leaſt be vi- 
gilantly preſerved. 3 | CT 


It is well known, that time once paſt never returns; and 
that the moment which is loſt, is loſt for ever. Time there- 
fore ought, above all other kinds of property, to be free 

from invaſion; and yet there is no man who does not 
125 + "Ba: claim 
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claim the power of waſting that time which is the right uf 
others. 0 ö 3 621 
This uſurpation is ſo general, that a very ſmall part of the 

ar is ſpent by choice ; ſcarcely any thing is done when it 

{ intended or obtained when it is deſired; Life is conti- 
nually ravaged by invaders; one ſteals _ an hour, and 
another a day; one conceals the robbery by hurrying us into 
' buſineſs, another by lulling us with amuſement ; the de- 
predation is continued through a thouſand viciſſitudes of tu- 
mult and tranquillity, till, having loft all, we can loſe no 

more. Des M3438 | | $683.53 i Ni vin yvout 
This waſte of the lives of men has been very frequently 
charged upon the Great, whoſe followers linger from year 
to year in expectations, and die at laſt with petitions in 
thete- hands. Thoſe who raiſe envy will cafily incur cen- 
'fure. I know not whether ſtateſmen and patrons do not 
ſuffer more reproaches than they deferve, and may not ra- 
ther themſelves complain, that they are given up a prey to 
Ces without merit, and to importunity without 


"©. : 


The truth is, that the inconveniences of attendance are 
more lamented than felt. To the greater number ſolicita- 
tion ig its own reward. To be ſeen in good company, to 
talk of familiarities with men of power, to be able to tell the 
freſheſt news, to gratify an inferior circle with predictions 
of encreaſe or decline of favour, and to be regarded as a 
candidate for high offices, are compenſations more than equi- 
valent to the delay of favours, which perhaps he that begs 
them has hardly confidence to expe. / 8 

A man conſpicuous in a high ſtation, who multiplies 
hopes that he may multiply dependants, may be conſidered 
as a beaſt of prey, juftly dreaded, but eaſily avoided ; his 
den is known, and they who would not be devoured need 
not approach it. The great danger of the waſte of time 
is from caterpillars and moths, who are not reſiſted, becauſe 
they are not feared, and who work on with unheeded mif- 
chiefs, and inviſible encroachments. as Ih 
He, whoſe rank or merit procures him the notice of 
mankind, muſt give up himfelf, in a t meaſure, to the 
convenience or humour of thoſe who ſurround him. E 
man, who is ſick of himſelf, will fly to him for relief ;, he 
that wants to fpeak will require him to hear; and he that 
wants to hear will expect bim to ſpeak. Hour paſſes 
_after hour, the noon ſucceeds to morning, and the evening 

| | 4 
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to noon, While a thouſand objects are forced upon his at- 
tention, which he rejects as faſt as they are offered, but 
which the cuſtom of the world requires to be received 
with appearanee of regard. .. % 
If we will have the kindneſs of others, we muſt endure 
their follies. He who cannot perſuade himſelf to withdraw 
from ſociety, muſt be content to pay a tribute of his time 
to a multitude of to the loiterer, who makes aps 
pointments which he never keeps; to the conſultor, who 
aſks advice which he never takes; to the boaſter, who'bluſe 
ters only to be praiſed ; to the complainer, who whines only 
to be pitied ; to the projector, whoſe happineſs is to enter- 
tain his friends with expectations which all but himſelf 
know to be vain ; to the economiſt, who tells of bargains 
and ſettlements; to the politician, vo predicts the fate of 
battles and breach of alliances ;; to the uſurer, who compares 
the different funds; and to the talker, who talks only becauſe 
he loves to be talking. tg trot tut witch 
Io put every man in poſſeſſion of his own time, and teſ- 
cue the day from this ſucceſſion of uſurpers, is beyond my 
power, and beyond my hope. Yet, perhaps, ſome ſtop 
might be put to this unmerciful- perſecution, if all would 
ſeriouſly reflect, that whoever pays a viſit that is not deſired, 
or talks longer than the hearer is willing to attend, is guilty 
of an injury which he cannot repair, and takes away that 
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HAVE the misfortune to be a man of buſineſs ; that, 
vou will ſay, is a moſt grievous one; but what makes 

it the more ſo to me, is, that my wife has nothing to do: 
at leaſt ſhe had too good an education, and the proſped of 
too good a fortune in reverſion when I married her, to think- 
of employing herſelf either in my ſhop- affairs, or the may 
nagement of my family. n l lla 


Is 
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- Her time, you know, as well as my own, muſt be filled 
up ſome way or other. For my part, I have enough te 
mind, in weighing my goods out, and waiting on my cuſtom- 
ers: but my wife, though ſhe could be of as much uſe 46 
a ſhopman to me, if ſhe would put her hand to it, is now 
only in my way. She walks all the morning ſauntering 
about the ſhop with her arms through her pocket- holes o 
ſtands ' gaping at the door- ill, and looking at every perſon 
that paſſes by. She is continually aſking me a thouſand 
| e dos ien about every cuſtomer that comes in and 
goes out; and all the while that I am entering any thing in 
my day-book, ſhe is lolling over the counter, and-ſtaring at 
it, as if I was only ſcribbling or drawing figures for her 
amuſement. Sometimes, indeed, ſhe: will take a needle ; 
but as ſhe always works at the door, or in the middle of the 
ſhop, ſhe has ſo many interruptions, that ſhe is Pa hem- 
ming a towel, or darning a ſtocking, than I am in breaking 
forty loaves of ſugar, and making it up into pounds. 

In the afternoon I am ſure likewiſe to have her company, 
except ſhe is called upon by ſome of her acquaintance: and 
then, as we let out all the upper part of our houſe, and have 
only a little room backwards for ourſelves, they either 
keep ſuch a chattering, or elſe are calling out every mo- 
ment to me, that I cannot mind my buſineſs for them. 

My wife, I am fure, might do all the little matters our 
_— requires; and I could wiſh that flie would employ 
herſelf in them ; but, inſtead of that, we have a girl to do 
the work, and look after a little boy about two years old, 
which I may fairly ſay is the mother's own child. The 
| brat muſt be humoured in every thing: he is therefore ſuf- | 
fered conſtantly to play in the ſhap, pull all the goods 
about, and clamber up the ſhelves to get at the plumbs 
and ſugar. I dare not correct him; becauſe, if I did, I 
ſhould have wife and maid both upon me at once. As to 
the latter, ſhe is as lazy and luttiſh as her miſtreſs; and 
becauſe ſhe complains ſhe has too much work, we can ſcarcely 

get her to do any thing at all : nay, what is worſe than that, 
1 am afraid ſhe is hardly honeſt; and as ſhe is intruſted 
to buy in all our proviſiogs, the jade, I am ſurge, makes a 
market-penny out of every article. , 

But to return to my deary.— The evenings are the only 
time, when it is fine weather, that I am left to myſelf; for 
men ſhe generally takes the child out to give it milk in the 

park. When ſhe comes home again, ſhe is ſo fatigued with 
* , walking , 
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walking, that ſhe cannot ſtir from her chair: and it's an 
hour, after ſhop is ſhut, before I can get a bit of ſupper, 


while the maid is taken up in e e putting the 
child to be. q 
But you will pity me much more when I tell you the 
manner in which we generally paſs. our Sundays. In the 
morning ſhe is commonly too ill to dreſs herſelf : to go to 
church; ſhe therefore never gets up till noon; and what is 
ſtill more vexatious, keeps me A j with her, when 1 ought- 
to be buſily engaged in better-employment. It is well if 
ſhe can get her things on pg rhe and when that 
is over, I am ſure, to be ed out by her, either to Geargia, 
or Hornſey Wood, or the M hite Conduit Houſe. Yet even 
theſe near excurſions are ſo very fatiguing to her, that be- 
ſides what it coſts me in tea and hot — and ſyllabubs, | 
and cakes for the boy, I am frequently-forced to take a 
hackney-coach, or drive them out in a one-horſe chair. 
At other times, as n is rather of the fatteſt, and a 
very poor walker, beſides bearing her whole weight upon 
my arm, I am obliged. to carry the child myſelf. 4 
Thus, Sir, does conſtantly drawl out her time, wich 
out either profit or ſatisfaction 4, 9 while I ſee my neigh- 
bours wives helping in the ſhop, and almoſt earning 
as much as their (egy I: have the mortification to 
find, that mine is nothing but a dead weight upon me. In 
ſhort, I do not know any greater misfortune can happeindo: 
a plain hard-work-tradeſman, as I am, than to be joined to 
ne. a woman, whe is rather a clog than an e to. 
m. Fs 8 + $6013 8 „ile 
, | Jam, Sir, C237 
Tour bumble 3 
ae 1 Dazaous, 
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L parD a vine yeſterday to my old Fiend Net RO 
ut his country-lodgings. Ned began trade with a very imall 
fortune; he took a fall houſe in- an'obſcure ſtreet, and 


for ſome years dealt only in remnants, . Knowing that light 
gains 
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gains make a purſe; he was content with moderate 

ofit ; having obſerved or heard the effects of civility, he - 
Lcd down to the counter edge at the entrance and de- 
parture of every cuſtomer, liſtened without impatience to 
the objections of the ignorant, and refuſed without reſent- 
ment the offers of the penurious. His only recreation was 
to ſtand at his own door and look into the ſtreet. His din- 
ner was ſent him from à neighbouring alehouſe, and he 
opened and ſhut'the ſhop at a certain hour with his own 


His reputation ſoon extended from one end of the ſtreet 
to the other; and Mr. Dyugget's exemplary conduct was 
recommended by every maſter to his apprentice, and by every 
father to his ſon. Ned was not only conſidered as a thriv- 
ing trader, but as a man of elegance and politeneſs, for he 
was remarkably neat in his dreſs, and would wear his coat 
threadbare- without ſpotting it; his hat was always bruſhed, 
his ſhoes gloſſy, his wig nicely curled, and his ſtockings 
without a wrinkle; With ſuch qualifications it was not 
very difficult for him to gain the heart of Mifs Compir, the 
only daughter of Mr. Compit the eonfectione. 
Ned is one of thoſe whoſe happineſs marriage has en- 
creaſed. His wife had the ſame diſpoſition with himſelf ; 
and his method of life was very little changed, except that 
he diſmiſſed the lodgers from the firſt floor, and took the 
whole houſe into his own hands. r et 

He had already, by his parſimony, accumulated a conſi- 
derable ; 1 ch x fortune of ON wife was now 
added. From this time he began to at greater acquĩ · 
ſitions, and was always ready, with — in his 3 
pick up the refuſe of a fale, or to buy the ſtock of a trader 
who retired from buſineſs. He Toon added his parlour to 
his ſhop, and was obliged a few months afterwards to hire a 
warehouſe. 3 | | 

He had now a ſhop ſplendidly and copiouſly furniſhed 
with every thing that time had injured; or faſhion had de- 
„with fragments of tiſſues, odd yards of brocade, vaſt 

bales of faded filk, and innumerable boxes of antiquated 
ribbons. His ſhop was ſoon celebrated through all quarters 
of the town, and frequented by every form of oſtentatious 
poverty. Every maid, whoſe misfortune it was to be taller 
than her lady, matched her gown at Mr. Drugget's ; and 
many a maiden, who had pafſed a winter with her aunt 
in London, dazzled the ruſticks, at her return, with oo 
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finery which Drugget had ſupplied. His ſhop was often 
viſited in a morning by ladies who left their coaches in the 
next ſtreet, and crept through the alley in linen gowns. 
Drugget knows the rank of his cuſtomers by their baſnful- 
neſs; and, when he finds chem unwilling to be ſeen; in- 
vites them up ſtairs, or retires with them to the back 
window; +5 19 ieh eee 015 e eee TE ee 
I rejoiced at the enereaſing proſperity | and 
imagined that as he grew rich, he was growing happy. 
His mind has partaken the enlargement of his fortune. 
When I ſtepped in for the firſt five years, I was welcomed 
only with a ſhake of the hand; in the next period of his 
life, he beckoned acroſs the way for a pot of beer; but for 
ſix years paſt, he invites me to dinner ; and, if he beſpeaks : 
me the day before, never fails to regale me with a fillet of 
veal. | RIFE ATA | | | : 
His riches neither made him yncivil or negligent ; he 
roſe at the ſame hour, attended with the ſame at; uity, and 
bowed with the ſame gentleneſs. But for ſome years he. 
has been much inclined to talk of the fatigues of buſineſs, 
and the confinement of a ſhop, and to wiſh that he had 
been ſo happy as to have renewed his uncle's leaſe of a 
farm, that he might have lived without noiſe and hurry, in 
a pure air, in the artleſs 2 of honeſt villagers, and the 
contemplation of the works of nature. 4 Bk 5 88 
I ſoon diſcovered the cayſe of my friend's philoſophy. 
He thought himſelf grown rich enough to have a lodging 
in the country, like the mercers on Ludgate- hill, and was re- 
ſolved to enjoy himſelf in the decline of life. This was a 
revolution not to be made fuddenly. | He talked three years 
of the pleaſures of the country, but paſſed every night over 
his own ſhop. But at laſt he reſolved to be happy, and 
| hired a lodging in the country, that he may fteal' ſome 
hours in the week from buſineſs; for, ſays he, when a man 
advances in life, he loves to entertain himſelf ſometimes with hig 
own thoughts, © RIO 1 
I was invited to this feat of quiet and contemplatiop 
_ thoſe whom Mr. Drugget conſiders as his moſt re- 
r e friends, and deſires to make the firft witneſſes of 
is elevation to the higheſt dignities of a ſnopkeeper. k 
found him at 45 on, in a room which overlooked the high 
road, amuſing himſelf with looking through the window, whick 
the clouds of duſt would not ſuffer him to open. He em- 
braced. me, told me I was welcome into the country, — 


4 
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aſked me, if I did not feel myſelf refreſhed. He then de- 
ſired that dinner might be haſtened, for freſh air always, 
ſharpened his appetite, and ordered me a toaſt and a glaſs: 
of wine after my walk. He told me much of the pleaſure 
he found in retirement, and wondered what had kept him ſo 
long out of the country. After dinner company came in, 
and Mr. Drugget again repeated the praiſes of the country, 
recommended the pleaſures of meditation, and told them, 
that he had been all the morning at the window, counting 
the carriages as they paſſed before him. M e eit 2174 


3 
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The rainy weather, which has continued the laſt month, 
is ſaid to have given great diſturbance to the inſpectors of 
barometers. The orculous glaſſes have deceived their vota- 
ries; ſhower has ſucceeded ſhower, though they predicted 
ſunſhine and dry ſkies and by fatal confidence in theſe fal- 
lacious promiſes, many coats have loſt their gloſs, and many 
curls been moiſtened to flaccidity. als bb onal ca 
This is one of the diſtreſſes to which mortals ſubject 
themſelves by the pride of ſpeculation. I had no part in 
this learned diſappointment, who am content to credit my 
ſenſes, and to believe that rain will fall when the air black- 
ens, and that the weather will be dry when the ſun is 
bright. My caution indeed does. not always preſerve me 
from a ſhower. To be wet, may happen to the genuine 
{aler ; but to be wet in oppoſition: to — can befal only 
the Idler that pretends to be buſy. Of thoſe that ſpin out 
life in trifles, and die without a memorial, many flatter 
themſelves with high opinions of their own importance, and 
imagine that they are every day adding ſome improvement to 
-human life. To be idle and to be poor, have always been 
reproaches, and therefore every man endeavours, with his - 

utmoſt care, to hide his poverty from others, and his idlene/s 
from himſelf, Ws e WE 
Among thoſe whom I never could perſuade to rank 
themſelves with 1dlers, and who ſpeak with indignation of 
my morning ſleeps and nocturnal rambles; one paſſes the 
day in catching ſpiders, that he may count their, eyes 455 
a microſ- 
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a microſcope ; another erects his head, and exhibits the duſt 
of a marigold ſeparated from the flower with a dextetity 
worthy of Leeuavenhoeck- himſelf. Some turn the wheel of 


electricity; ſome ſuſpend rings to a load-itone, and find 


that what they did yeſterday they .can do again to-day. 
Some — changes of the wind, and die road _m 
yinced that the wind is changeable. * 
There are men yet more profound; wh ld heard: that 
two colourleſs liquors may produce a colour by union, and 
that two cold bodies will grow hot if they are mingled ; they 
mingle them, and produce Gs effect n n mee, 
and mingle them again. | 
The ders: that ſport A ih inanimate nature may 
claim ſome indulgence; if they are uſeleſs, they are ſtill 
innocent: but there are others, whom I know not how to 
mention without more emotion, than my love of quiet wil- 
lingly admits. Among the inferior profeſſors of medical 
knowledge, is a race of wretches, whoſe lives are only varied 
by varieties of cruelty; whoſe favourite amuſement is to 
nail dogs to tables and open them alive; to try how long 
life may be continued in various degrees of mutilation, or 
with the exciſion or laceration of the vital parts; to exa- 
mine whether burning irons. are felt more acutely by the 
bone ot tendon 3 and whether the more laſting agonies are 
produced by poiſon forced into ms mouth, or injected into 
the veins. | 
It is not without relaftincs that I offend the ſenſibility | 
of the tender mind with images like theſe. If ſuch crue 
ties were not practiſed, it were to be deſired that they 
ſhould not be conceived but, ſince they are publiſhed! every 
day with oltentation, let me be allowed once to mention X 
them, ſince I mention them with abhorrence. ' _ © *1 
Mead has invidiouſly remarked of Woodward, that he 
gathered ſhells and ſtones, and would paſs for a philoſo- 
pher. With pretenſions much lefs reaſonable, the anatomi- 
cal novice tears out the living bowels of an animal, and 
ſtyles himſelf phyfician, prepares himſelf by familiar cruelty 
for that profeſſion which he is to exerciſe upon the tender 
and the helpleſs, upon feeble bodies and broken minds, and by 
which he has opportunities to extend his arts of torture, 
and continue thoſe experiments upon infancy and age, 
which he has hitherto tried upon cats and dogs. 
What is alledged in defence of theſe hateful practices, 
every one: knows; but the truth is, that by knives, fire, and 


poiſon 


poiſon, knowledge is not always ſought, and is very ſeldom at, 
| tained-, The experiments have been tried, are tried 
again z he that burned an animal with irons yeſterday, 
will be willing to amuſe himſelf with burning another to- 
motrow. I know not, that by living diſſections any diſco- 
very has been made by which a ſingle malady is more caſily * 

\ cured. And if the knowledge of phyGology ha been ſome · 
what encreaſed, he ſurely buys knowledge dear, who learns 
the uſe of the lacteals at the expence of his humanity. It is 
time that univerſal reſentment ſhould ariſe againſt theſe hor- 
rid operations, which tend to harden the heart, extinguiſh 
thoſe ſenſations which give man confidence in man, - and 


make the phyſician more dreadful than the gout or ſtone, 


| | ; 
F 
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I T commonly happens to him who endeavours to obtain 
diſtinction by ridicule, or cenſure, that he teaches others to 
practiſe his own arts againſt himſelf; and that, after a ſhort 
2 of the applauſe paid to his ſagacity, or of the 
mirth excited by his wit, he is doomed to ſuffer the ſame 
ſeverities of ſcrutiny, to hear inquiry detecting his faults, 
and exaggeration ſporting with his failings. 4 
The natural diſcontent of inferiority will ſeldom fail to 
operate in ſome degree of malice againſt him who profeſſes 
to ſuperintend the conduct of others, eſpecially if he ſeats 
himſelf uncalled in the chair of judicature, and exerciſes 
authority by his own commiſſion. N 
You cannot, therefore, wonder that your obſervations on 
human folly, if they produce laughter at one time, awaken 
criticiſm at another; and that among the numbers whom 
you have taught to ſcoff at the. retirement of Drugget, 
is one who offers his apology. pd 1 
The miſtake of your old friend is by,no means peculiar. 
The publick pleaſures of far the greater part of mankind are 
ee : C.ounterfeit. 
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Aa Very few carry their philoſophy to- places of | 
diverfion, or are very careful to analyſe their enjoyments. 
The general condition of life is ſo fulk of miſery, that we 
are glad to catch delight without eee ne 
or by what power it is beſfwed. v ui 

The mind is ſeldom quickened ic very vigorous operations 
but by pain, or the dread of pain. We do. not diſturb ur- 
ſelves with the detection of fallacies which. do us ne harm, 
nor willingly decline a pleaſing effect to inveſtigate ita cauſe. 
He that is happy, by whatever means, deſires nothing but 
the continuance of happineſs, and is no more ſolieitous to 
diſtribute his ſenſations into their proper ſpecies, than the 
common gazer on the beauties of theſpring I light 
into its original rays. | 
Pleaſure is therefiee feldom aka: it. 2ppeare t6-others, 

nor often ſuch as we repreſent it to ourſelves. Of the ladies 
that ſparkle at a muſical performance, a very ſmall num- 
ber has any quick ſenſihility of harmonious ſounds. But 
every one that goes has her pleaſure... She has the pleaſure of 
wearing fine clothes, and of fhewing them, of outſhining thoſe 
whom. the ſuſpects to envy her; the has the pleafure of ap- 
pearing among other ladies in a place whither the race of 
meaner mortals ſeldom intrudes, and of reflecting. that, in 
the converfations of the next morning, her name will be 
mentioned among thofe that ſat in the ſirſt row; ſhe has 
the pleaſure of returning courteſies, or refuſing to return 
them, of receiving compliments with civility, or rejecting 
them with diſdain. She has the pleaſure of meeting ſame 
of her acquaintance, of gueſſing why the reſt are abſent, 
and of telling them that the ſaw the opera, on pretence of 
inquiring why they would miſs it. She has the pleaſure of - 
being ſuppoſed to be pleaſed with a refined amuſement, and 
of hoping to be numbered among the votreſſes of harmony. 
She has the pleaſure of eſcaping for two hours the ſuperi- 
ority of a aber, or the controul of a huſband; and from 
all theſe pleaſures ſhe concludes, that heavenly muſick is the 
balm of life. 

All affemblies of gaiety are brought te ogether by motives 
of the fame kind. The theatre „ thoſe 
that know or regard the ſhill of the actor, nor the ball- 
room by thoſe who dance, or attend te the dancers. To. 
all places of general reſort, where the ſtandard of pleaſut᷑e is 
erected, we run withequal eagerneſs, or appearance of 
nefs, for very different , One goes that he may fay 
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he has been there, another becauſe he never miſſes. This 
man goes to try what he can find, and that to diſcover what 
others find. Whatever diverſion is coſtly will be frequented 
by thoſe who deſire to be thought rich; and whatever has, 
by any accident, become faſhionable, eafily continues its 
reputation, becauſe every one is aſhamed of not partak- 


| To every place of entertainment we go with expectation 
and defire of being pleaſed; we meet others who are 

- brought by the ſame motives; no one will be the firſt to 
own the diſappointment; one face reflects the ſmile of 
another, till each believes the reſt delighted, and endea- 
yours to catch and tranſmit the circulating rapture. In 
time all are deceived by the cheat to which all contribute. 
The fiCtion of happineſs is propagated by every tongue, and 
confirmed by every look, till at laſt all profeſs the joy which 
they do not feel, conſent to yield to the general deluſion; 
when the voluntary dream is at an end, lament that bliſs 

is of ſo ſhort a duration. | N 5 
If Drugget pretended to pleaſures of which he had no per- 
eeption, or boaſted of one amuſement where he was indulg- 
ing another, what did he which is not done by all thoſe who 
read his ſtory? of whom ſome pretend delight in con- 
verſation, only becauſe they dare not be alone; ſome 
praiſe the quiet of ſolitude, becauſe they are envious of 
ſenſe, and impatient of folly; and ſome (ratify their 
2 by writing characters which expoſe the vanity of 
. | ayes ; 
JL am Sir, 


Tour humble Servant. 


— 
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Sour of thoſe ancient ſages that have exerciſed their 
abilities in the enquiry after the ſupreme good, have been of 
opinion, that the higheſt degree of earthly happineſs is 
quiet; a calm repoſe both of mind and body, undiſturbed 
by the fight of folly or the noiſe of buſineſs, the tumults of 
2 commotion, or the agitations of- private intereſt; a 
te in which the mind has no other employment, (os ho 

| obſerve 


- 
By * 
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obſerve and regulate her own motions, to /trace"thowug 
from thought, combine ond image with ee raiſe” * 
tems of ſcience; and form theories of virtue. wt 

To the ſcheme of theſe ſolitary ſpeculatiſts, it has bein 
rage objected, that if they are happy, they are happy only 

by being uſeleſs. That mankind is one vaſt republick, 
where every individual receives many benefits from the la- 
bours of others, which, by labouring in his turn for others, 
he is obliged to repay; and that where the united efforts 
of all are not able to exempt all from miſery, none Have a 
right to withdraw from their taſk of vigilance, or to "WP in | 
dulged in idle wiſdom or ſolitary pleaſures. * . * 

It is. common for controvertiſts, in the heat of Aiſputs- 
tion, to add one poſition to another till they reach the ex- 
tremities of knowledge, where truth and falſehood loſe 
their diſtinction. Their admirers follow them to the brink 
of abſurdity, and then ſtart” back from tach fide towards 
the middle point. So it has happened in this great diſquiſition. 
Many perceive alike the force of the contrary arguments, 
find quiet ſhameful,” and huſineſs dangerous, and therefore 
paſs their lives between them, in bultle without bulineſs, 
and negligence without quiet. 5 

Among the principal names of this moderate ſet is that 
great philoſopher * Fack Whirler, whoſe buſineſs keeps 


him in perpetual motion, and whoſe motion always cludes 


his buſineſs; who is always to do what he never does, Who 
cannot ſtand ſtill becaufe he is wanted in another place, and 
who is wanted in many places becauſe he ſtays in none. 
Jack has more buſineſs than he can conveniently tranſ- 
act in one houſe; he has therefore one habitation near B. 
Church, and another about a mile diſtant. By this ingeni- 
ous diſtribution of himſelf between two houſes, Fact has 
has contrived to be found at neither. act's trade is ex- 
tenſive, and he has many dealers 3 his ' converſation is 
| iprightly, and he has many companions ; his diſpoſition is 
kind, and he has many Friends. Fack neither forbears 
pleaſure for buſineſs, nor omits buſineſs for pleaſure, but is 
equally inviſible to his friends and his cuſtomers; to him 
that comes with an invitation to a club, and to him that 
waits to ſettle an account. | 
When you call at his houſe, his clerk tells you, that Mr. 
Whirler was juſt ſtept out, but will be at home exaCtly at 
two; you wait at a coffee-houſe till two, and then finds; that 
he has been at home, and is gone out again, but left word 
that he ſhould be at | th Half-moen t tavern at ſeven, where he 


hopes 


* 
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hopes to meet you. At ſeven you go to the tavern. At 
eight in comes Mr. Fhirler to tell you, that he is glad to ſee 
you, and onl leave to run for a few minutes to a gen- 
tleman that lives near the Exchange, from whom he will 
return before ſupper can be ready, Away he runs to the 
Enchange,' to tell thoſe who are waiting for him, that he 
muſt beg them to defer the buſineſs till to-morrow, becauſe 
his time is come at the aH mn. | {465.46 17 
Jabs cheerſulneſs and civility rank him among thoſe 
whoſe preſence never gives pain, and whom all receive 
with fondneſs and careſſes. He calls often on his friends, 
to tell them, that he will come again to-morrow ] on the 
morrow he comes again, to tell them how an unexpected 
ſummons hurries him away. When he enters a houſe, his 
firſt declaration is, that he cannot fit down; and ſo fhort 
are his viſits, that he ſeldom appears to have comę for amy 
other reaſon but to ſay, He muſt go ©. 
The dogs of Egypt, when thirſt brings them to the Nile, 
are ſaid to run as they drink for fear of the erocodiles. 
Jacl M lirler always dines at full ſpeed. He enters, finds 
the family at table, ſits familiarly down, and fills his plate; 
but while the firſt morſel is in his mouth, hears the clock 
ſtrike, and riſes; then goes to another houſe, fits down 
again, recollects another engagement; has only time to 
taſte the ſoup, makes a ſhort exeuſe to the company, and 
continues through another ſtreet his deſultory dinner. 
But, overwhelmed as he is with buſineſs, his chief deſire 
is to have ſtill more. Every new propoſal takes poſſeſſion of 
his thoughts; he ſoon balances probabilities, engages in the 
project, brings it almoſt to completion, and then forſakes 
it for another, which he catches with' ſome alacrity, urges 
with the fame vehemence, and abandons with the ſame 
coldnefs. | * $ 
Every man may be obſerved to have a certain ſtrain of 
lamentation, ſome peculiar theme of complaint on which he 
dwells in his moments of dejection. J7ach s topick of ſorrow 
is the want of time. Many an excellent defign languiſhes in 
empty for want of time. For the omiſſion of any civili- 
ties, want of time is his plea to others; for the negle& of any 
affairs, want of time is his excuſe to himſelf. That he wantg 
time, he ſincerely believes; for he once pined away many 
months with a lingering diſtemper, for want of time to at- 
hes 5 ler lives in 1 fatig | 
: ack MV hirler lives in perpetual fatigue without pro- 
portionate advantage, becauſe he does not confider that no 


man 
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man can ſee all with his own eyes, or do all with his ow 
hands; that whoever is engaged in multiphcity of bufincls, 
mult tranſact much by ſubſtitution, and leave ſomething to 
hazard; and that he who attempts to do all, will waſte his 
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F HERE is no ctime more infamous than the violation of 
truth. It is apparent that men can be ſocial beitigs no longer 
than they believe each other. When ſpeech is employed 
only as the vehicle of falſehood, every man muſt difunite 
himſelf from otliers, inhabit his own cave, and ſeek prey 
, // TR 
Yet the law of truth, thus facred and neceſſary, is broken 
without puniſhment; without cenſure, in compliance with 
inveterate prejudice and prevailing paſſions. Men arewil- 
ling to credit what they wiſh, and encourage rather thoſe - 
who gratify them with pleafure, than thofe that inſtruct 
them wn 88 e 
For this reaſon every hiſtorian diſcovers his country ; and 
it is impoſlible to read the different accounts of any great. 
| 2 without a wiſh that truth had more power over par- 
Amidft the joy of my countrymen for the acquiſition of 
Louiſbourg, I 45 foe, S conſider how differently 
this revolution of American power is not only now mentioned 
by the contending nations, but will be repreſented by the 
writers of another century. ' © „ 
The arg hiftorian will imagine himfetf barely doing 


: 


juſtice to Engh/b vittue, when he relates the eapture o 
Louiſbourg in 5 following manner 


. The Lethe bad hitherto ſeen, with great indignation, 
their attempts baffled and their force defied by an enemy, 


* whom they conſidered themſelves as entitled to conquer 
_ © by the right of preſcription, and whom my ages of he- 
«© reditary ſuperiority had taught them to deſpiſe. Their 
«© fleets were more numerous, and their ſeamen braver, 
t“ than thoſe of France; yet they only floated uſeleſs on the 
ocean, and the French derided them from their ports. 
| Wy: „ Migfortunesy 


Vor. IV. 
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NMisfortunes, as is, uſual, produced diſcontent, the peg- 
« ple murmured at the miniſters, and the migiſters cenſured | 


„ the commander 


7. xd dou DC e203 Fes: 
In the ſummer of this year, the Engh/b; began to nd 
ic their ſucceſs anſwerable their a gs: and an 
« army were ſent to America to diſlodge the enemies from 
the "ſettlements which they had ſo perfidiouſly made, 
c and fo inſolently maintained, and to repreſs that power 
« which was growing more every day by the aſſociation of 
te the Indians, with whom theſe degenerate Europeans in- 
« termarried, and whom they ſecured to their party by pre- 
cc ſents and promiſes. ; 3 
In the be inning of June the ſhips of war and veſſels 
&« containing the land forces appeared before Loyi/bowrgy a 
t place ſo ſecure by nature that art was almoſt ſuperfluous, 
« and yet fortified by art as if nature had teft,it open, The 
« French boaſted that it was impregnable, and ſpoke with 
« ſcorn of all attempts that could be made againſt it. The 
“ garriſon was numerous, the ſtores equal to the longeſt 
« ſiege, and their engineers and commanders high in fe- 
“ putation. The mouth of the harbour was fo. narrow, 
* that three {hips within might eaſily. defend it againſt all 
e attacks from the ſea. The French had, with that caution 
* which cowards bortow from fear and attribute to policy, 
„ eluded our fleets, and ſent into that port five great ſhips 
% and fix fmaller, of which they ſunk four in the month of 
tte paſſage, haying raiſed batteries, and poſted troops, at 
all the places where they thought it poſſible to make à de- 
* ſcent. The Engliſh, however, had more to dread from 
F the roughneſs of the ſea, than from the Kill or bravety 
of the defendants. Some days paſſed before the ſurges, 
© which riſe very high round that ifland, would ſuffer them 
ce to land. At laſt their impatience could: be reſtrained po 
c longer ; they got poſſeſſion of the ſhare with. little lofs by 
te the ſea, and with leſs by the enemy. In a few days the 
« artillery was landed, the batteries. were raiſed, and the 
% French had no other hope than to eſcape from one polt to 
* another, A ſhot from the batteries fired the powder in 
one of their largeſt ſhips, the flame ſpread to the, two 
next, and all three were deſtroyed ;, the Engliſb admiral 
< ſent his boats againſt the two large ſhips. yet remaining, 
took them without reſiſtance, and terrified the garriſon to 
an immediate capitulation.” | . $4 
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Let us now oppoſt to this narrative the telatiori 
which will be produced n 
of the ag e of Lene NN _— 

60 Mae time cher "direct: ü bende of 
« affairs a man who undertook 4 deſtruction that 
te ferocious and turbulent people, ho, from the mean in- 


ee ee ee by che wpiter 3 


te ſolence of wealthy traders, and the lawleſs confidence 1 


« ſucceſsful robbers, were now ſunk in deſpair and ſtupi- 
« fied With horror. He called in the ſhips which had been 
i« diſperſed over the ocean to guard their merchants, and 
« ſent a fleet and an army, in which almoſt the whole 
t ſtrength of England was compriſed, to ſecure their poſs 
« ſeſſions in America, which were endangered alike by the 
« French arms and the French virtue. We had taken the Eng- p 

t liſh 2 by mow and gained the Indian nations by 
6 — "Th Englifhy , whereyerthey come, are ſure to 
tc have the 2 8 for their enemies; for the only motive 
te of their ſettlements is avarice, and "the only con equence | 
« of their ſucceſs is oppfeſſhon. In this War they acted like 

{© other barbarians, and, with a degree of outrageous chi- 
© elty, which the gentleneſs of our mantitreTearcely fuffere 


8 
&© us to conceive, offered rewards by open preclamation to 


« thoſe who T rays ſcalps of Indian women and 
cc 2 A trader ays mae wat ith fic ee 
1 irate. | 


„ long looked with etvry and with terror upon 
— the French exerted ober all the north= 

10 = regions of Amerias by the poſſefſion of Lo 
“ place naturally ſtrong, and new fortified with ſome! 
“ outworks. hoped to ſurptiſe the garriſon in 


L vided; but that fluggiſhneſs which always defeats 


“ malice, gave us time to ſend ſupphes, and to mem ic 
« for the defence of the harbour. They came before 
3 . ne, and were for ſome time in doubt 
| land. But the commanders, who 
1 66 2 lately 1 an admiral beheaded for not having done 

« what he had nat powef to do, durſt not leave the place 
„ unaſſaulted. An Eng/ibman has no ardour for hopour, | 
i nor zeal for duty; he neither values glory nor loves his 
“king; but balances one danger with another, and v 

« fight rather than be hanged. They therefore, _ 5 
„but with great loſs; their engineers had, in 5 aſt war 


„ with the French, learned ſomethin bes wich fo en be 
ſufficient 3b 


* n and made their 8 
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« all their efforts had been without effect, had not a ball 
« unfortunately fallen into the powder of one of our ſhips, 
& which communicated the fire to the reſt, and, by open. 
„ ing the —_ of the harbour, obliged the ' garriſon to 
« capitulate. us was Louiſbourg loſt, and our troops 
« marched out with the admiration of their enemies, 'who- 

' « durſt hardly think themſelves maſters of the place-” 


* « i i " 
4 ” 
* 


* 5 


' Nous. 21. Saruxpav, September 2, 1758. 
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To the IDLER. 


... | DEAR MR. IDLEK, .. ' 7 


Fares is 2 ſpecies of | miſery, or of diſeaſe, for which 
our language is commonly ſuppoſed to be without a name, 


but which I think is emphatically enough denominated 1 
, and which is commonly termed a want of ſomething 


o. e | 
Of the unhappineſs of this ſtate I do not expect all your 
readers to have an adequate idea. Many are overburdened 
with buſineſs, and can imagine no comfort but in reſt; 
many have minds ſo placid, as willingly to indulge a volun- 
tary lethargy ; or ſo narrow, as eaſily to be filled to their 
utmoſt capacity. By thefe I ſhall not be underſtood, and 
refore cannot be pitied. Thoſe only will ſympathiſe 
with my complaint, whoſe imagination is active and reſo- 
lution weak, whoſe deſires are ardent, and whoſe choice is 
delicate; who cannot ſatisfy themſelves with ſtanding ſtill, 
and yet cannot find a motive to direct their courſe. ' 

I was the ſecond ſon of a gentleman, whoſe eſtate was 
barely ſufficient to ſupport himſelf and his heir in the dignity 
of killing game. He therefore made uſe of the intereſt whic 
the alliances of his family afforded him, to procure me a poſt. | 
in the army. I paſſed ſome years in the moſt contemptible 

f of all human ſtations, that of a ſoldier in time of peace. 'I 
wandered with the 22 as the quarters were changed, 
without opportunity for buſineſs, taſte for knowledge, or 
2 a money 


— 


ue Tanne 3 


money for pleaſure. Wherever I came, I was for ſome 
time a ſtranger without curioſity, and afterwards an ae- 
quaintance without friendſhip. "Hayes ons to hope 


in theſe places of fortuitous reſidence, I refigned my con- 
duct to chance; I had no intention to offend; I had no am- 
bition to delight. . i r yer 

I ſuppoſe every man is ſhocked when he hears' how fre- 
quently ſoldiers are wiſhing for war. The wiſh is not al- 
ways ſincere; the greater part are content with fleep and 
lace, and counterfeit an ardour which they do not feel; but 
thoſe who deſire it moſt are neither prompted by malevo—-ꝛ 
lence nor patriotiſm ;z they neither pant for laurels, nor 


delight in blood, but long to be delivered from the tyranny 555 


of idleneſs, and reſtored to the dignity of active being. 
I never imagined myſelf to have more courage than other 
men, yet was often involuntarily wiſhing for a war, but of 
a war at that time I had no proſpect; and being enabled, 
by the death of an uncle, to live without my pay, I quit- 
ted the army, and reſolved to regulate my own motions. 
Il was pleaſed, fora while, with the novelty of indepen- 
dence, and imagined, that I had now found what every man 
deſires. My time was in my own power, and my habita- 
tion was wherever my choice ſhould fix it. I amuſed my- 
ſelf for two years in paſſing from place to place, and com- 
paring one convenience with another; but being at laſt 
aſhamed of enquiry, and weary of uncertainty, I purchaſed 
a houſe, and eſtabliſned my family. © ou 
I now expected to begin to be happy, and was happy for 
a ſhort time with that expeCtation. But I ſoon perceived 
my ſpirits to ſubſide, and my imagination to grow dark. 
The gloom thickened every day round me. I wondered by 
what malignant power my peace was blaſted, till I diſco- 
vered at lol that | had wotlling 66s. WORE TOO OT 
Time, with all its celerity, moves ſlowly to him whoſe 


a thouſand ſhifts to enable me to endure the tediouſneſs of 
the day. I riſe when I can ſleep no longer, and take my 
morning walk ; I ſee what I have ſeen before, and return, 
I fit down, and perſuade myſelf that I ' fit down to think, 
find it impoſſible to think without a ſubject, riſe up to en- 
quire after news, and endeavour to kindle in myſelf an 
artificial impatience for intelligence of events, which will 
never extend any conſequence to me, but that a few mi- 


nutes they abſtract me from myſelf. 5 


a 


whole employment is to watch its flight. I am forced upon 


4 kus un an, Na 256 


When I have heard an thing that ma cu 
L am buſied for a while in running may ghar 1 
from one plact of concourſe to another, delighted with my 
2 importance, and proud to think that I am doi 


— ee, though I know the another Hour would ſpare 
abou 


I had onge a round of viſits, which I paid rerp regular 
Yay but I have now tired moſt of my friends. 
at down I forget to riſe, a7 1 more than once over- 
heard one aſking another when E would be gone. I per- 
ceive the company tired, I obſerve: the miſtreſs of the family 
whiſpering to her ſervants, I find orders giuen to put off bu- 
ſineſs till to-morrow, I ſee the watches frequently inſpected, 
and yet eannot withdraw to the enn nnn or ven- 
ture myſelf in my own compan 1 
Thus burthenſome to myſel 1 * 1 logs — 
ſchemes of employment which ms make my life uſeful or 
agreeable, and exempt; me from the ignominy of living br 
ſufferance. This new courſe I have long deſigned, but 
have not yet begun. The prefent moment is never proper 
for the e aces Os apa ey all 
obſtacles will be removed, and I thall furprize alt that know 
me with a new diſtribution of my time. Twenty years 
have paſſed ſinpe I have reſolved a complete amendment, 
and —— years have been loſt in 8 Age is coming 
upon me; and 1 ſhould: look back with rage and deſpair 
upon the waſte of life, but that 1 am now rr in 
| carncſ to begin a reformation. | 
I ann, SIR, 


Your humble ſervant, _ 
Dix Linens. | 
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4 1 7 . 1 
As 1 5 0 ee 2 e of Hh 
city, I _ Poſing 8 horror e we 5 whit h fur: 
| moned me eee the poor 4s dy * ps 

The wiſdom | and. juſtice of ae 

Engliſhmen at leaſty bad . but {carcel 25 Ps: 
zealous They wo our phe ge can K. that 15. Wi 
which, w Pay de ca ble of wor 
beg; or | the liberty e to . IE 
hong of a0 65. 

e Xl a. is, 1 to e num. 
ber of 1 121 7 a efully 2 To the com- 
munity ſedition is a fever, corruption is a gangrene, and 
idleneſs an atr Whatever body, and whatever ſocie - 
ty, waſtes more t an it acquires, muſt gradually d 
and every being that e to be fed, and — 
bour, takes away ſomethi m the public ſtock. _ 

The confinement,. ren too of any man in .the floth and 
darkneſs of a priſon, is a loſs to the-nation, and no gain to 

e creditor. For ot the multitudes who are pining in thoſe 
cells of miſery, a very ſmall part is ſufpeQted of any fraudu - 
lent act which they retain what belongs to others. 'The 
reſt :... impriſoned by the wantonneſs of pride, the ma- 
lignity of .. the acrimony of diſappointed expecta-· 
tion. 
If thoſe, who thas rigoroully exerciſe the power which 
the law has pus into their hands, be aſked, why they con- 
tinue to impriſon thoſe whom they know to be unable to 
pay them; one will anſwer, that his 3 once lived bet- 
ter than himſelf ; another, that his wife looked above her 
neighbourg, and. his chilies went in ſilk clothes to the 
dancing- ſchool; and another, that he pretended to be a 
joker = a wit, Some will reply, that if they were in debt, 
they ſhould meet with the ſame treatment; ſo that they 
owe no more than they can pay, and need therefore give no 
account of their * Some will cad their reſoluti- 


. o 
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on, that their debtors ſhall rot in jail ; and ſome will diſ- 
cover, that they hope, by cruelty, to wring the payment 
from their friends. 1 rl 
| 2 of all civil regulations * ha 
s from private _— ity; to keep individuals from 
| xs of 83 ut this end is apparently neglected, 
hen a man, irritated with loſs, is allowed to be the judge 
of his own cauſe, and to aſſign the puniſhment of his own 
in; when the diſtinction between guilt. and happineſs, 
tween caſualty and deſign, js entruſted to eyes blind with 
intereſt, to 4 depraved by 1 11 
Since poverty is puntſhed among us as a crime, it ought 
at leaſt to be treated with the ſame lenity as other crimes; 
the offender ought not to languiſh at the will of him whom 
he has offended, but to be. allowed ſome appeal to the juſ- 
tice of his country. There can be no reaſon why any 
debtor ſhould be impriſoned, but that he may be compelled 
to payment; and a term ſhould therefore be fixed, in which 
the 7 5 exhibit — — — of concealed pro- 
perty. If fuch property can be (diſcovered, let it be given 
to the creditor ; if the charge is not offered, or cannot be 
proved, let the priſoner be diſmiſſed. e 
Thoſe who made the laws have apparently ſuppoſed, that 
every deficiency of payment is the crime of the de tor. But 
the truth is, that the creditor always ſhares the act, and often 
more than ſhares the guilt, of improper truſt. It ſeldom 
7 — that any man impriſons another but for debts whien 
he ſuffered to be contracted in hope of advantage to himſelf, 
and for bargains in which he proportioned his profit to his 
own opinion of the hazard; and there is no reaſon why 
one ſhould puniſh the other for a contract in which both 
concurred. | 55 | EPs 
Many of the inhabitants of priſons may juſtly complain 
of harder treatment. He that once owes more than he can 
Pay, is often. obliged to bribe his creditor to patience, by 
encreaſing his debt. Worſe and worſe commodities, at a 
higher and higher price, are forced upon him; he is im- 
FOR by compulſive traffic, and at laft overwhelmed, 
the common receptacles of miſery, by debts, which, with- 
out his own conſent, were accumulated on his head. To 
che relief of this diſtreſs, no other objection can be made, 
but that by an eaſy diſſolution of debts fraud will be left 
without puniſhment, and imprudence without awe; = 5 
N | : 6+ FR. Bis t 
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that when inſolvency ould be no longer puniſhable, gn 


will ceaſe. KI 

The motive to credit , is the hope of advantage. * Com- 
merce can never be at a ſtop, while one man Wants 
another can ſupply 3. and cr it will, never be denied, w 
it is likely to be repaid with profit, . He that 
whom he deſigns to ſue, is * by the act of alt; 
the ceſſation of ſuch — 2 traffic is to be deſired, =y 
no reaſon can be giyen why | 2 change of the law thould in- im- 
pair any other. 

We ſee nation trade with nation, Where no payment 5 
be compelled... e convenience produces mutual con- 
fidence; and the merchants continue to ſatisfy the demands 
of each other, t. —— they have nothing to. Sroad Lhe 
Joſs of trade. 

It is vain to. continue an Tallicuticn, 241 experience. | 
ſhhews to be ineffectual. We have now impriſoned one 4 
generation of. debtors after another, but we do not find. that 
their numbers leſſen. We have now learned, that raſhneſs 
and imprudence will not be deterred from RAGE credit ; let 
us try whether fraud and avarice mY be more eaſily rs 
ed from Shang it. ot. 


1 am, Bag, &e, Ys eee 
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Nuns. 2 3. Sarovar, September 5 CES 


Lips tas no , pleaſes cher r ible ther Ster 
ſhip. It is painful to conſider, that this ſublime e enjoy- 
ment may be impaired or deſtroyed by innumerable cauſes, ' 
and that there'is no human poſſeſſion of which the duration 
is leſs certain. | 
Many have talked, in very exalted lanphnge, of the per 
petuity of friendſhip, of invincible conſtancy, and un 
able kindnefs ; and fome examples have been ſeen of hos 
who have continued faithful to their earlieſt choice, and 
whoſe affection has predominated over e of ſottune. 
and contrariety of opinion. i 
But theſe inſtances are memorable, becauſe they- are 
rare. The friendſhip which is to be practiſed or expected 
by common n mortals, 1 muſt take its- rife from mutual” * | 
/ IO 
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fore; andthaft end when the power ceafes of defighting 
"Many neeidents therefore may happen, by which the ar- 
aof kindnefs'will be abated, without criminal bafeneft 
or ebntemptible inconffancy on either part. To gee lea- 
ſure is not always in our power; and lietle doc he know 
unfclf, who believes kat he can be always able to re- 


4 
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Thoſe who would gladly paſs their days together may be 
ſeparated by the different courſe of their affairs; arid friend- 
tp, like love, is deſtroyed b long. abfence, though it — 
be encteafed by fhort intermiffrons. What we have miffed 
ong endugh to want it, we value more when it is regained; 
but chat which has been loſt till it is forgorten, will be 
found at laſt with little gladneſs, and with till lefs if a ſab- 
gfiture has fupphcd the place. A man deprived of the com. 
non to whom he'uſed to open his bofom, and with whom 
ſhared the hours of leiſure and merriment, feels the day 
at firft Ranging heavy on him; his difficulties opprefs, and 
his doubts diſtra&t him; ke ſees time come and go without Bis 
wonted gratification, and alf his ſadnefs within and ſolitude ' 
about him. But this uneaſineſs never laſts long; neceffity 
. produces expedients, new amuſements are diſcovered, and 
* converſation is 8 | N 
No expectation is mere diſappointed, than 
that ee arifes in the mind from the proſpect 
of meeting an old friend after long ſeparation. We ex- 
peck the attraction to be revived, and the coalition to be re- 
newed z no man conſiders how much alteration time has 
made in himſelf, and very few enquire what effect it hag 
had upon others. The firſt hour convinces them, that the 
pleaſure, which they have formerly enjoyed, is for. ever at 
an end; different ſcenes have made different impreſſions 
the opinions of both are changed; and that ſimilitude of 
aners and ſentiment is loſt, which confirmed them both 
in Sf approbatge of themſelves. oy 0 


_ 


(hip is often deſtroyed by oppoſi tion of intereſt, not 
only by the ponderous and 2 intereſt which the defire 
of wealth and greatneſs forms and maintains, but by a thou- 
ſand. ſecret and ſlight competitions, ſcarcely. known to the 
mind upon which they operate. There is ſcarcely any 
man without ſome favourite trifle' which he values above 

attainments, ſome deſire of petty praiſe which he 
cannot patiently ſuffer to be fruſtrated. is minute ambi- 


tion. 
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tion is ſometimes - crofſed before it is knew and ſome» 
times defeated by wanton petulance; but ſuch attacks are 
ſeldom made, without .the&Joſs oh friendſhip z. or. whoever 

has. once found the vulnerable part will always be feared,- 
and the reſentment will n on in ſecret of which ſhame 


hinders the diſcov 77 
2 75 Which a te ink 


This, however; is a-flow : 
wilt obviate — — anch a good man wilt 
repreſs. as contraury to virtue rr 
times violated by ſome more ſudden ſtrokes, - eee . 
A diſpute begun in jeſt, upon 'a ſubject which — 
ment before was on both parts regarded wirbt eareleſs 
indifference, is continued — the defire of conqueſt, till 
vanity kindles into rage, and-oppoſition rankley into enmity. 
Againſt this haſty micht, I L — not what ſerurity can 
be obtained: men will de ſometimes ſurprizedinto quarrels; 
and though they might both haſten to reconciliation; as ſo%ẽ 
as their tumult had ſubſided; yet two minds will feldem 
be found together, which _— _ 1 their diſcon- 
tent, or immediately en eets yes EE 
_ remembering the 3 the eonfſict. | 
Friendſhip has other enemies, Subgicion'ia dens hard 
ening the \cautious, and diſguſt repelling the delicate, 
Very ſlender differences- will ſometimes part thoſe whom 
long reciprocation of eivility or beneficence has united. 
Lonelove and Ranger retired into the country to enjoy the 
company of each other, and returned in fix weeks cok and 
petulant; Rangor's pleaſure was to- walk in the fields, and” 
Lonelove's to: fit ia hower; each had complied with the - 
other in his turn, ane exchy was WY may. my: had 
Me moſt fatal diſeaſe. of friendihip ie grades Sey or 
e moſt d rale 0 s or 
diflike hourly enereaſed by cauſes too ſlender for complaint, 
and too numerous for removal. Thoſe ho are angry may 
be reconciled; thoſe who have been injured may receive 2 
recompence 7 but when the defire of pleaſing and , | 
neſs to be pleaſed is ſilenely diminiſhed, the renovation ef 
friendſhip is hopeleſs ; as, when tlie vital powers fink intu 


en, there is no e, any uſe of the ny 2 
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W. HEN man ſees one of eee 
upon a tree, or: baſking in the ſunſhine, without 2 2 
arent endeavour or purſuit, he often aſks himſelf, 
companion, On what. that animal can fene 
— Fils 

Of this i knee maither bird l can 6 
it, we muſt be content to live without the reſolution. We 
know not how much the brutes recollect of the paſt, or 
anticipate of the future; what power they have of 'compar- 
ing and preferring; or whether their faculties may not reſt 
in motionleſs indifference, till they are moved by the pre- 
ſence of their proper obdjecd, or ſtimulated to act by e 

1 am the leſs inclined to theſe ſuperfluous i inquiries, 7 
cauſe I have always been able to. find ſufficient matter for 
curiofity in my own ſpecies. It is uſeleſs to go far in queſt 
of that which may be found at home; a very narrow circle 
af obſervation will . a ſufficient number of men and 

women, who migh aſked, with equal propriety, On 
what they can be thinking ? 

It is reaſonable to believe, that thought, like. every thing 
elſe, has its cauſes. and effects; that it muſt proceed from 
ſomething known, done, or ſuffered; and muſt produce 
ſome action or event. Let how great is the number of 
thoſe in whoſe minds no ſource of thought has ever been 

ned, in whoſe life no conſequence of thought is ever 
diſcovered ; who have learned nothing upon which they 
can reflect; who have neither ſeen nor felt any thing 
which could leave its traces on the memory; who neither 
foreſee nor deſire any change of their condition, and have 
therefore neither fear, hope, nor deſign, and yet are ſup- 
poſed to be thinking being. | 
| To every act a ſubject is required. He chat thinks 
muſt think upon ſomething. . But tell me, ye that pierce 
deepeſt into nature, ye that take the wideſt ſurveys of life, 
inform me, kind ſhades of Malbranche and of Locke, what 
that ſomething can be, which excites and continues thought 
in maiden aunts with ſmall fortunes; in younger ah 
1 t 


that live upon annuities; in traders retired from buſineſs; 
in ſoldiers abſent from their regiments; or in widows that 
have no children? 1 R #3 KK} | e kat 45 e 4a gt 116 
Life is commonly conſidered as either active or contem- 
lative; but ſurely this diviſion, how long ſoever it has 
n received, is inadequate and fallacious. There are mor- 
tals whoſe life is certainly not active, for they do neither 
good nor evil; and whole life cannot be properly called 
contemplative, for they never attend either to the conduct 
of men, or the works of nature, but riſe in the morning, 
look round them till night in careleſs ſtupidity, go to bed 


and fleep, and riſe again in the morning. 
It has been lately a celebrated queſtien in the ſchools of 
philoſophy, Whether the ſoul always thinks? Some have de- 
fined the foul to be the power of thinking ; eoneluded that its 
eſſence conſiſts in act; that, if it ſhould ceaſe to act, it 
would ceaſe to be; and that ceſſation of thought is but ano- 
ther name for extinction of mind. This argument is ſubtle, 
but not concluſive; becauſe it ſuppoſes what cannot be 
proved, that the nature of mind is properly defined; Others 
affect to difdain ſubtilty, when ſubtilty will not ſerve their 
urpoſe, and appeal to daily experience. We ſpend many 
rs, they ſay, in ſleep, without the leaſt remembrance of 
any thoughts which then paſſed in our minds; and ſince we 
can only by our own conſciouſneſs be ſure that we think, 
why ſhould we imagine that we have had thought of which 
no conſciouſneſs remains fi 7 
This argument, which appeals to experience, may from 
experience be confuted. We every day do ſomething which 
we forget when it is done, and know to have been done 
only by conſequence. The waking hours are not denied to 
have been paſſed in thought; yet he that ſhall endeavour - 
| to recolleQ on one day the ideas of the former, will only 
turn the eye of reflection 8 he will find, that 
the greater part is irrevocably vaniſhed, and wonder how 
= moments could come and go, and leave ſo little behind 
em. won tage, HEL 
Jo diſcover only that the arguments on both ſides are 
defective, and to throw back the tenet into its former un- 
certainty, is the ſport of wanton or malevolent ſcepticiſm, 


delighting to ſee the ſons of philoſophy at work upon a tas | 


which never can be decided. I ſhall ſuggeſt an argument 
hitherto overlooked, which may perhaps determine the 
If 


— be impoſſible to think without materials, there muſt 
ny te) Auer yt think; and whenoe 
Thal we furniſh materials for the meditation, the glutton 
between his meals, of the ſportſman in a rainy month, of 
the annuitant between the days of — ory of the 
n hen the mails are detained by contrary winds? 
But how frequent ſoever may be the examples of exiſtence 
without thought, it is certainly a fate not much to be de- 
fred. He that lives in torpid inſenſibility, wants nothing 
of a carcaſe but putrefaction. It is the part of every inhabi- 
tant of the earth to partake the pains and pleaſures of his 
fellow beings ; and, as in 4 road _— a country deſart 
and uniform, che traveller want of amuſe- 
ment, ſo the paſſage of life will — 3 
* 7 
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I AM a very conſtant Fitquentee of the 3 a place 
to which I ſuppoſe the Idler not much a ranger, fince he 
tan have no where elſe ſo much entertainment with fo little 
concurrence of his own endeavour. At all other afſemblics, 
he that comes to receive delight, — be expected to give 
r flary to the wats 
ment of two hours, but to dows' ad ad he willing to'be 
pleaſed. 
y The laſt week ben afferad de e to ben. 
The appearance and retirement of actors are the great 
events of the theatrical world; and their firſt performances 
fill the pit with conjecture and ieation, a8 the 
— actions of a new monarch- agitate n wich ops 
or fear. 
What opinion 1 have formed of the future babe of 
- theſe candidates for dramatic glory, it is not neceſſary to 
declare. Their entrance gave me a higher and nobler * 


No. ab. us LDABR 2 


w.,of humanity 
Main 


feared, 1 bp 663 oh er 
In every new 8 een ng, 
No man can, by any force of refol F 
the full poſſeſhon of his own: powers under the cy of : 2 
large aflembly. .; Variation gf geſture, and flexjan. of voice, 
are to be obtained only by experience. 
There is nothing for which, ſuch numbers think them 
{elves qualified; as for On exhibition. Every human 
being has an adlion graceful to his own, eye, a voice muß 
cal to his un N and a LA which nature forbitls 
him to hn cl other boſom can excel. An art in 
which ſu. Damen ancy e Ne and which 


;nability, Potles of inexperience 
Action irregular. and turbulent may be . voefera- 
tion vghement and confuſed may be reſtrained and modu- 
lated; the ſtalk of the tyrant may become the gait of the 
man; the yell of inarticulate diſtreſs may be reduced to hu- 
man lamentation. All theſe faults ſhould be for a time 
overlooked, and afterwards eenſured with gentleneſs and 
candour. But if in an actor there appears an utter vacaney 
of meaning, 2 frigid equality, a ſtupid languor, a torpid 
apathy, the greateſt kindneſs that can be ſhewn him, is a 
ſpeedy ſentence of 9 . 


I am, Sin, dle 


ns. plex which my correſpondent has offered RP 
4 m very far from wiſhing to invalidate. I always 
conſidered thoſe combinations which, are ſametimes form- 
ed in the playhouſe, as acts of fraud or n he that 
ae — who does nos deer e, is eee : 
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to deceive the public; he that hiſſes in malice. ot ſport; by 
flor and a robber. 
' But ſurely this laudable forbeaitiinit might be juſtly m4 
. poets. The art of the writer, like that of 
the player, is attained by flow degrees. The power of dif- 
tinguiſhing and diſcriminating comick characters, or of 
filling tragedy with poetical images, muſt be the gift of na- 
ture, which no inſtruction nor labour can ſupply; x br 14252 
art of dramatick diſpoſition, the contexture of 
the ition of characters, the involution of the — 
a of ſuſpenſion, and the ftratagems of 067 = 
are to be learned by practice; and. it is cruel to difcourage 2 
poet for ever, becauſe he has not from genius what only ex- 
perience can beftow. 
Life is a ſtage. Let me likewiſe ſolicit Aden for the 
| 60 2 the ſtage of life. They that enter into the 
world are too often treated with unreaſonable tigour by 
thoſe that were once as ignorant and heady as Ae 
and diſtinction is not always made between the faults 
which require ſpeedy and violent eradication; and thoſe 
that will gradually drop away in the progreſſion of life. 
* ſolicitations of appetite, if not checked, will grow 
more importunate; and mean arts of profit or ambition will 
ber m ſtrength in the mind, if they are not early ſuppreſſed. 
miſtaken notions of ſuperiority, deſires of uſeleſs ſhow, 
of little accompliſhments, and all the oy of vanity, 
| boy be na — away then wo of Time. _ 
| oof ſhould not exhauſt i ailings z 
let — diligently agai @ the 2 
leave ſoppery and d Fury to fe of MM 1 
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Nunz. 26. SaTurDay, October 14, 1758. 
AIR. IDLER, 


I NEVER thought thi I ſhould write iy ching to be 

printed; but having lately ſeen your firſt eſſay, which was 
down into the n with a great bundle of gazettes 

and uſcleſs papers, I find that you are willing to admit any 
torreſpondent, and therefore hope * will nor reject = 


$06.26 TA ir & 


If you publiſh” my letter, it tad encourage others, 4 the 
ſame ode with myfelf, to tell their force, which nay 
be perhaps 4s uſefill as thoſe of ren ladies. | 
I am a poor gifl. I was bred in the country ata, char ar » 
ſchool, maintained by the contributions of wealthy nei 
bours. The ladies, or patroneſſes, viſited us Bu Ane to 
time, eramined How we were taught, and faw that dur 
clothes were clean. We lived hap pity enough, and were 
inſtructed to be thankful to thoſe *. whoſe * 0 we. were 
educated. I was always the favourite of my miſtreſs; ſhie 
uſed to call mie to read and ſThew my copy-boòk to all” ſtran⸗ 
gers, who never N N witlioat chmee 305 
ſeldom without 4 
wer 6 laſt the chief of our fu cribers, having "ralted's 2 win- 
ter in London, came down full of an opinion new and 
| ſtrange to'the whole country. She hefd it little leſs: chan 
criminal to teach poor girls to read and write. They who 
are born to poverty, the faid, are born to ignoranee, and 
will work the Barder the fefs they know. She told her 
friends, that London was in confuſion by the inſolence F 
ſervants ;' that fearcely a wench was to be got for all aver 
ince education Had made fach numbers of fine ladi ies; that 
nobody would now accept a lower title than that of 3 
waiting-maid; ' or ſomething that might qualify her ts wear . 
hced ſhoes and long ruffles, and to fit at work in the par- 
tour window. But the was reſolved, for her part, to poll 
no more girls; thoſe, who were to live by their Hands, 
ſhould neither read nor wtite out of het pocket; tlie work 
was bad enough alteady, and ſhe e "would have no part 1 
making it worfſe. 
She was for a ſhort time wa odpofet ; but the "Y * 
ſevered in her notions, and withdrew her ſubſcription, | _ 
Few liften without 4 defire of conviction to thoſe 1 ad- 0 
viſe them to ſpare their money. Her exam ple and he 
guments gained ground daily ; and in lefs fan à year 12 
whole pariſh was convinced, that the nation would be ruin- 
6d, if che children of the poor were taught to read oe. 
Sy 
Our ſchool was now diff6tved : ny miſtreſs Kita 
when we patted, and told me, that, ing old and 27 
leſs, the could not affiſt me, adiſed me od ſeek a ſervice, 
and 17 me not to forget what I Had learned. 
e {cholatſhip, which Had hitherto fe- 
comme me to favour, was, by the adherents to the 5 
Vol. IV; 5 - 8 new . 
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to deceive the public; he that hiſſes in malice. of fport; ts 
ge opprefior and'2 robber; 1 
But ſurely this laudable forbearance might be juſtly ex- 
tended to young poets. The art of the writer, like that of 
the player, is attained by ſtow degrees. The power of dif- 
tingniſhing and diſcriminating comick characters, or of 
filling tragedy with poetical images, muſt be the gift of na- 
ture, which no inſtruction nor labour can ſupply; but the 
art of dramatick diſpoſition, the contexture of the ſcenes, 
the ition of characters, the involution of the plot, the 
f i of ſuſpenſion, and the ſtratagems of ſurprize, 
are to be learned by practice; and. it is cruel to diſcourage a 
poet for ever, becauſe he has not from genius what only ex- 
Life is a ſtage. Let me likewiſe ſolicit' candour for the 

| young actor on the ſtage of life. They that enter into the 
world are too often treated with unreaſonable” rigour by 
thoſe that were once as * and heady as themfelves; 
and diſtinction is not always made between the faults 
which require ſpeedy and violent eradication, and thoſe 
that will gradually drop away in the progreſſion of life, 
Vicious ſolicitations of appefite, if not checked, will grow 
more importunate z and mean arts of profit or ambition will 
—— ſtrength in the mind, if they are not early ſuppreſſed. 
ut miſtaken notions of ſuperiority, deſires of uſeleſs ſhow, 
pride of little accompliſhments, and all the train of vanity, 
will be bruſhed away by the wing of Tine. y 
Feproof ſhould not exhauſt its power upon petty failings; 
let it watch diligently againſt incurſion of vice, and 
leave foppery and futility to die of themſelves. 
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Nun. 26. SATURDAY, October 14, 1758. 


MR. IDLER, - 


I NEVER thought that I ſhould write any thing to be 

| 8 but having lately ſeen your firſt eſſay, which was 
down into the Band with a great bundle of gazettes 

and uſeleſs papers, I find that you are willing to admit any 
torreſpondent, and therefore hope you will * 
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If you publiſh" my letter, it may encourage in 
eo oöndtion vith myfelf, 57 their ſtories, which ay 
be perhaps as 1 as thöoſe of great ladies. 

I am a poor gif. T was bred in the country at a claiity- 
ſchool, el hed by the contributions of wealthy 1 neig 
bours. The lai 5 or patroneſſes, viſited us ftom time 15 
time, etamined How we were taught, and faw that our 
clothes were clean, We lived ha ppity enough, and were 
inſtructed to be thankful to thoſe at whoſe coſt we. were 
educated. I was always the favourite of my miſtreſs; ſhe 
uſed to call me to read '#hd ſThew my copy-book to all ans 

gers, who never difthifſed ob P withott eommendakion, aud 

ſeldom without a (kf 

re laſt the chief of our fub - bats, havin paſted à 4 nh 
ter in Lands, came down full of an opinion neu and 
ſtrange tothe whole” cout She hefd it little leſs: than 
criminal to'teath girks o read and write. They who 
are born to ty, ſhe faid, are born to ignoranee, aud 
will work the harder the ſels they know. She told her 
friends, that London was in confuſion by the inſolenee of 
ſervants ;/ that fcareely a wench was to be got for 41, work, 
| fince education kid made fach trambers'of fine ladies, that 
nobody would now accept a, lower title than that" of. 5 a 
waiting-maid, or ſomething that might qualify her to wear 
hced and long ruffles, and to fit at work in the par⸗ 
tour window. But fhe was reſolved, for her part, to poil 
no more girls; thoſe, who were to live by their hands, 
ſhould neither read nor write out of het Pocket; tlie world 
was bad enou ugh already, and the would have no park, 
making it worſe. 

She was for a ſhort time war oppofet 3 but the p 
ſevered in her notions, and withdrew - her emp 
Few liſten without à defire of cbnviction to 185 ho ad- 
viſe them to ſpare their money. Her example and her ar- 
guments gained ground daily ; amd in lefs thin 5 a year 85 
whole pariſh'was convinced, that the nation would) be ruin- 
ed, if the children of the poor were Hog, to read and 
write. | 

Our ſchool was now diffotved : my miſtreſs wits ms 
when we patted, and told me, that, being old and help- 
lels, ſhe could not affiſt me, #dviſed me © ſeek 2 s . 
and charged me not to forget what I had learned. | 

My reputation for ſch kolatihip; „ which Had hitherto f 
commencled me to favour, wit, by: the adherents: to Pg 

Vol. NV. SG ne 
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: me opinion, conſidered. as a crime; and, when I offered 
myſelt to any miſtreſs, I had no other anſwer: than, Sure, 
child, you would not work ! hard work is not fit for a pen-we- 
man z a ſcrubbing-bruſh would ſpoil your hand, child! 1 
I could not live at home; and: while I was conſidering 
to what I ſhould betake me, one of the girls, who had gone 
from our ſchool to Londen, came down, in a filk gown, and 
told her acquaintance how well the lived, what fine 
things ſhe ſaw, and what great wages ſhe received. I re- 
ſolved to try my fortune, and took my paſſage in the next 
week's waggon to Londen. I had no ſnares laid for me at 
my arrival, but came ſafe to a ſiſter of my miſtreſs, who 
undertook to get me a place. She knew only the families 
of mean tradeſmen ; and I, having. no high opinion of my 
_ own qualifications, was willing to accept the firſt offer. 
My firſt miſtreſs was wife of a working watch-maker, 
who earned more than was ſufficient to keep his family in 
decency and plenty; but it was their conſtant practice to 
hire a chaiſe on Sunday, and ſpend half the wages of the 
week on Richmond Hill ; of er he commonly lay half 
in bed, and ſpent the other half in merriment; «gay 
and Wedneſday conſumed the reſt of his money's and 
days every week were paſſed in extremity of want by us 
who were left at home, while my maſter lived on truſt at 
an alehouſe. You may he ſure, that of the ſufferers the 
maid ſuffered moft; and I left them, after three months, 
rather than be ſtarved. th 
I was then, maid to a hatter's wife. There was no want 
to be dreaded, for they lived in perpetual luxury. My 
miſtreſs was a diligent woman, and roſe early in the morn- 
ing to ſet the journeymen to work; my maſter was a man 
much beloved by his neighbours, and ſat. at one club or 
other muy night. I was obliged to wait on my maſter at 
night, and on my miſtreſs in the morning. He ſeldom 
came home before two, and ſhe roſe at five. I could no 
more live without ſleep than without food, and therefore 
entreated them to look out for another ſervant. 
My next removal was to a linen-draper's, who had fix 
children, My miſtreſs, when I firſt. entered. the houſe, 
informed me, that I muſt never contradict the children, 
nor ſuffer them to cry. I had no deſire to offend, and 
' readily promiſed to do my beſt. But when I gave them 
their breakfaſt, I could not help all firſt ; when I was play- 
ing with one in my lap, I was forced to keep the reſt in 
535 | exꝑectation. 
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expectation. That which was not goed always reſent- 
ed the injury with a loud outcry, which-put my miſtreſs in 
a fury at me, and, procured ſugar- plumbs to the child. I 
— not keep ſix children quiet, who were bribed to be 
clamorous; and was therefore diſmiſſed, as a girl honeſt, 
but not good natured. 7 1 Hs a £3 Ii 
I then lived with a couple that kept a petty ſhop of rem- 
nants and cheap linen. I was qualified to make a bill, or 
keep a book; and being therefore often called, at a buſy 
time, to ſerve the cuſtomers, expected that 1 ſhould now 
be happy, in proportion as I was uſeful. But my miſtreſs 
appropriated ever 2 part of the profit to ſome private uſe 
and, as ſhe pps er in her theft, at aft deducted ſuch: 
ſums, that my maſter began to wonder how he ſold fo much, 
and gained ſo little. . e emen de. aſſiſt mn 
and n, very gravely, to hope that was honeſt, | 
yet theſe horp 920 —— to be 22 Lou —5 be- 
lieve that I did not ſtay there much longer. © © 
Ibe reſt of my ſtory I will tell you in another letter; and 
only beg to be informed, in ſome: paper, for which of my 
places, except perhaps the laſt, I was diſqualified by my 
il in reading and writing. | Be i Let. th 
| 5 ; I am, Sir, | Ra: 1265 
Your very humble ſervant, | 
1 Ct _ »:,__ » 'BgTTY BROOM: | 
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Ir has been the endeswoürof all thoſe whom 'the wortd 
has reverenced for ſuperior wiſdom, to perſuade man to 
be acquainted with himſelf, to learn his own powers and his 
own wezi:neſs, to obſerve by what evils he is moſt danger- 
ouſly beſet, and by what temptations moſt eaſily overcome. 
This counſel has been often given with ſerious dignity; 
and often received with appearance of conviction ;z but, as 
very few can ſearch deep into their own minds without 
meeting what they wiſh to hide from themſelves, ſcarcely 
any man perſiſts in cultivating ſuch diſagreeable acquaint- 
ance, but draws the veil again between his eyes and his 

| | F* = heart, 
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heart, leaves his paſfions and appetites as he found them, 
and adviſes others to look into themſevvx es. 

This is the common reſult of enquiry even among thoſe 
that endeavour to grow wiſer or better: but this endeavour 
is far enough from frequency ; the greater part of the mul- 
titudes that ſwarm upon the earth have never been diſ- 
turbed by fuch uneaſy curioſity, but deliver themſelves up 
to bufinefs or to pleaſure, plunge into the current of life, 
whether placid or turbulent, and paſs on from one point of 
— — to another, attentive rather to any thing than the 

ate of their minds; ſatisfied, at an eaſy rate, with an 
opinion, that they are no werſe than others, that every 
man muſt mind his own intereſt; or that their pleaſures 
hurt only themfclves, and are therefore no proper ſubjects 


. of cenſure. 


Some, however, there are, whom the intruſion of ſcru- 
_ the recolleQion of better notions, or the latent repre- 

ſion of good examples, will not ſuffer to live entirely 
contented with their own conduct; theſe are forced to 
pacify the mutiny of reaſon with fair promiſes, and quiet 
their thoughts with deſigns of calling all their actions 
to review, and planning a new ſcheme for the time to 
come. COT 
There is nothing which we eſtimate ſo fallaciouſly as 
the force of our own reſolutions, nor any fallacy which we 
ſo unwillingly and tardily detect. He that has reſolved a 
thouſand times, and a thouſand times deferted his own 
purpoſe, yet ſuffers no abatement of his confidence, but 
ſtill believes himſelf his own maſter ; and able, by innate 
vigour of ſoul, to preſs forward to his end, through all the 
obſtructions that inconveniences or delights can put in his 


way. | . | 

That this miſtake ſhould prevail for a time, is very natural. 
When conviction is preſent, and temptation out of fight, 
we do not cafily conceive how any reaſonable being can de- 


_ viate from his true intereſt. What ought to be done while 


it yet hangs only in ſpeculation, is ſo plain and certain, that 
there is no place for doubt ; the whole ſoul yields itſelf to 
the predominance of truth, and readily determines to do 
what, when the the time of action comes, will be at laſt 


omitted. 


believe moſt men may review all the lives that have 
paſſed within their obſervation, without remembering one 


efficacious reſolution, or being able to tell a fingle IR 
* 
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of a courſe of practice ſuddenly changed in conſequence 
on a change of opinion, or an eſtabliſhment of determinati- 
| Many indeed alter their conduct, and are not at fifty 
— they were at thirty; but they commonly varied imper- 
ceptibly from themſelves, followed the train of external 
cauſes, and rather ſuffered reformation than made it. 

It is not uncommon to charge the difference between 
promiſe and performance, between profeſſion and reality, 
upon deep deſign and ſtudied deceit ; but the truth is, that 
there is very little hypocriſy in the world; we do not 
often endeavour or wiſh to impoſe on others an on ourſelve 
we reſolve to do right, we hope to keep our reſolutions, 
we declare them to confirm our own hope, and fix dur 
own inconſtaneꝝ by calling witneſſes of our actions; but at 
laſt habit prevails, and thoſe Amen = l our =_—y 
umph, laugh at our defeat. 

uſtom is commonly: too aeg thn the: melt reſolute 
er, though furniſhed for the aſſault with all the wea- 
pons of "hiloſophy. He that endeavours 10 free himſelf 
« from an ill habit, ſays Batony “ muſt not change too 
« much at a time, let be ſhould be diſcouraged by diſh 
6 culty; nor too little, for then he will make 1 
« yances.” This is a precept which may be applauded 
in a book, — will fail in the trial, in which every change 
will be found too great or too little. Thoſe who have been 
able to conquer habit, are like thoſe that are fabled to Have 
returned from the realms of Pluto | 


Pauci, qu 105 equus amavit 
Jupiter, atque ardens evexit ad ethera virtue. 


They are ſufficient to give hope, but not ſecurity; 5 to ani- 
mate the conteſt, but not to promiſe victory. 

Thoſe who are in the power of evil habits muſt conquer | 
them as they can; and conquered they muſt be, or neither 
wiſdom nor happineſs can be attained : but thoſe who are 
not yet ſubject to their influence may, by timely caution, 
preſerve their freedom; they may effectually reſolve to 
eſcage the tyrant, whom they will whe vainly e to 
conquer. 
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Ir is very forin 1 at 3 3 
nobody ery ay but himſelf, to ridicule or to cenſure the 


— practices of mankind ; and thoſe who have no 
to break the rules of propriety, 1 1 1＋ 
udgment, and join in his merriment; but let 

— — or his readers mingle with common life, they will 

find themſelves irreſiſtibly borne! away by the ſtream of 

cuſtom, and muſt ſubmit, after —4. have 1 at others, 
to give others the ſame at them. 

is no-paper ale by. th 4 gs ich 1 have 

read with more a ion than that which cenſures the 

actice of recording vulgar in the newſpapers; 

I carried it about in my pocket, and read it to all ; 

hom l ſuſpected of having publiſhed their nuptials, or of 

— inclined to publiſh them, and ſent tranſcripts of it 

the cou ries that trexgrotieg. your precepts for the 

next fortnight. I hoped that they ke all vexed, and pleaſ- 

ed myſelf with imagi pining the their hen, 

Burt ſhort is the triumph of malignity, 1 was married laſt 
week to Miſs Mohair, Ne da — —oþ of a faleſman; and, at 

wy firſt appearance after the wedding night, was aſked by 

my wa s mother, whether I had ſent our marriage to the 

m I endeavoured to ſhew how unfit it was to de- 

_ the attention of the publick to our domeſtick affairs; 

but ſhe told me with great vehemence, © That ſhe would 

ce not have it tho bs on match; that the blood 

&« of the Mohairs ſhould never be difgraced ; that her huſ- 

te band had ſerved all the pariſh offices but one ; that ſhe 

% had _ five-and-thirty years at the ſame houfe, had 

ALE 74 —_— u hilings in the and would 

ve 2 now, though ſhe was not as fine and as flaunt- 

as Mrs. Ginghum, the deputy's wife, ſhe was not 

| 1 and would ſhew her face with 

0 2 the beſ of them, and fince I had married her daugh- 

c«c ter 
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ter At this inſtant entered my le a 
grave many bm whom I expected ſuccour z but upon hear- 
ing the caſe, he told me, * That it would be very impru- 
0 dent to miſs ſuch an opportunity of advertiſing my ſnop; 
« and that when notice was given of my 2 many 
« of my wife's friends would think themſelveßg obliged to 
« be my cuſtomers,” I was 3 elamour on one 
ſide, a6 — day the other, and ſhall be obliged to tel 

days ago Timothy Muſhroom, an eminent 
ailman in Sea-Coal-Lane, war married to Miſs Polly Mohair 
of Lotlibury, a g young lady, with a * fortune. 


* f 8 : : 1 
: „ ' s "a , 
- p 


— wite of who \greger whats hates 
publiſhed about ten weeks ago, in which he complains, like 
a ſorry fellow, that I loiter in the ſhop with my rf | 
pig — and T_T Oy him to take me out on Sure 
2 girl to look — „ Sweet Mr. 
* if you did. — know all, you would give no encou- 
ragement to ſuch an unreaſona is grumbler. I brought 
kim three hundred pounds, which ſet him up in a 
and bought-in a ſtock, on which, with good management, 
we might live comfortably ; but now I have given him a 
- ſhop, — to watch him and the ſhop too. I will 
tell you, Mr. 1d/er, how it is. There is an alehouſe over 
the way with a ninepin alley, to, which he is ſure to run 
when I turn my back, and there loſes his money, for he 
plays at ninepins as he does every thing elſe. ile he is 
at this favourite ſport, he ſets a dirty boy to watch his 
door, and call him to his cuſtomers ; but he is long in com- 
ing, and 0 , hens comes, that our cuſtom falls olf 


Tale who cannot govern themſelves, muſt be governed. 

I have reſolved to keep him for the future behind his 
counter, and let him bounce at his cuſtomers if he dares. 
I cannot be above ſtairs and below at the ſame time, and 
have therefore taken a girl to look after the child and dreſs 
_ the dinner; and, after all, pray who is to blame? 
On a Sunday, it is true, ks make him walk abroad, and ; 


s carry the child; I wonder who ſhould carry it 
But I never take him out till after church-time, nor would 
do it then, but that, if he is left alone, he will be 1 


* 


| ; 
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bed. On a Sunday, if be ſtays at home, he has fix. — 
and, hen he can eat no longer, has twenty ſtratagems 

eſeape from me 10 dhe alchouſe 3 but I common keep te 
door locked, til Mendoy profiuces nn 


do. 

This is the true ſtate of the caſe, and theſe. are au poo 
vocations for which he has written his letter to you, l hope 
EN will write a paper to ſhew, that, if a muſt ſpend; 

whole time in watching her huſband, the cannot one 
veniently tend her 1 or fit at her needle.- wh 
An. * am, Sir, Kc: * I 


ban % 
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Tuxkxk is in this town a fakes of oppreſſion which 
law has not hitherto prevented or redreſſed. i 44. 
lam a chairman. You know, Sir, we come when Fc 
are called, and are expected to carry all who require our. 
"afſiſtance. | It is common for men of the moſt unwieldy; 
carpulenee. to crowd themſelves into à chair, and demand; 
to be carried for 2 ſhilling as far as an airy young lady whom 
we ſcarcely feel upon our poles. Surely we ought to be 
paid like all other mortals in proportion to our labour. En- 
ſhould be fixed in proper places to weigh chairs ag 
they wei igh waggons; and thoſe, whom eaſe and plenty 
have made unable to carry themſelves, ſhould give N a 
their ates er to thoſe wha . them. 47 
am, Sir, &c. 
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1 HAVE often ee * friends are loſt by Abe 
tinuance of intercourſe without any offence on either part, 
and have long known, that it is more dangerous to be for- 
gotten than to be blamed; I therefore haſte to ſend 

you the reſt of my * left by the delay of another _ 
| my t, 5 
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night, the name of Betty Broan. might be no longer xcmæm- 
bered by you or your readers. yk £3147 ein tet 0.305 
Heving left the laſt placę in hafte to avoid. the charge or 
Vas forced to, take a lodging in a back ſtreet... I. had-now. 
got good clothes. The woman ho lived in che garret ap- 
polite to mine Was very officiqus, and offered to take care 
of my room aud clean it, while: went round. to m jag 
quaintance to enquire for a miſtreſg. I Rne mot vNv the 
was ſo kind, nor how I could reggmapenſe; her i; but in a few 
days I miſſed ſome of my linen, ent to another lodging, 
and reſolyed not to have another friend in the next gar? 
r $7 non ible ny See bg cir Det nbc 
In fix weeks I became under-maid-at the houſe; of a-mer- 
cer in Cornbill, whoſe ſon was his apprentice. The vaung | 
Ae e 
of his father; and 1 Was ordered by my miſtreis to | 
| — flently to his bed, under the counter, and to he 
very careful to take away his candle. The hours which L 
was obliged to watch, whilſt. the reſt of the family was in 
bed, I conſidered as ſupernumęrary, and, having no buſi- 
neſs aſſigned. for them, thought myſelf at liberty to ſpend 
them 2 — way: I kept myſelf awake with à hook, i 
and 2 om I 7.— che better = 3 85 
nity of reading. At laſt, the upper · maid found my bock, 
and ſhewed it to my miſtreſs, who. told me, that wenehes | 
like me might ſpend their time better; that (he never knew 
any of the readers that had good deſigns in their heads ; that 
ſhe could always find ſomething elſe to do with her time, 
than to puzzle over books; and did not like that ſuch a ſins 
lady ſhould fit up for her young maſter. 
This was the firſt time that I found it thought criminal 
or dangerous to know how to-read, I was diſmiſſed decent- 
ly, leſt I ſhould tell tales, and had a ſmall gratuity above 
my Woghde;; nd {ie wonettg; 4 rn 
I then lived with a gentle woman of a ſmall fortune. Thies 
was the 2 happy part of my life. My miſtreſs, 2 
whom public diverſions were too expenſive, ſpent her 3 
with books, and was pleaſed to find a maid who could par- 
take her amuſements. I roſe early in the morning, that I 
might haye time in the afternoon to read or liſten, and was | 
ſuffered to tell my opinion, or expreſs my delight. Thus 
ſifteen months ſtole away, in which I did not repine that 1 
was born to ſervitude. ' But a þurning fever ſeized my ref 
| | | ee 


5 PIN GDI | wal 
en, of whom I ſhall 5 80 more, than that her ſervane 


grave. 
"2: As ee if in a kind ef tikery; which made me very un- 
be lor another place; and was rather too dehcate for the 
converſation of a kitchen; ſo that when I'was hired in the 
family of an aſt India Arete; my behaviour was ſo dil. 
ſerent, as they ſaid, from chat of a common ſervant, that 
they concluded me a gentle woman in diſguiſe, and turned 
me out in three weeks, ot 1 7805 of forne Wer wang 
could not — 518 
[then fled for r Seeed bn, nc 
I hoped to find no obſtruQion from my new accompliſh- 
ments, and was kired under the houſckeeper in a ſplendid 
family. Here I was too wiſe for the maids, and too nice for 
the footmen ; yet I might have lived on without much un-. 
eaſineſs, had not my miſtreſs, the 33 who uſed 
to employ me in buying necefſaries for the er found a 
bill which I had made of one day's — ere poſe it 
did not quite agree with her bath book, for the yr de- 
clared her reſolution, that there ſhould be no en bag be; 
in that kitchen but her own. © 
. She had the juſtice, or the prudence, not to injure my 
reputation 3 and I was eaſily admitted into another houſe in 
the urhood, where my buſineſs was to ſweep the 
rooms and make the beds. Here I was, for ſome time, the 
favourite of Mrs. Simper, my lady's woman, who could 
not bear the vulgar girls, and was happy in the attendance 
of a young woman of ſome education. Mrs. Simper loved 
2 novel, gh ſhe could not read hard words, and there- 
fore, when her lady was abroad, we always laid hold on 
her books. At laſt, my abilities became ſo much celebrat- 
ed, that the houſe-ſteward uſed to employ me in keeping 
his accounts. Mrs. Simper then found out, that my ſauci- 
neſs was grown to ſuch a height that nobody could endure 
it, and told my lady, that there never had been a room well 
ſwept fince Betty Broom came into the houſe. | 
I was then hired by a conſumptive lady, who waited. 2 
maid that could read and write. I attended her four years, 
and though ſhe was never pleaſed, yet when I declared my 
reſolution to leave her, the burſt into tears, and told me 
that I muſt bear the peeviſhneſs of a ſick bed, and I ſhould 
find myſelf remembered in her will. I complied, and a 
codicil was added in my favour; but in leſs than a week, 
when I ſet her gruel befor her, I laid the ſpoon on * 
| | | g 
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gde, and ſhe threw her will into the bre. In tue days: the 
made another, which ſhe burnt in the ſame manner becauſe 
ſhe could not eat her chicken. A third was made, and de- 
ſtroyed becauſe ſhe heard a mouſe within the wuinſcot, and 
was ſure that I ſhould ſuffer her to be carrie{#way'glive, 
After this I was for ſame time out of favour, but "as her 
illneſs grew upon her, reſentment and ſullenneſs gave 'w 
to kinder 2 She died, and left me five hund 
pounds; with this fortune I gm going to ſettle in my native 
pariſh, where I reſolve to ſpend ſome en "ny _ in 
teachi r ag and write. LE 

erg am; Bray 2 5: 65474 F 
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Tur deſires of man — with his e every 
ſtep which he advances brings ſomething within his view, 
which he did not ſee before, and which, as ſoon as he ſees it, 
he begins to want. Where neceſlity ends, curioſity be- 
ins; and no ſooner are we ſupplied with every thing that 
nature _ demand, than we fit down to contrive artificial 


a £2575 
gr ch. this reſtleſſneſs of mind; every W end 5 5 
city A filled with innumerable employments, for which the 
greater part rt of mankind is without a name; with artifi- 
cers, whoſe labour is exerted in producing ſuch "con 
veniences, that many ſhops are furniſhed with inſtraments, 
of which the uſe can hardly be found without enquiry, but 
which he that once knows them quickly learns: to number 
among neceſſary. things. n 
Such is the diligence with ee in countries complete- 
ly civilized, one part of mankind labours for another, that 
wants are ſupplied faſter than they can be formed, and the 
idle and luxurious find life ſtagnate for want of ſome deſire 
to keep it in motion. This ſpecies of diſtreſs furniſhes 2 
new ſet of occupations; and multitudes are bufied, from 
_— 5 in N the n * the nem ſomething 


—_ 
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It - is very common to reproach thoſe artiſts as uſeleſi, 
who produce only ſuch ſuperfluities as neither accommodate 
the body, nor improve the mind; and of which no other 
effect can he imagined, chan that they are the occaſions of 
pending money, and conſuming tim 
Hut this cenſure will be mitigated, when it is ſeriouſly 
conſidered, that money and time are the heavieſt burthens of 
life, and that the unhappieſt of all' mortals are thoſe who 
have more of either than they know how to uſe. 'To ſet 
himſelf free from theſe incumbrances, one hurries to 
Newmarket ; another travels over Europe; one pulls down 
his houſe and calls architects about him; another buys 2 
ſeat in the country, and follows his hounds over hedges 
and through rivers; one makes collections of ſhells; and 
another- ſearches the world for tulips and carnations. 

He is ſure a public benefactor who finds employment 
for thoſe to whom it is thus difficult to find it for themſelves. 
It is true, that this is ſeldom done merely from generoſity 
or compaſſion; almoſt every man ſeeks his own advantage 
in helping others, and therefore it is too common for mer- 
cenary olficiouineis to conſider rather what is grateful, than 
- what is right. „ "ba alt vb: l 

We all know that it is more profitable to be loved than 
eſteemed 3 and miniſters of pleaſure will always be found, 
who ſtudy to make themſelves neceſſary, and to ſupplant 
_ thoſe who are practiſing the ſame arte. 

One of the amuſements of idleneſs is reading without the 
fatigue of cloſe attention, and the world therefore ſwarms 

— re is not to be ſtudied, but to be 
rea 5 ; . * 
No ſpecies of literary men has lately been ſo much mul - 
tiplied as the writers of news. © Not many years ago the 
nation was content with one gazette; but now we have not 
only in the lis papers for every morning and every 
evening, but almoſt every large town has its weekly hiſtorian, 
who regularly circulates his periodical intelligence, and 
fills the villages of his diſtrict with conjectures on the 
events of war, and with debates on the true intereſt of 
Europe, - N | | Foy 
To write news in its perfection requires ſuch a com- 
bination of qualities, that a man completely fitted for the 
taſk is not always to be found. In Sir Henry Wotton's jocu- 
lar definition, An ambaſſadar is ſaid to be a man of virtue 
ſent abread to tell lies for the advantage of his country ; a news- 
\ | writer 
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writer is a man without virtue, ub 4orites lies at home for | his 
own profit. To theſe compoſitions is required neither | 
nor knowledge, neither induſtry nor ſprightlineſs'5- = pc 
tempt of ſhame — —— to truth m_— — 
cefl; He who by a long famili — | 
— qualities, — — tell to-day hat he 
intends to contradict to- morrow; he may aſſirm :fearteſaly 
what he knows that he ſhalt de obliged to rerant, —_— | 
write letters from Amferdum or 'Dreſden to himſelf. | 

In a time of war nation-is ahrays of one mind, eager 
to hear ſomething . of themſelves and ill of the ig 
At this time the taſk of newe-writers is op: they have 
nothing to do but to tell that a battle is expected, and a- 
terwards that a battle has been fought; in which we and 
our friends, whether cy or e 9a” — all, _ 
our enemies did nothing. 

Scarcely any thing awakens attention like a s conch 
ty. The writer of news never fails in the intetmiſſion oi 
actions to tell how the enemies murdered children and raviſſa- 

ed virgins; and, if the ſcene of action be ſomewhat dis- 
. — ſcalps half the inhabitants of 2 province. - | 
Among the calamities of war may be of x94 e the 
diminution of the oy of 2 by the falſchoods gre | 
intereſt dictates, and — gene A peace with 
equally leave the warrior and relator of wars deſtitute of - 
employment; and I know not whether more is to be dread- 
ed . ſtreets filled with ſoldiers accuſtomed to plun- 
der, or froms f e As re 66 eee 


lie. 
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Many ee hav — Fs pride bi of a 
human vices the wideſt dominion, appears in the greateſt 
multiplicity of forms, and lies hid under the greateſt w- 
ul if diſguiſes; of diſguiſes, worm like the moon's 
veil of bri 7, are both its /uftre is al, and ber 
it to Ark ac — they hide it 3 ourſelves. | 
It is not. my intention to degrade” pride from this pre- 
——_ of miſchief; yet Þ know” not whether | idleneſs 


may 


to vary the poſture of indulgenee, and whoſe day differs 
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idlenefs in its full dignity 


There are ſome that 
who call themſelves the Idle, as Bufrris in the play callt bim- 
felf the Proud ; who boaſt that they do nothing, and thank 
their ſtars that they have nothing to do; who ſleep every 
—— ſleep no longer; and riſe only that exer- 

them to ſleep again; wh the reign 
of darkneſs by double curtains, and never ſee the ſun but 
— they hate his beams 5 whoſe whole labour is 


err l 


ded. 


Theſe aue dhe une and open votaries of idleneſs, for 
whom the weaves the garlands of poppies, and into whoſe 
cup ſhe pours the waters of oblivion ; who exiſt in a ſtate 
of ſtupidity, f g and forgotten ; who have 
long ceaſed to live, and at whoſe deach the ine can ay 
fay, that have ceaſed to breathe. 

But idleneſs predominates in many lives where it is not ſul. 

— for, being a vice which terminates in itſelf, it may 
without injury to others; and it is therefore not 


like fraud, which emlangere- proper z or like 
pride, — naturally ſeeks its gratifications — 


5 

eriority. Idleneſs is a ſilent and quality, that 
neither ies envy by oſtentation, — by — . 
and therefore nobody is buſy to cenſure: or detect it. ä 

As pride ſometimes is hid under humility, idloneſs is often 
covered by turbulence and hurry. He that neglects his 
known duty and real employment, naturally endeavours 
to crowd his mind with ſom that may bar out the re- 
membrance of his own folly, 4 does any thing but what 
he ought to do with eager diligence, that he may keep him- 
felf in his own favour. 

Some are always in a ſtate of preparation, occupied in 
previous meaſures, forming plans, accumulating materials, 
and __— iding for the main affair. Theſe are certainly under 

cret power of idleneſs. Nothing is to be expected 
A the workman whoſe tools are for ever to be ſought- 
I was once told by a great maſter, that no man ever excel- 
led in ing, who was eminently curious about ent 
and colours. 

There are others to whom idleneſs diates another expe- 
dient, by which life may be paſſed. unprofitably _ 1 
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out the tediouſneſs of many vacant hours. The art 2 
fill the day with petty buſineſs, to have always ſomething 
hand which may raiſe curioſity, but not ä wy 
keep the mind in a ſtate of action, but not of labour. 
This art has for many years been practiſed by my old 
friend Sober with wondarhut"Ruceeſs. Sober is à man of 
ſtrong deſires and quick imagination, ſo exactly balanced 
by the love of eaſe, that can ſeldom ſtimulate him to 
any difficule undertaking; they have, however, fo much 
power, that they wü usr ſuffer him to lie quite at reſt; and 
though. they do not make him ſufficiently uſeful wo ay 
make him at leaſt weary of himſelf. 

r. Saber chief ber is converſation; * is. no 
1 attention; to ſpeak or to hear ig 
equally pleaſing 3 for he ſtill fancies that he is teaching or 
learni belkin, and is free for ee We 
r E 


1 


But 1 is one time at night when he muſt go | 
that his friends may fleep ; and another time in = morn- | 

when all the world agrees to ſhut out interruption. 
Te are the moments of which r Sober trembles at the 
thought. But the miſery 9 intervals he has 
many means of . He has perſuaded himſelf, 
that the manual arts are undeſervedly overlooked; he Lag 
obſerved in many trades the effects of cloſe thought, and 
Juſt ratiocination. From ſpeculation he proceeded to prac- 
tice, and ſupplied himſelf with the tools of a carpenter, with 
which he mended his coal-box very ſucceſsfully, and which 
he ſtill continus to employ, as he finds occaſion. _ 

He has attempted at other times the crafts of the ſhoe- 
maker, tinman, plumber, and potter; in all theſe arts he 
has failed, and reſolves to qualify himſelf for them by bet- 
ter information. But his daily amuſement is chemiſtry. 
He has a ſmall furnace, which he employs in diſtillation, 
and which has long been the ſolace of his life. He draws 
oils and waters, and eſſences and ſpirits, which he knows 
to be of no uſe; fits and counts the drops as they come from 
his retort, and forgets that, whilſt a drop is falling, a mo- 
ment flies away. 
| x; on Sober / 1 "AR often teazed him with reproof, and 
he has often promiſed reformation 5 for no man is ſo m 

open to conviction as the Ialer, but there is none on whom 
- operates ſo little. What will be the effect of this paper 
I know not; perhaps he will read it and 0 and _ 


* 
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the. firs in his furnace; but my hope is, chat he will quit 
his trifles, and betake himſelf to rational and uſeful &. 
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Amon the innutzeräble mörtifcations that way 
human arrogance on every fide, "= reckoned our 
ignorance of the moſt common objects and effects, a defett 
of which we become more fenfible by eve Py to fup- 
ply it. Vulgar and inactive minds confourt familfarf 

with knowledge, and conceive themſelves informed of the 
whole nature of things when they are ſhewn their form or 
told their uſe ; but the fpeculatift, who is not content with 
Tuperficiat views, | h himſelf with fruitleſs curioſfi- 
ty, and fill as he enquires more, perceives only that he 
e en weld grove part UF avi KEE" path 
"hy is a ſtate in which t part of every life is paſſed. 
No aba has been Jer fecerel, whoſe llience bs not 
varied with intervals of infenfibility ; and ſome late phi- 
lofophers have extended the empire of fleep over the vegeta- 
ble world. OO IR e K Mey F c 
FTet of this change, ſo frequent, ſo great, fo general, 
and ſo neceffary, no ſearcher has yet found either the effi- 
cient or finak cauſe; or can tell by what power the mind 
and body are thus chained down in irreſiſtible ſtupefaction; 
or what benefits the animal receives from this altetriate 
ſuſpenſion of its active powers. 5 {el 

tever may be the multiplicity or contrariety of opi- 
nions upon this fubject, nature has taken ſufficient care 
that theory ſhalt have little influence on practice. The moſt 
diligent enquirer is not able long to keep his eyes open 
the moſt eager difputant will begin about midnight to de- 
ſert his argument; and, once in four-and-twenty hours, 
the gay and the gloomy, the witty and the dull, the clamo- 
rous and the filent, the buſy and the idle, are all over- 
ker 86 by the gentle tyrant, and all lie down in the equa- 


y of ſleep. - n 
9 -Philsfophy 
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Philoſophy has often attempted to repreſs inſolenge, by 
aſſerting, that all conditions are levelled 7 death; A Job . 
on which, however it may deject the happy, will ſeldom, 
afford much comfort to the wretched, It is far more pleaſ-, 
ing to conſider, that ſleep is equally, a leveller with, death 
that the time is never at a great diſtance, when the balm. o 
reſt ſhall be diffuſed alike upon every head, when, the. di- 
verſities of life ſhall ſtop their operation, and the high and 
the low ſhall lie down to We 5 


Ret: 3 . 
It is ſomewhere recorded of Alexander, that in the pride. 
of conqueſts, and intoxication of flattery, he declared. tha 
he only A himſelf to be a man by the neceſſity of 
ſleep. Whether he conſidered ſleep as neceſſary to his mind 
or body, it was indeed a ſufficient evidence of human infir- 
mity; the body which required ſuch frequency of tenova- 
tion, gave but faint promiſes of immortality; and the mind 
which, from time to time, ſunk gladly into inſenſibility, 
had made no very near approaches to the felicity of the ſu- 
preme and ſelf-ſufficient nature. e. 
I know not; what can tend more to repreſs all the . 
that diſturb the * of the world, than the conſideration 
that there is no height of happineſs or honour from which 
man does not eagerly deſcend; to a ſtate of uneonſcious re- 
poſe; that the beſt. condition of life is ſuch, that we. con- 
tentedly quit its good to be diſentangled from, its evils; that 
in a few hours dor fades before the eye, and praile.. 
ſelf deadens in the ear; the ſenſes withdraw from th 
Vp and reaſon favours the retreet. 


What then are the hopes and proſperfs of covetouſneſs,. 
ambition, and rapacity ? Let him that deſires moſt, have 
all his deſires gratified, he never. ſhall attain a ſtate which he. 
can, for a day and a night, contemplate, with, ſatisfachion, 
or from which, if he had the power of perpetual vigilance, 
he would not long for periodical ſeparations. pn 

All envy would be extinguiſhed, if it were univerſally 
known that there are none to be envied, and ſurely none 
can be much envied who are not pleaſed with themſelves. 
There is reaſon to ſuſpect, the diſtinctions of mankind. 


have more ſhew than value, hen it is found that all agree 


to be weary alike of pleaſures and of cares; that the power- 
ful and the weak, the celebrated and obſcure, join in one 
core mon wiſh, and implore from nature's hand the nectar 
of oblivion. M a 
Vous B35. x: Such 


7 
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Bauch is our deſire of abſtraction from ourſelves, that 
ery few are ſatisfied with the quantity of ſtupefaction 
which the needs of the body force upon the mind. Alexan- 
der himſelf added intemperance to fleep, and ſolaced with - 
the fumes of wine the ſovereignty of the world; and almoſt 
every man has ſome art by which he ſteals his thoughts 
away from his preſent ſtate. FFF 
It is not much of life that is ſpent in cloſe attention to 
any important duty. Many hours of every day are ſuffered 
to fly away without any traces left upon the intellects. We 
ſuffer phantoms to riſe up before us, and amuſe ourſelves 
with the dance of airy images, which, after a time, we 
_ diſmiſs for ever, and know not how we have been buſied. 
Many have no happier moments than thoſe that they paſs 
in ſolitude, abandoned to their own imagination, which 
ſometimes put ſceptres in their hands or mitres on their 
heads, ſhifts the ſcene of pleaſure with endleſs variety, 
bids all the forms of beauty ene before them, and gluts 
them with every change of viſionary luxurx. 
It is eaſy in theſe ſemi-lumbers to collect all the poſſibi- 
lities of happineſs, to alter the courſe of the ſun, to bring 
back the paſt, and anticipate the future, to unite all the 
beauties of all ſeaſons, and all the bleſſings of all climates, 
to receive and beſtow felicity, and forget that miſery is the' 
lot of man. All this is à voluntary dream, a temporary 
receſſion from the realities of life to airy fictions; and ha- 
bitual ſubJe&ion of reaſon to fancy. mg. 
Others are afraid to be alone, and amuſe themſelves by 
a perpetual ſucceſſion of companions : but the difference is. 
not great; in ſolitude we have our dreams to ourſelves, 
and in company we agree to dream in concert. The end 
ſought in both is forgetfulneſs of ourſelyes. 
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[I hope the author of the following letter will excuſe the 
omiſſion of ſome parts, and allow me to remark, that the 
Journal of the Citizen in the Spectator has almoſt pre - 
cluded the attempt of any future writer. 
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$IR, | 
You have often ſolicited correſpondence. I have ſent you 1 
the Journal of a Senior Fellow, or Genuine Idler, juſt trans. 
mitted. from Cambridge by a facetious correſpondent, and 
warranted to have been tranſcribed from the common- place 
book of the journaliſt, | „„ =o end 3 
Monday, Nine Clock. Turned off my /bed-maker for 25 
waking me at eight. Weather rainy. Conſulted my 
weather-glaſs. No hopes of a ride before dinner. 


c 


Ditto, Ten. After breakfaſt, tranſcribed half a ſermon, , 
from Dr. Hickman. N. B. Never to tranſcribe any more 
from Calamy ; Mrs. Pilcocks, at my curacy, having one vo- 
lume of that author lying in her parlour-window.. _ _ / | 


Ditto, Eleven. Went down into my cellar. -, Mem. My... 
Mountain will be fit to drink in a month's time. N. B. To 
5 hs the five-year-old port into the new bin on the left 

1 5 Es rooted F 5 

Ditto, Twelve. Mended a pen. Looked at my węather- 

glaſs again. Quickſilver very low. Shaved. Barber's hand 
lakes. £ 3 1 1 r 

Ditto, One. Dined alone in my room on a ſoal. N. B. 
The ſhrimp-ſauce not ſo good as Mr. H. of Peter boſe and 
I uſed to eat in London laſt winter at the Mitre in Fleet. 
Areet. Sat down to a pint of Madeira. Mr. H. ſurpriſed 
me over it. We finiſhed two bottles of port together, and - 
were very chearful. Mem. To dine with Mr. H. at Peter 
beuſe next Wedneſday. One of the diſhes a leg of pork and. 


1 


Di, 
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Ditto, Six, Newſpaper i in the common-room. 
Bino, Seven, Returned to my room. Made : a tiff of 


Warm punch, and to bed before nine; did not fall aſleep 
till ten, a young fellow-commoner being very noiſy over my 


2 140 40% Nine. Roſe ſqueamiſh. A line morning, Wear 
er high. 

Dito, Ten, Ordered Porte, and wide to the five- 
mile ſtone on the Newmarket road. Appetite gets better. 
A 7 hounds, in full cry, eroſſed the road, 255 ſtartled 
m e | 

Dias, Twelve. Dreſt. Found a letter on my table to be 
in London the 19th inſt. Beſpoke a new wig. 

Ditto, One. At dinner in the hall. Too much water 
in the ſoup. Dr. Dry always orders the beef to be ſalted 
too much for me. 

Ditto, Two. In the com mon-room. 15 Dry gave us, 
an inſtance of a gentleman who ke & gout out of his 
ſtomach by drinking old Madeira. ein chiefly on 
the expeditions. Company broke. u * four, Dr. Dry 
— myſelf played at 3 75 a brace of, ſnipes, 

on. 

Ditto, Five. At the coffee-houſe. Met Mr. H. there, 
Could not get a ſight of the Monitor. | 

Ditto, ar” Returned home, and ſtirred my fire. Went 
to the common-room, and ſupped on the inipes. with Dr. 


D 

Diets, Eight. 'Began the evening in the ons room. 
Dr, Dry told ſeveral ſtories. Were very m Our 
new fellow, that ſtudies phyſick, yery uz toward 
twelve. Pretends he will bring the yo * iſs— to 
drink tea with me ſoon. Impertinent bloc 1 ad! 7 

8 1 22 Nine. Alarmed with a pain in my ancle. 

n Fear I can't dine at Peterhoyſe ; but I hope 

a * ſet all to rights. Weather-glaſs below Fark. 

Ditto, Ten. Subs 4 my horſe, though. the weather 
| ny" icious. Pain in my ancle entirely gone. Catched in 
ower com ing ba back. Convinced that my weather-glaſs is 


| the beſt in Ca 


Ditto, Twelve. "Greg. Sauntered up to the Fj iſhmonger i- 
Bill. Met Mr. H. and went with him to Peterhouſe. Cook 
made us wait thirty-ſix minutes m— the time. The 
company, ſome-of my Emanuel friends. For dinner, a pair 
of ſoals, a leg of * and peaſe, among other e 

em. 


molly, "Out er  % 


Mem. Peaſe-pudding not boiled enough. "Cook reprintanid- | 
ed and ſconced in my preſen de. 
Ditto, after dinner. Pain in my anecle returns. Dull all the 
afternoon. Raillied for being no company. Mr. Hs 
account of the accomodations on the road in his B 
journey. „ FV To 
Ditto, Six. Got into ſpirits, Never was more ny 
We ſat late at whiſt. Mr. H. and ſelf agreed at KE to 
take a gentle ride, and dine at the old houſe on the London 
road to-morrooww. r ado? 
Thurſday, Nine. My ſempſtreſs. She hay loſt the mea- 
ſure of my wriſt. Forced to be meaſured again. The bag- 
ge has got a trick of ſmiling, Lk ä 
Ditto, Ten to Eleven. Made ſome rappee-ſnuff, Read 
the magazines. Received a preſent of pickles from Miſs 
Pilcoacks, Mem, To ſend in return ſome ' collared” eel, 
which I know both the old lady and miſs are fond of,” 
Ditto, Eleven. | Glaſs very high. Mounted at the gate 
with Mr. H. Horſe ſkittiſh, and wants exerciſe. Arrive 
at the old houſe. All the proviſions beſpoke by ſome rakiſh 
fellow commoner in the next room, who had been 'on 
ſcheme to Newmarket, Could get nothing but mutton-chops 
off the worſt end. Port very new. Agree-to t Tom 
other houſe to-morrow, — _. _— 


* 


HRE the Journal breaks off: for the next 


the n t morning, as 
my friend informs me, our genial academick was waked with 
a ſevere fit of the gout z and, at preſent, enjoys all the 0 
dignity of that diſeaſe But I believe we have loſt nothing | 
by this interruption: ſince a continuation of the remain- 
der of the Journal, through the remainder of the week, 
would moſt probably have exhibited nothing more than a 
repeated relation of the fanie circumſtances 'oi . idling and 


luxury. ' n 2 2 80 
4 — it will not be concluded, from this ſpecimen of 
academick life, that I have attempted to decry our unver- 
ſities. If literature is not the eſſential requiſite of the mo- 
dern academick, I am yet perſuaded, that Cambridge and 
Oxford, however degenerated, ſurpaſs the faſhionable -acatle= >» 
mies of our metropolis, and the gymnaſia of foreign 'coun-+ 
tries. The number of learned perſons in theſe celebrated 
ſeats is ſtil conſiderable, · and more conveniences and oppor- 
tunities for ſtudy ſtill ſubſiſt in them, than in any other 
place, There is at leaſt one very powerful incentive to 

| "Is | learning; 

\ A mech 


* 
tha 
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learning; I mean the GENIUS of the place. It is a ſort of in. 
ſpiring deity, which every youth of quick ſenſibility and in- 
genious diſpoſition creates to himſelf, by reflecting, that he 
is placed under thoſe venerable walls, where a Hooker 
and a HAMMOND, a Bacon and a NEwToON, once purſued 
the ſame courſe of ſcience, and from whence they ſoared to 
the - moſt elevated heights of literary fame. This is that in- 
citement which Tully, according to his own teſtimony, ex- 
perienced at Athens, when he contemplated the porticos 

| where Socrates ſat, and the laurel-groves where Plato dif. 
puted. But there are other circumſtances, and of the high. 
eſt importance, which render our colleges ſuperior to all 
other places pf education. Their inſtitutions, although 
ſomewhat fallen from their primeval ſimplicity, are ſuch as 
influence, in a particular manner, the moral conduct of 
their youth; 8 in this general depravity of manners and 
laxity of principles, pure religion is no where more ſtrong- 
Iy inculcated. The academies, as they are r ME. 
| ſtyled, are too low to be mentioned; and foreign ſemina- 
ries are likely to prejudice the unweary mind with Calvi- 
niſm. But Bel univerſities render their ſtudents virtuous, 
at leaſt by excluding all opportunities of vice; and, by 
teaching them the principles of the Church of England, con- 


firm them in thoſe of true chriſtianity. 


0 : 0 g x 
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To illuſtrate one thing by its reſemblance to another, has 
been always the moſt popular and efficacious art of inſtruc- 
tion. There is indeed no other method of teaching that of 
which any one is ignorant but by means of ſomething already 
known; and a mind ſo enlarged by contemplation and en- 
| quiry, that it has always many objects within, its view, will 
Idom be long without ſome near and familiar image 
through which an eaſy tranſition may be made to —2 
more diſtant and obſcure. | Pon bl | FS 
Of the parallels which have been drawn by wit and curio- 
ity, ſome are literal and real, as between poetry and paint» 
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ing, two arts which urſue the ſame end, , the operation 
of the ſame mental faculties, and which differ only as the 


one repreſents things by marks F and natural, the 


other by ſigns accidental and arbitrary. The one therefore 


is more eaſily and generally underſtood, ſince ſimilitude of 
form is immediately perceived Way other is capable of 
conveying more ideas, for men have thought and ſpoken of 
many things which, they do not ſe. 

Other parallels; are fortuitous and. fanciful, . yet theſe 

have ſometimes been extended, to. many particulars, of re- 
ſemblance by a lucky concurrence of diligence and chance. 
The animal body is compoſed of many members, united under 
the direction of one mind; any number of individuals, 
connected for ſome common purpoſe, is therefore called a 
body. From this participation of the ſame appellation aroſe 
the compariſon of the body natural and body. politick, of 
which, how far ſoever it has been deduced, no end has hi- 
therto been found. | 7 


In theſe imaginary fimilitudes, the ſame word is uſed at 


We 


once in its primitive and metaphorical ſenſe. Thus health, 


aſcribed to the body natural, is oppoſed to ſickneſs; but 
attributed to the body politick ſtands as contrary to adverſi- 


ty. Theſe parallels therefore have more of genius, but 
leſs of truth; they often pleaſe, but they never convince. 


Of this. kind is a curious ſpeculation frequently indulged _ 
by a philoſopher of my acquaintance, who had diſcovered, 
that = qualities requiſite to converſation are very exactly 
repreſented by a bowl of p ung | 

Punch, ſays this profound inveſtigator, is a liquor com- 


pounded of {pirit and acid juices, ſugar and water. The 


ſpirit, volatile and fiery, is the proper emblem of viyacity 
and wit; the acidity of the lemon will very aptly figure 


pungency of raillery, and acrimony of cenſure; ſugar is the 


natural repreſentative of luſcious adulation and gentle com- 
plaiſance ; and water is the proper hieroglyphick of eaſy 
prattle, innocent and taſteleſs.  ' 2 


Fßpirit alone is too powerful for uſe. It will produce 
madneſs rather than merriment; and inſtead of quenching 
thirſt will inflame the blood. Thus wit, too copiouſly 
ured out, agitates the hearer with emotions rather vio- 
nt than pleaſing ; every one ſhrinks from the force of its 
2 the company ſits intranced and overpowered; 


The 


are aſtoniſhed, but nobody is pleaſed. 


\ 
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The acid juices. give this genial liquor all its power of 
ſtimulating 4 Converſatich would become dull 
and vapid, if negligence were not ſometimes rouſed, and 
fuggiſhneſs quickened, by due ſeverity of reprehenfion. 
But acids unmixed will diſtort the face and torture the 
palate ; and he that hag no other qualities than penetration 
and aſperity, he whoſe conſtant employment is detection 
and cenſure, who looks only to find faults, and ſpeaks on 
to puniſh them, will ſoon be dreaded, hated, and avoided, 
The taſte of ſugar is generally pleaſing, but it cannot 
long be eaten by itſelf. Thus meekneſs and courteſy will 
always recommend the firſt addreſs, but ſoon pall and 
nauſeate, unleſs they are affociated with more ſprightly 
qualities. 'The chief uſe of ſugar is to temper the taſte 15 
other ſubſtances; and ſoftneſs of behaviour in the fame 
manner mitigates the roughneſs of contradiction, and al- 
lays the bitterneſs of unwelcome trath. . 
Water is the univerſal vehicle by which are conveyed the 
er neceſſary to ſuſtenance and growth, by which thirſt 
is quenched, and all the wants of life and nature are ſup- 
plied. Thus all the buſineſs of the world is tranſacted b 
artleſs and eaſy talk, neither ſublimed by fancy, nor diſ- 
coloured by affectation, without either the harſhneſs of 
ſatire, or the luſciouſneſs of flattery. By this limpid vein 
of language, curioſity is gratified, and all the knowledge is 
conveyed which one man is required to impart for the ſafety 
or convenience of another. Water is the only ingredient 


of punch which can be uſed alone, and with which man is 


content till fancy has framed an artificial want. Thus while 
we only deſire to have our ignorance informed, we are 
moſt delighted with the plaineſt dition ; and it is only 
in the moments of idleneſs or pride, that we call for the 
gratifications of wit or flattery. | 258 * 
He only will pleaſe long, who, by tempering the acid of 
fatire with the ſugar of civility, and allaying the heat of 
wit with the frigidity of humble chat, can make the true 
-punch-of e ere and as that punch can be drunk in 
the greateſt quantity which has the largeſt proportion of 
water, ſo that companion will be ofteneſt welcome, whoſe 
talk flows out with inoffenſive copiouſneſs and unenvied 
inſipidity. ow . l | 


\ 
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Nuns. 35. 'SaTurDaY, December 16, 1258. 
To th IDLER. 

MIR. IDLER, . en ds des 
Ir it be difficult to perſuade me idle to be buſy, ir Ibs 
wiſe, as experience has taught me, not eaſy to convinee 


the buſy that it is better to be idle. When you ſhall de- 
ſpair of ſtimulating ſluggiſhneſs to motion, I hope you will 


turn your thoughts towards the means of ſtilling the buſtle 
of pernicious activity. eee att Wile owt 


I am the unfortunate huſband of a yer of baygaing.” My 
wife has ſomewhere heard, that a good houſewite never has 
any thing to purchaſe when it is Ea d. This maxim is 
often in her mouth, and always in her head. She is not 
one of thoſe philoſophical talkers that ſpeculate without 
practice; and learn ſentenges of wifdom only to repeat 
them; ſhe is always making additions to her ſtores; ſhe 
never looks into a broker's ſhop, but ſhe ſpies ſomething 
that may be wanted ſome time; and it is impoſſible to make 
her paſs the door of a houſe where ſhe hears good Selling 5 
by auction. e | RIES. 
| Whatever ſhe thinks cheap, ſhe holds it the duty of an 
ceconomiſt to buy; in cotiſequence of this maxim, we are 
incumbered on every ſide with uſeleſs lumber. The ſervants 


can ſcarcely creep to their beds through the cheſts and boxes 


that ſurround them. The carpenter is employed once a 
week in building cloſets, fixing cupboards, and faſtening 
ſhelves; and my houſe has the appearance of a ſhip ſtore 
for a voyage to'the colonies, e Se... 
I had often obſerved that advertiſements ſet her on fire z 
and therefore, pretending to emulate her laudable frugality, 
I forbad the newſpaper to be taken longer; but my 
precaution is vain; I know not by what fatality, or by what 
confederacy, every catalogue of genuine furniture comes to 
her hand, every advertiſement of a newſpaper newly opened 
is in her pocket-book, and ſhe knows before any of her 
neighbours when the ſtock of any man leaving off irade is to 
3 ue 


+ 
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Such intelligence is to my dear one the Syren's ſong, 
No Np no duty, no intereſt, can withhold her 
from a ſale, from which ſhe always returns congratulating 
herſelf upon her dexterity at a bargain ; the porter lays 
down his burden in the hall; ſhe diſplays her n:zw acquiſj. 
tions, and ſpends the reſt of the day in contriving where 
they ſhall be put | 

As ſhe cannot bear to have any thing uncomplete, one 
purchaſe neceſſitates another; ſhe has twenty feather-beds 
more than ſhe can uſe, and a late ſale has ſupplied her with 
a proportionable number of V bitney blankets, a large roll 
of linen for ſheets, and five. quilts for every bed, which ſhe ' 
bought becauſe the ſeller'told her, that if ſhe would clear 


his hands he would. let her have a bargain. © 


Thus by hourly encroachments my habitation is made 
narrower and narrower; the dining-room is ſo crowded. with 


tables, that dinner fcarcely can be ſerved ; the parlour is 


decorated with ſo many piles of china, that I dare not ſep 


within the door; at every turn of the ſtairs I have a clock, 


and half the windows of the upper floors are darkened, that 


ſhelves may be ſet before them. Sn nd t. tous 
This, however, might be horne, if the would gratify her 
on inclinations without oppoſing mine. But I who am 


idle am luxurious, and ſhe condemns me to live upon falt 


proviſion.” She knows the loſs of buying in ſmall quanti- 


ties, we have therefore whole hogs and quarters of oxen, 


"on 


Part of our meat is tainted before it is eaten, and part is 
thrown away becauſe it is ſpoiled ; but ſhe perſiſts in her 
ſyſtem, and will never buy any thing by ſingle penny- 

The common vice of thoſe who are till graſping at more, 
is to neglect that which they already poſſeſs; but from this 
failing my charmer is free. It is the great care of her life 
that the pieces of beef ſhould be boiled if the order in which 
they are bought ; that the ſecond bag of peaſe ſhould not 
be opened till the firſt are eaten; that every feather-bed 
ſhall be lain on in its turn; that the carpets ſhould be taken 


out of the cheſts once a month and bruſhed, and the xolls of 
linen opened now and then before the fire. She is daily 


— 


enquiring after the beſt traps for mice, and keeps the 


rooms always ſcented by fumigations to deſtroy the moths. 


She employs workmen, from time to time, to adjuſt fix 
clocks that never go, and clean five jacks: that ruſt in the 


garret; and a woman in the next alley lives by ſcouring 


% 
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the braſs and pewter, which are only laid up to. tarniſh 


axain. 1 fe Ke feds eur Vid 
She is always imagining ſome diſtant time in which ſhe 
ſhall uſe whatever ſhe, accumulates ; ſhe has four looking- 
glaſſes which ſhe cannot hang up in her houſe, but which _ 
will be handſome in moxe lofty rooms; and Pays rent for 
the place of a vaſt copper in ſome warehouſe, becauſe when 
we live in the country we ſhall brew our own beer. _ 
Of this life I have long been weary, but know not how 
to change it; all the married men whom I conſult adviſe 
me to have patience ; but ſome old batchelors are of opini- 
on, that ſince ſhe loves ſales ſo well, ſhe ſhould have a ſale 
of her own ; and I have, I think, reſolved to open her 
hoards, and advertiſe an auction. ; 
1 , , . I am, Sin; 7p 5 N 
Your very humble ſervant. 
e ee r 


: 
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Tux preat diverences that Awh this place f l 
are not about ends, but means. We have all the ſame ge- 
neral defires, but how thoſe defires ſhall be accompliſhed 
will for ever be diſputed. The ultimate purpoſe of govern- 
ment is temporal, and that of religion is eternal happinels. 
Hitherto we agree; but here we mult part, to try accord- 
Ing to the endleſs varieties of paſſion and underſtanding com- 
bined with one another, every poſlible form of government, 
and every imaginable tenet of religion. 1 | 

We are told by Cumberland that rectitude, applied to action 
or contemplation, is merely metaphorical; and that as 2 
right line deſcribes the ſhorteſt paſſage from point to point, 
ſo a right action effects a good deſign by the feweſt means; 
and fo likewiſe a right opinion is that which connects 
_ truths by the ſhorteſt train of intermediate propo- 

itions. | of Roe liertg Fl ap 

To find the neareſt way from truth to truth, 'or from 
purpoſe to effect, not to ule more inſtruments where * 
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will be ſufficient, not to move by wheels and levers what 
will give way to the naked hand, is the great proof of 2 
healthful and vigorous mind, neither 'feeble with helpleſi 
ignorance, nor everburdened with unwieldy knowledge. 
But ther are men who ſeem to think nothing ſo mich 
the characteriſtick of a genius, as to do common things in 
an uncommon manner; like Hudibras, to tell the check by 
algebra; or like the lady in Dr. Young's fatires, to drink tr 
by firatagem ; to quit beaten track only becauſe it is 
- known, and take a new path, however crooked or rough, 
"becauſe the ſtrait was found out before. A et... 
Every man ſpeaks and writes with intent to be underſtdod; 
and it can ſeldom happen but he that underſtands himſelf 
might convey his notions to another, if, content to be un- 
derſtood, he did not feek to be admired; but when once he 
_ begins to contrive how his ſentiments may be received, not 
with moſt eaſe to his reader, but with moſt advantage to 
himſelf, he then transfers his conſideration from words to 
ſounds, from ſentences to periods, and as he grows more 
elegant becomes leſs intelligible. : 

It is difficult to enumerate every ſpecies of authors whoſe 

labours counteract themſelves; the man of exuberance and 
 copioufneſs, who diffuſes every thought through fo many 
diverfitics of expreſſion, that it is loſt like water in a miſt; 
the ponderous dictator of ſentences, whoſe notions are de- 
| livered in the lump, and are, like-uncoined bullion, of more 

weight than uſe ; the liberal illuſtrator, who fliews by ex- 
amples and compariſons what was clearly ſeen when it was 
firſt propoſed; and the ſtately ſon of demonſtration, who 
proves with mathematical formality what no man has yet 
pretended to doubt. | 

There is a mode of ſtyle for which I know not that the 

maſters of oratory have yet found a name; a ſtyle by which 
the moſt evident truths are ſo obſcured, that they can no 
longer be perceived, and the moſt familiar proj ſitions fo 
diſguiſed that they cannot be known. Every other kind of 
eloquence is the dreſs of fenfe; but this is the maſk by 
which a true maſter of his art will ſo effeCtually conceal 
it, that a man will as eaſily miſtake his own-poſitions, if he 
meets them thug transformed, as he may paſs in a maſque- 
rade his neareſt acquaintance. | 3h, 
_ The ſtyle may be called the zerrifich, for its'chief inten- 
tion is to terrify and amaze z it may be termed the * 


ar 
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for its natural effect is to drive away the reader; or it maꝝ | 
be diſtinguiſhed, iti plain Engliſb, by the denomination of 
the bugbear Hyle, for it has more terror than danger, and 


will appear ſeſs formidable as it is more nearly approach- 


e | 3 
A mother tells her infant, that fevo and too male four: 
the child. remembers, the propoſition, and is able to count 
four to all the purpoſes of life, till the courſe of his educa - 
tion brings him among philoſophers, who fright him from 
his former knowledge, by telling him, that four is a certain 
aggregate of units; that all numbers being only the repeti-- 
tion ol an unit, which, though not a number itſelf, is the pa- 
rent, root, or original of all number, four is the denomina - 
tion aſſigned to a certain number of ſuch repetitions. The 
only . is, teſt, when he firſt, hears. theſe dreadful 
ſounds, the il ſhould. run away; if he has but the cou- 
rage to ſtay till the concluſion, he will find that, when 
— has done its worſt, twꝛo and two ſtill make 
Our. 85 ; ; | 8 kelp 
An illuſtrious example of this: ſpecies of eloquence may 
be found 68 The author begins by 
declaring, chat the. fort. 4 things are things that not are, have. 
been, and ſball be, and the things that firieHy ARE. In. this 
poſition, except the. laſt; clauſe, in which he uſes ſomething . 
of the ſcholaſtick language, there is nothing but what every. 
man has heard and imagines, himſelf to know. But who 
would not beſieve that — vai novelty is preſented. 
to his intellect, when he is afterwards told in the true bug- 
bear ſtyle, that the ares, in the. former ſenſe,, are things that 
lie between the have-beens and ſhall-bes. The have - beens are 
things that are paſt; the ſhall-bes are things that are io come; 4 
and the things that arr, in the latter ſenſe, are.things that 
have not been, nor ſhall bes nor Sand in the midftof ſuch as are 
before them, or ſball be. after them, The things, that haue been, 
and ſhall be, haue reſpect to preſent, paſt, and future. T hoſe 
 likeqwife that nau ARE haue moreover, place: that, for inflance, 
ane is here, that which is, to. the. caſts, that; which. is. to the | 
All this, my, dear; reader, is very ſtrange 3. but though it 
be ſtrange, it is not new, ſurvey theſe, wonderful ſentences, 
again, and 1 will be found to contain nothing more than 
very plain truths, which till this Author aroſe, had always 
been delivered in plain language. „1 bet mu 


. Nous. 
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Nun. 37. SaTuRDar, December 30, 1758. 


Tnosz who are ſkilled in the extraction and prepara- 
tion of metals, declare, that iron is every where to be found 
and that not only its proper ore is copiouſly treaſured in the” | . 
caverns of the earth, but that its particles are diſperſed 
throughout all other bodies. . TER 
If the extent of the human view could comprehend the 
whole frame of the univerſe, I believe it would be found 
invariably true, that Providence has given that in greateſt | 
mes which the condition of life makes of greateſt uſe'; 
and that nothing is penuriouſly imparted or placed far from 
the reach of man, of which a more liberal diſtribution, or 
2 eaſy acquiſition, would increaſe real and rational fe- 
ity. | a 
— is common, and gold is rare. Iron, contributes ſo 
much to ſupply the wants of nature, that its uſe conſtitutes 
much of the difference ſavage and poliſhed life, between 
the ſtate of him that ſlumbers in European palaces, and 
him that ſhelters himſelf in the cavities of a rock from the 
chilneſs of the night, or the violence of the ſtorm. Gold 
can never be hardened into ſaws or axes;. it can neither 
furniſh inſtruments of manufacture, utenſils of agriculture, «- 
nor weapons of defence; its only quality is to ſhine, and 
the value of its luſtre ariſes from its ſcarcity. 
Throughout the whole circle, both of natural and moral 
life, neceſſaries are as iron, and ſuperfluities as gold. What 
we really need we may readily obtain; ſo readily, that far 
the greater part of mankind has, in the wantonneſs of abun- 
dance, confounded natural with artificial deſires, and in- 
yented neceſſities for the ſake of employment, becauſe the 
mind is impatient of inaction, and life is ſuſtained with ſo 
little labour, that the tediouſneſs of idle time cannot other- 

_ viſe be ſupported. | ns 55 PIES IE. (> 
Thus plenty is the original cauſe of many of our needs; 
and even the poverty, which is ſo frequent and diſtreſsful in 
civilized nations, proceeds often from that change of man- 

- ners which opulence has produced. Nature makes us poor 
only when we want neceſſaries; but cuſtom gives the name 


of poverty to the want of ſuperfluities. 
| . When 


W... it . oF 
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When Socrates paſſed through ſhops of toys and 


ments, he cried out, How many things are here which I ds 
not need! And the, fame exclamation may every man make 
who ſurveys the common accommodations of life. 
Superfluity and difficulty begin together., To dreſs. food 
for the ſtomach is eaſy, the art is to irtitate the palate when 
the ſtomach is ſufficed. A rude hand may build walls, 
form roofs, and lay floors, and provide all that warmth and 
ſecurity require; we only call the nicer artificers to carve the 
cornice, or to paint the cielings. Such dreſs as may enable 
the body to endure the different ſeaſons, the moſt unenlight- 
ened nations have been able to procure; but the work of 
ſcience begins in the ambition of diſtinction, in variations of 
faſhion, and emulation of elegance. Corn grows with eaſy 
culture; the gardener's experiments are only employed ts 
2 the flavours of fruits, and brighten the colours' of 
OWers. gf 211246 unc en 31:3 T0 153% 
Even of knowledge, thoſe parts are moſt eaſy which art 
generally neceſſary. The intercourſe of ſociety is maintains 
ed without the elegances of language. Figures, criticiſms, 


» 


and refinements, are the work of thoſe whom idleneſs makes 


weary of themſelves. The commerce of the world is carried 
on by eaſy methods of computation. Subtilty and ſtudy are 
required only when queſtions are invented merely to puzzle, 
and calculations are extended to ſhew the {kill of the calcu- 
lator. The light of the ſun is equally beneficial to him whoſe 
eyes tell him that it moves, and to him whoſe reaſon per- 
ſuades him that it ſtands ſtill ; and plants grow with the 
ſame luxuriance, whether we ſuppoſe earth or water the pa- 
rent of vegetation. | ' , e EE OE Pai wr d 11s, 
If we raiſe our thoughts to nobler enquiries, we ſhall ſtill 
find facility concurring with uſefulneſs. No man needs ſtay  - 
to be virtuous till the moraliſts have determined the eſſence 
of virtue; our duty is made apparent by its proximate 
conſequences, though the general and ultimate reaſon ſhould 
never be diſcovered. Religion may regulate the life of him 
to whom the Scorifts and 2 are alike unknown; and 
the aſſertors of fate and free-will, however different in their 
talk, agree to act in the ſame manner. 
It is not my intention to depreciate the politer arts or 
abſtruſer ſtudies. That curioſity which always ſucceeds 
eaſe and plenty, was undoubtedly given us as a proof of ca- 
pacity which our preſent ſtate is not able to fill, as a prepa- 
rative for ſome better mode of exiſtence, which ſhall furniſh 
| N employment 
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employment for the whole ſoul, and where pleaſure ſhall be 
adequate. to our powers of. fruition, In the mean time, let 
us gratefully acknowledge that goodneſs which grants, us 
eaſe at a cheap rate, which changes the ſeaſons where the 
nature of heat and cold has not been yet examined, and gives 
the viciſſitudes of day and night to thoſe who never marked 

the tropicks, or numbered the conſtellations. _ , | 


_ Noms. 38. SATURDAY, January 6, 1759. 


Since the publication of the letter concerning the con- 
dition of thoſe who are confined in gaols by their creditors, 

an enquiry is ſaid to have been made, by which it appears 
_ 3 twenty thouſand are at this time priſoners 
or debt. | | Fay 

We often look with indifference on the ſucceſſive parts of 
that, which if the whole were ſeen together, would ſhake 
us with emotion. A debtor is dragged to priſon, pitied for 
a: moment, and then forgotten; another follows him, and 
is loſt alike in the caverns. of oblivion ; but when the whole 
maſs of calamity riſes. up at once, when twenty thouſand: 
reaſonable beings are heard all groaning in unneceſſary mi- 
ſery, not by the infirmity. of; nature, bat the miſtake or ne-. 
gligence of policy, who can forbear to pity and lament, to. 
wonder and abhor 2 5 ie; | 

There is here no need of  declamatory; vehemence; we 
live. in an age of commerce and computation; let us there- 
fore cooly enquire what is the ſum of evil which the im- 
priſonment of debtors brings upon our-country. , 

It ſeems. to be the opinion of the later computiſts, that 
the inhabitants of England do not exceed ſix millions, of 
which twenty thouſand, is the three-hundredth part. What 
ſhall we ſay of the humanity. or the wiſdom of a nation, 
that voluntarily ſacrifices one in every three hundred to 
lingering deſtruction | 


This number was at that, time. confidently publihesz, but che authos 


has ſince ſougd reaſon to queſtion the. calculation, 


” 
o 
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The misfortunes of an intlividual do not extend their in- 
fluence to many 3 Joi we conſider the effects of confan- 
(hi 


guinity and - 
wants and beneſits, which make one man dear or”neceffary 


to another, it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, chat every ma 

languiſhing in priſon gives trouble of ſome kind to Wy 
others who love or need him. By this multiplication of mi- 
ſery we ſee diſtreſs extended to me hundredth part of the 
whole ſotlety,, 1) 06: YI O07 TIO RT 19s eg 


>» 


p, end the general reciprocatien of 


If we eiter. ſhilling a day at is loft by the inac- | 


tion and conſutned in the ſupport of each mai thus chained 


down to involuntary idleneſs, the publick tofs will riſe in 
Uund dted ec pes an eee 


one year to three 
to more than a ſixth part of our circulating evil: 05 

I am afraid that thoſe: who are beſt acquainted with the 
ſtate of our priſons, 'will-confeſs that my conjecture is too 


near the truth, when I ſuppoſe that the corrofion of reſents 


ment, the heavineſs of ſorrow, the corruption 'of confined 
air, the want of exerciſe; 'and ſometimes of f6od, the con- 
tagion of diſeaſes, from which there is no retreat; and the 


ſeverity of tyrants, againſt whom there can be no reſiſtance; 


and all the complicated horrors of a on, put an end every 
year to the life of one in four of thoſe that "ee ſhut up from 
the — comforts of human life. I 3 


Thus periſh yearly five thouſand men, N with ſor⸗ 


row, conſumed by famine, or putrified by flth ; many 'of 


them in the moſt vigorous and Fſeful part of life; for the 


thoughtleſs and imprudent are W young, and the, 


active and buſy are eldom old. 


According to the rule e rectived; which fats ; 


that one in thirty dies yearly, the race 'of man may be ſaid 
to be renewed at the end of thirt years. Who would have 


believed till now, that of every Engliſb generation, an hun- 


dred and fifty thouſand-periſh in our gaols! that in every 
century, a nation eminent for ſcience, ſtudious of com- 
merce, ambitious of empire, ſkould willingly loſe, in 


noiſome dungeons, five hundred thouſand of its badi | 
a number greater than has ever been tleſtroyed i in the fame 


time by the peſtilence and ſword! ' 

A very late occurrence may ſhew us the value of thi 
number which we thus condemn to be uſeleſs; in the re- 
eſtabliſhment of the trained bands, twenty thouſand are 
conlidered as a foree fuffleient Vow all exigencies. While, 
therefore, we. detain twenty t 


8 in priſon, we ſhut 
Vol. IV. + up 
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up in darkneſs and uſeleſſneſs two-thirds of an army which 
ourſelves judge equal to the defence of our country. 
Ihe monaſtick inſtitutions have been often blamed, as 
temding to retard the increaſe of mankind. And perhapy 
retirement ought rarely to be permitted, except to thoſe 
whoſe employment is conſiſtent with abſtraction, and who, 
though ſolitary, will not be idle; to thoſe whom infirmity 
makes uſeleſs to the commonwealth, or to thoſe WhO have 
paid their due proportion to ſociety, and who, having lived 
for others, may be honourably difmiſſed to live for them- 
_ ſelves. But whatever be the evil or the folly of theſe re- 
cats, thoſe have no right to cenſure them whoſe pri- 
ons contain greater numbers than the monaſteries of 
countries, it is, ſurely, leſs fooliſ and leſs criminal to per- 
mit inaction than compel it; to comply with doubtful opi- 
nions of happineſs, — condemn to certain and apparent 
miſery; to indulge the extravagances of erroneous piety, 
than to multiply and enforce temptations to wickedneſs. 
The miſery of gaols is not half thieir evil: they are filled 
with every corruption which poverty and wickedneſs can 
generate cen them; with all the ſhameleſs and profli- 
gate cnormities that can be produced by the impudence of 
gnominy, the rage of want, and the malignity of deſpair. 
n a priſon the awe of the publick eye is loſt, and the pow - 
er of the law is ſpent; there are few fears, there are no 
 bluſhes. The leyd inflame'the lewd, the'audacious harden 
the audacious. Every one fortifies himſelf as he can againſt 
his own ſenſibility, endeavours to praiſe on others the 
arts which are practiſed on himſelf z and gains the kindneſs 
of his aſſociates by ſimilitude of manners. | 
Thus ſome fink amidſt their mifery, and others ſurvive 
only to propagate villainy. It may be hoped, that our law- 
givers will at length take away from us this power of ſtarving 
and depraving one another; but, if there be any reaſon me 
this inveterate evil ſhould not be removed in our age, whic 
| (rc, Pore has enlightened beyond any former time, let 
| whoſe writings form the opinions and the. 

of their contemporaries, endeavour. to transfer the reproach 
of ſuch impriſonment from the debtor to the creditor, till 
ee infamy ſhall 3 the wretch —_ eee ae 
of power, or revenge diſappointment, condemns ano 
to torture and to ruin; till he ſhall be hurked-ſhrough the 
world as an enemy to man, and find in riches no ſhelter 


| . Surely, 
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of great an been for dome years revived among 

the Eng liſh 


The Feed ie of our 75 is faid, 1 know. not For what 

reaſan, to appear rather 1 in improvement than invention. 

The bracelet * * in the ever ages. but! it was for- 
go 


merly only 2 9 5 ors f jewels, and he- 
ed nothing g but nity of the wearer, dll our 
ladies, by car a feen 8 Hacke their ornas | 
ments works and exerciſes pf judgement. 1 


This e Fire to tor is one of the Innumerabſe 
roofs that migh uf 5 he late jricxeale af 'femal; 

erydition ; and I "Ya ro pt congratulated myſelf that "7 
life has ha ened at oa when thoſe, on whom ſo muc 
of huma 4 Keie de ds, Rave 2 to ic As ell at as 
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eſt, who. do. not yet dil- 
Adain. 


che fate of Opt 
To the ladies who wear tlie p 
children, or any other relations, I can offer nothing more 
decent or more proper. It is reaſqnable to believe that ſhe 
intends at leaſt to perform her duty, who carries a perpetual 
_ excitement to recollection and caution, whoſe own orna- 
ments muſt upbraid her with every failure, and 'who, by 
an open violation of her engagements, muſt for ever forfeit 
Yet I know not whether it is the intereſt of the huſband 
to ſolicit very earneſtly a place on the bracelet. If his 
image be not in the heart; it is of ſmall avail'to hang it on 
the 1 A huſband encircled with diamonds and rubies 
may gain ſome eſteem, but will never excite love. He that 
thinks himſelf moſt ſecure of his wife, ſhould be fearful of 
| ecuting her continually with his preſence. The joy of 
ife is variety; the tendeteſt love requires to be rekindled 
by intervals of abſence; and Fidelity herſelf will be wearied 
with transferring her eye only from the ſame man to the 
%%% Rh 
In many countries the condition of every woman is known 
by her Ir Marriage is U with ſome honourable 


diſtinction, which celibacy is forbidden to uſurp. Some 
ſuch information a bracelet might afford. The ladies might 
enroll themſelves in diſtinct claſſes, and carry in open view 
the emblems of their order. The Ae authoreſs 
may exhibit the Muſes in a grove of hurel ; the houſewife 
may ſhew 2795 with her web; the votreſs of a ſingle 
life may carry Ur/ula with her troop of virgins; the gameſ- 
ter may have Fortune with her wheel; and thoſe women 
that have no charafler at all may diſplay a field of white 
enamel, as imploring help to fill up the YIcwty.: 
There is a ſet of ladies who have outlived moſt animal 
pleaſures, and, ering nothing rational to put in their place, 
_ ſolace with cards the loſs of what time has taken away, and 
the want of what wiſdom, having never been courted, has 
never given. For theſe I know not how to provide a pro- 
per decoration. Tony cannot be numbered among the 
1 for though they are always at play, they play 
for nothing, and never riſe to the dignity of hazard or the 
reputation of ſkill, They neither love nor are loved, and 


cannot be ſuppoſed to contemplate any human image- with 
| | | delight. 
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delight. Vet, though they deſpair to pleaſe, 8 ; 
wiſh to be fine, and therefore cannot be without a bracelet. 
To this fiſterhopd/I can recommend nothing more likely to 
pleaſe them than the king of clubs, a perſonage very comely . 
and majeſtick, who will never meet their eyes without re- 
viving the thought of ſome paſt or future party, and who 
may be diſplayed in the act of dealing with grace and pro- 


riety. 
n Bu the bracelet which might be moſt eaſily introduced 


into general uſe is a ſmall convex mirror, in which the lady 
may fee herſelf whenever ſhe ſhall lift her hand. This will 
be a perpetual ſource'of delight. Other ornaments are of 
uſe only in publick, but this will furniſh gratiſications to 
ſolitude. This will ſhew. a face that muſt always pleaſes 
ſhe who is followed by /admirers will carry about her a per- 
petual juſtification 4 the publick voice; and ſhe Who 
paſſes without notice may appeal from prejudice to her own 
eyes. JVC 
oF I- know not why the privilege of the bracelet ſhould 
be confined to women; it was in former ages worn by he- 
roes in hattle; and as modern ſoldiers are always diſtinguiſh» - 
ed by ſplendour of dreſs, I ſhould rejoice to ſee the brace- 
In hope of this ornamental innovation, I have ſpent ſome 
thoughts upon military bracelets. . There is no paſſion more 
heroick than love; and therefore I ſhould be glad to fee 
the ſons of England marching in the field, every man with 
the picture of a woman of honour bound upon his hand. 
But fince in the army, as every where elſe, there will always 
be men who loye nobody but themſelves, or whom no wor 
man of honour ul pen to love her, there is a neceſlity 
of ſome other diſtinctions and devices. : 


I have read of a-prince, who, having loſt a town, ordered 
the name of it to be every morning ſhouted. in his ear till _ 
it ſhould be recovered, For the ſame purpoſe I think the 
proſpect of Minorca might be properly worn on the hands 
of ſome of our generals: others might delight their coun- 
trymen, and dignify themſelves, with a view of Rochfort 
as it appeared to them at ſea : and thoſe that ſhall return 
from the conqueſt of America, may exhibit. the -warehouſe 
of Frontenac, with an inſcription denoting, that it way 
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taken in leſs than three years by leſs than twenty thiouſand 

. at's 2 ] am, SIR, n 
ö Nette Tou Tor. 


Nun. 40. SATURDAY, January 20, 1759. 


Tun practice of appending to the narratives of publick 
tranſactions more minutę and domeſtick intelligence, and 
filling the newſpapers with advertiſements, has grown up 
by flow degrees to its preſent ſtate, __ a 
Genius is ſhewn only by invention. The man who firſt 
took advantage of the general curioſity that was excited 
a ſiege or battle, to betray the readers of news into the 
knowledge of the ſhop. whets the beſt puffs and powder 
were to be ſold, was andoubtedly a man of great ſagacity, 
and profound ſkill in the nature of man. But when he had 
once ſhewn the way, it was eaſy to follow him; and every 
man now knows a ready method of mag Sap publ 
of all that he defires to buy or ſell, whether hi 
material or intellectual; whether he makes clothes, ot 
teaches the mathematicks; whether he be a tutor that wants 
a pupil, or a pupil that wants a tutor. 1 
Whatever is common is deſpiſed. Advertiſements are 
now ſo numerous that they are very negligently peruſed, 
and it therefore becomes neceffary to gain attention by 
magniſicence of promifes, and by eloquence ſometitnes 
ſublime and ſometimes pathetick. | 
. Promiſe, large promiſe, is the ſoul of an advertiſement, 
I remember a ball that had a quality truly wonderful 
it gave an exquiſite tdge to the razor. And there are now to 
be fold, for ready money only, ſome duvets for bed-coverihgs, - 
of down, * compariſon ſuperior to what is called otter-dgtun, 
and indeed ſuch, that its many excellen;es cannot be here ſet 
forth. With one excellence we are made acquainted—1i7 & 
warmer than four or five blankets, and tighter than ofe. 
There are ſome, however, that know the prejudice of 
mankind in favoyr of modeſt ſincerity. The vender Fo 


s wares be 
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the beaut! ing fluid fells a lotion that repels 2 
away wifine ſmooths the ſkin, and plumps the fleſh; 
and yet, with a generous abhorrence of oſtentation, con- 


ſeſſes, that it will not reflore the bloom e e to a lady of 


ty. 

The true pathos of advertiſements muſt have funk deep 
into the heart of every man that remembers the-zeal ſhewn 
by the ſeller of the anodyne necklace, for the eaſe and fafety of _ 
poor toothing infants, and the affection with which he warned 
every mother, that be would never forges W if her infant 
ſhould periſh without a necklace. - 

I cannot but remark to the celebrated des whe gave; 
in his notifications of the camel and dromedary, ſo many 
ſpecimens of the genuine ſublime, that there 1s 2 ar- 
rived another ſubject yet more worthy of his pen. mous 
Mokawpk Indian 1yar#iot; <vho took Dieſkaw the — 
| nt wg drefſe in the ſame manner with the native Indians - 

they go to war, with r ace and body painted, with = 

12 nifes no and all other implements of war 
7 the curig ee every true Britum ! This is «ver 
erful def cription; but a critiek of great refinement would 

E. that it conveys rather horror and terror, An Indian, 
dreſſed as he goes to war, may bring company togetherz 
but if he carries the ſcalping knife and tom-ax, there” are 
many true Britons that will never be perfuaded to ſee him 
but through a grate,” - 

It has been remarked by the ſeverer judges, that the ſaluta- 
ry ſorrow of tragick ſcenes is too ſoon effaced by the mer- 
riment of the epilogue ; the ſame inconvenience ariſes from 
the improper 10 ſition of advertiſements. The nobleſt 


obj ects may be ſo aſſociated as to be made ridiculous. „ 


cam and ende themſelves might have loſt much of 
their dignity between the true flower of mufrard and the ori- 
ginal Daffy's elixir ; and I could not but feel ſome indigna- 
tion when I found this illuſtrious Indian warrior immediately 
ſucceeded by a fre parcel of Dublin' butter. 
The trade of advertiſing is now ſo near to perfection, chat 
it is not eaſy to propoſe 24 improvement. But as U 
art ought to be exerciſed in due ſubordination to the publie 
good, I cannot but propoſe it as a moral queſtion to theſe 
' maſters of the publick ear, Whether they do not ſometimes 
play too wantonly with our paſſions, — when the regiſtrar of 
ttery tickets invites us to his ſhop by an account of the 
prize hich he Gs laſt year; and 1 ether the advertiſing 
controvertiſts 


© / 
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controvertiſts do not indulge aſperity of language without 
any adequate provocation; as in the diſpute about /iraps 
far razors, now happily ſubſided, and in the altercation which 
at weElent ſubliſts concerning £44 de luce, $3. ER 
In an advertiſement it is allowed to every man to ſpeak 
well of himſelf, hut I know not why he ſhould aſſume the 
privilege of cenſuring his neighbour. He may proclaim his 
_ own virtue or {kill, but qught not to exclude others from 
the ſame pretenſions. . - aa di ot 
Every man that advertiſes his own excellence ſhould 
write with ſome conſciouſneſs of a character which dares ta 
call the attention of the publick. He ſhould remember 
that his name is to. ſtand in the ſame paper with thoſe of 
the king of Pry/ſia and the emperor of Germany, and endea- 
vour to make himſelf worthy of ſuch aſſociation. | 
Some regard-is likewiſe to be paid to poſterity. ' There 
are men of diligence and curioſity who treaſure up the 
pn of the day merely becauſe others neglect them, and 
time they will be ſcarce, When theſe collections ſhall 
be read in another century, how will numberleſs contradic. 
tions be reconciled ? and how ſhall fame be poſſibly dif. 
(rc b the taylors and boddice- makers of the pre, 
o 167 e, ; wil be tt 
Surely theſe things deſerve conſideration. ; It is enough 
for me to have hinted my defire that theſe abuſes may be 
rectified ; but ſuch is the ſtate: of nature, that what all 
have the right of doing, many will attempt without ſpflici- 
ent care or due qualiſicationnns. 


* 


o U 


Tm following letter relates to an affliktion perhaps nt 


neceſſary 'to be imparted to the publick ; but N could not 


perſuade myſelf to ſuppreſs it, becauſe I think T know che 


ſentiments to be ſincere, and I feel no 


* 0 9 


: . 


; el no diſpoſition to provide 
for this day any other entertainment. 
Ali iu quiſquis erit, 'miſeri gui cruda poet 
TCrraideris fletu funera digna tus. 
Hic poſirema tibi ſit flendi cauſa, fluatqug.  ' 
| . Lens tngffenſo vitaque monſque gradu, Rin wal 


MR. 1bI EA, f 5 5 
N orumaraxomec the warnings of philoſophers, and 
the daily examples of loſſes and misfortunes which life forces 


upon our obſervation, ſuch is the abſorption of our thoughts 
in the buſineſs of the preſent day, ſuch the reſignation of 


4 [4 $7, 


our reaſon to empty hopes gf future felicity, or ſuch gur 


unwillingneſs to 'foreſee what we dread, that every calamity 
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comes ſuddenly upon us, and not only preſſes us as a bur- 


then, but cruſhes as a blo- b. 


There are evils which happen out of the common courſe 
of nature, againſt which it is no reproach not to be pro- 


vided. A flaſh of lightning intercepts the traveller in his 
way. The concuſſion of an earthquake heaps the ruins of 
cities upon their inhabitants. But other miſeries time 
brings, though ſilently yet viſibly, forward by its even 
lapſe, which yet approach us unſcen becauſe. we turn our 
eyes away, and ſeize us unreſiſted becauſe we could not 


us. 


to hide that from ourſelves which muſt ſome time be found, 


is a truth which we all know, but which all neglect, and 


perhaps none more than the ſpeculative reaſoner, whoſe 


thoughts are always from home, whoſe eye wanders over 
life, whoſe fancy dances after meteors of happineſs kindled 


| 2 itſelf, and who examines every thing rather than his on 
S A 


Nothing 


arm ourlelves againſt them but by ſetting them before 


That it is yain to ſhrink from what cannot be avoided; and _ 


row for 


tes AZE 1D LEX. No. 47. 
Nothing is more evident than that the decays of age muſt 
terminate in death ; yet there is no man, ſays Tully, who 


does not believe that he may yet live another year; and 
there is none who does not, upon the ſame principle, hope 
another year for his parent or his friend: but the fallacy will 


be in time detected ; the laſt year, the laſt day, muſt come. 


It has come, and is paſt. The life which made my own 
oy pleaſant is at an end, and the gates of death are ſhut 

pon my proſpects. 

he loft Ter friend upon whom the heart was fixed, to 

— every wiſh and endeavour tended, is a ſtate of > | 
ry deſolation, in which the mind looks abroad inpatient of 
itſelf, and finds nothing but eee and horror. The 
dlumeleſs life, the —_ tenderneſs, the ous ſimplicity, 
the modeſt reſignation, the patient — and the quiet 
death, are remembered only to ag value to the loſs, to ag- 
gravate * 4 for what cannot be amended, to deepen ſor- 
cannot be recalled. 
_ Theſe are the calamities by which Providence gradually 
difengages us from the love of Hfe. Other evils fortitude 
may repel, or hope may mitigate; but irreparable privation 
leaves nothing to exercife reſolution or flatter expectation. 
The dead cannot return, and eng | is left us here but 
hnguiſhment and grief. 
et ſuch is the courſe of nature, that wheorer lives long 
muſt outlive thoſe whom he loves and honours. Such is 
the condition of our preſent exiſtence, that life muſt one 


time loſe its affociations, and every inhabitant of the earth 


muſt walk downward to the — alone and ufiregarded, 
without any of his joy or grief, without any inte- 
reſted witneſs of his misfortunes or ſucceſs. 

' Misfortune, indeed, he _ — feel; for where is the 
bottom of the miſery of man what. is ſucceſs to him 
that has none to enjoy i it? Happineſs is not found in -ſelf- 
- contemplation z it is perceived only when it is reflected from 


another. 


We know little of the tate of departed fouls, becauſe 
| tack knowledge is not neceſſary to a good life, Reaſon de- 
erte us at the brink of the grave, and can gire no —_— 
imelligence. Revelation is not wholly ſilent. There is joy in 
the angels of Hoaven over one finer that repemeth ; and ſurely 
this joy is not mcommunicable to ſouls fouls diſentangled from 
the body, and made like angels. ts 
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Let hope therefore dictate, what revelation does not 
confute, that the union pf ſouls may {till remain; and that 
we who are ſtruggling with ſin, forreow, and infirmities, 
may have our part in the attention and kindneſs of thoſe 
who have finiſhed their courſe, and are now receiving their 
reward. 2 Ne „ 

Theſe are the great occaſions which force the mind to take 
refuge in religion: when we have ao help in ourlelves, 
what can remain but that we look up to a higher 8 | 


- 


greater Power? and to what hope may we not raiſe our 


eyes and hearts, when we conſider that the greateſt Pow ab 
is the BET? | © „ : 
Surely there is no man who, thus afflicted, does not ſeek 
ſuccour in the goſpel, which has brought /ife and immortality - 
to light, The precepts of Epicurys, who teaches us to en- 
dure what the laws of the univerſe make neceſſary, may 
filence, but not content us, The diQtates of Zens, who 
commands us to Ipok with indifference on external thih 
may diſpoſe us to conceal our ſorrow, but cannot bag . 
Real alleviation of the lofs of friends, and rational tran- 
quillity in the a of our own diflotytion, can be re- 
ceived only from the promiſes of Him iti whoſe hands are 
life and death, and from the afſiirance of another and better 
ſtate, in which all teats will be wiped from the eyes, 


and the whole foul ſhall be filled wi Joy. Philoſophy 
may infuſe ſtubbornneſs, but Religion only can give pa- 
bieter. ee 
785 I am, xt. 
* E 


* 
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Tur ſubject of the following letter is not wholly un- 
mentioned by the RaMmBLER. The SpECTATOR has alſo a 
letter containing a caſe not much different. - I hope my cor- 
reſpondent's n aan, is more an effort of genius, than 
effuſion of the paſſions; and that ſhe hath rather attempt- 
ed to paint ſome poſſible diſtreſs, than really feels the 
evils which ſhe has deſcribed. a 4 


To the 1 DLE R. 
$1 


Tu ERE is a cauſe of miſery, which, though certainly 
known both to you and your predeceſſors, has been little 
taken notice of in your papers; I mean the ſnares that the 
bad behaviour of parents extends over the paths of life which 
their children are to tread after them; and as I make no 
doubt but the 1d/er holds the ſhield for virtue, as well as 
the glaſs for folly, that he will employ his leiſure hours as 
much to his own ſatisfaction in warning his readers againſt 
a danger, as in laughing them out - a faſhion : for this 
reaſon I am tempted to aſk admittance for my ſtory in your 
paper, though it has nothing to recommend it but'truth, 
and the honeſt wiſh of warning others to ſhun the track 
which I am afraid may lead me at laſt to ruin. | 

I am the child of a father, who, having always lived in 
one ſpot in the country where he was born, and having 
had no genteel education himſelf, thought no qualifications 
in the world deſirable but as they led up to fortune, and no 


learning neceſſary to happineſs but ſuch as might moſt ef- 


feCtually teach me to make the beſt market of myſelf: I was 
_ unfortunately born a beauty, to a full ſenſe of which my 
father took care to flatter me; and having, when very 
young, put me to a ſchool in the country, afterwards tranſ- 
2 me to another in town, at the inſtigation of his 


riends, where his ill- judged fondneſs let me remain no 
longer than to learn juſt enough experience to convince me 


a ' 
\ 


by 
} 
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of the ſordidneſs of his views, to give me an idea of perfec- 

tions which my preſent ſituation will never ſuffer me to 
reach, and to teach me ſufficient morals to dare to defpiſe 

* what is bad, though it be in a father. 
Thus equipped (as he thought letely) for life, I 
was carried back into the country and lived with him and 
my mother in a ſmall village, within a few miles of the 
county-town; where I mixed, at firſt with reluctance 


among company which, though I never deſpiſed, I could 


not approve, as they were brought up with other inclinati- 
ons, and narrower views than my'own. My father took 
great pains to ſhew me every where, both at his on houſe, 
and at ſuch publick diverſions as the country afforded : he 
frequently told the people all he had was for his daughter; 
took care to repeat the civilities I had received ſrom, all his 
friends in Londen ; told how much I was adniired, and all 
3 little ambition could ſuggeſt to ſet me in a ſtronger 
Higher. mann CRTC 22 WIE ISIS 
Tüus have I continued tricked out for ſale, as I may 
call it, and doomed, by parental authority, to a ſtate little 
better than that of proſtitution. 1 look on myſelf as grow- 
ing cheaper every hour, and am lofing all that honeſt pride, 
that modeſt confidence, in which n virgin dignity con- 
ſiſts. Nor does my misfortune ſtop here: though manx 
would be too nee impute the follies of a father to 
a child whoſe heart has ſet her above them; yet I am afraid 
the moſt charitable of them wilt hardly think it poſſible for 
me to be a daily ſpectatreſs of his vices without tacitly 
allowing them, and at laſt conſenting to them, as the eye 
of the frighted infant is, by degrees, reconciled to the dark- 
neſs of which at firſt it was afraid. It is a common opinion, 
he himſelf muſt very well know, that vices, like diſeaſes, 
are often hereditary; and that the property of the one is 
- infect the manners, as the other poiſons the ſprings, of 

E. 75 ; X ' | . 

Yet this, though bad, is 'not the worſt ; my father de- 
ceives himſelf the hopes of the very child he has brought 
into the world; he ſuffers his houſe to be the ſeat of drunk- 
eneſs, riot, and irreligion; who ſeduces, almoſt in my 
ſight, the menial ſervant, converſes with the proſtitute, - 
and corrupts the wife ] Thus I, who from my earlieſt dawn 
of reaſon was taught to think- that at my approach every 
eye | army with pleaſure, or was dejected as conſci- 
ous of ſuperior charms, am excluded from ſociety, — - 
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fear left I ſhould partake, if not of my father's crimes, at 
leaſt of his reproach. Is 3 parent, who is ſo little ſolicitous 
for the welfare. of a child, better than a pirate who turns a 
wretch adrift in a boat gt ſea, without 2 ſtar to ſteer by, of 
an anchor to hold it fait Am I not to lay all my miſexies at 
thoſe: doors which ought to have opened only for my protec, 
tion? And if doomed to add at laſt one more to the num- 
ber of thoſe wretches whom neither the werld nor its lay 
| befriends, may I not juftly ſay that I have been awed by 3 
t into ruin? But though a parent's power is ſcreened 
— inſult and violation by the very words of heaven, yet 
ſurely no laws, divine or human, forbid me to remove my- 
ſelf from the malignant ſhade of a plant that poiſons all 
round it, blaſts the bloom of youth, checks its improve: 
ments, an] makes all its flowrets fade: but to whom can 
the wretched, can the dependant fly? For. me to fly a fas 
wer's houſe, is to be a beggar : I have only one comforter 
amidſt my anxieties, a pious relation, who bids me appeal tg 
deaven for a witneſs to my juſt intentions, fly as a deſerted 
wretch to its protection; and, - who my father 
is, point, like the antient philoſopher, with my finger to 
the heavens. + Mt Ar Eb Dink, Th 
The hope in which I write this, is, that you will give it a 
place in your paper; and, as your eſſays ſometimes find 
their way into the country, that my father may read my 
ſtory there; and, if not for his own fake, yet for mine, 
ſpare to perpetuate that worſt of calamities to me, the loſs 
of character, from which all his diſſimulation has not bees 
able to reſcue himſelf. Tell the world, Sir, that it is poſe. 
{ble for virtue to keep its throne unſhaken without any 
other — rs that it is poſſible —— that 
purity of tho > neceflary to the completion of human 
ear car's. in the midſt oi temptations ; when they have 
no friend within, nor are aſſiſted by the voluntary indugence 
of vicious thoughts. — 8 | 85 
2 infertian of a . this 8 
an ur „you have it in your power to be 2 
ll father to nite: f 
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Tur . from the x — —— | 
of the earth which we inhabit with reſpect to — other 
planets, afford much employment to mathematical ſpeeulati- 
on, by which it has been diſcovered, that no other confor- 
mation of the ſyſtem could have given ſuch commodious 
diſtributions of light and heat, or imparted fertility and 
pleaſure to ſo great a part of a revolving ſphere. . 

It may be perhaps obſerved by the moraliſt, with equal 
reaſon, that our globe ſeems particularly fitted for the refie 
dence of a being, e laced here only for à ſhort time, whoſe 
taſk is to advance himſelf to a higher and happier ſtate of 
N 10 unremitted ene of caption, and activity 

virtue 
Ihe duties x equired of man are ſuch as human nature 
does not willing) perform, and ſuch as thoſe are inclined 
to delay who yet intend ſome time to fulfil them. It was 
therefore neceſſary that this univerſal reluctance ſhould be 
counteracted, and the drowſineſs of heſitation wakened 
into reſolve; that the da 


er of procraſtination ſhould be 
ar. in view, and the Klee, of of n de- 
te 


To this end al the aces of nature uniformly con- 
ſpire. Whatever we foe on every fide-reminds us of the 
lapſe of time and the flux of rf The day and ni ight ſuc- 
ceed each other, the rotation of ſegſons diverſifies the year, 
the ſun riſes, attains the mer) declines and ſets ; 2 — 
the moon every night chan form. | 
The day has been confidered-as an image of the year, =p 
the year as the repreſentation. of life. The morning anſwers 
to the ſpring, and the ſpring to childhood and youth; the 
noon correſponds to the ſummer, and the ſummer to the 
ſtrength of manhood. 'The eve is an emblem of autumn, 
and autumn of declining lie, The night with its ſilence 
and darkneſs ſhews the winter, in which all the powers of 
vegetation are benumbed; and the winter points out the 
time 1 life ſhall _ with its hopes and pleaſures. 


'He 


| 


| 
| 
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He that is carried forward, however ſwiftly, by a motion 
equable and eaſy, perceives not the change of place but by 
the variation of objects. If the wheel of life, which rolls 
thus' filently along, paſſed on through undiſtinguiſhable 
uniformity, we ſhould never mark its approaches to the end 
of the courſe. If one hour were like another; if the paſs 
fage of the fun did not ſhew that the day is waſting z, if the 
change of ſeaſons did not impreſs upon us the flight of the 
year; quantities of duration equal to days and years 
would glide unobſerved. If the parts of time were not va- 
riouſly coloured, we ſhould never diſcern their departure or 
fucceiſion, but ſhould live thoughtlefs of the paſt, and care- 
leſs of the future, without will, and perhaps without 
power, to compute the periods of life, or to compare the 


time which is already loft with that which may probably 
remain. * OR? NG 


But the courſe of time is ſo viſibly marked, that jt is ob- 
ferved even by the birds of paſſage, and by nations who 


have raiſed their minds very little above animal inſtinct: 


there are human beings whoſe language does not ſupply 
them with words by which they can number five, but 1 
have read of none that have not names for day. and night, 
for fummer and winter. FTC 

Yet it is certain, that theſe admonitions of nature, 
however forcible, however importunate, are too often vain ; 
and that many who mark with ſuch accuracy the courſe of 
time, appear to have little ſenſibility of the decline of 
life. Every man has ſomething to do which he neglects; 
= man has faults to conquer which he delays to com- 

at. 3 | 

So little do we accuſtom ourſelves to conſider the effects 
of time, that things neceſſary and certain often ſurprize us 
like unexpected contingencies. We leave the beauty in 
her bloom, and, afer an abſence of twenty years, wonder, 
at our return, to and Her faded. We meet thoſe whom 
we left children, find can ſcarcely perſuade ourſelves to 


treat them as men. The traveller viſits in age thoſe coun- 


tries through which he rambled in his youth, and hopes for 
merriment at the old place. The man of buſineſs, wearied 
with unſatisfactory proſperity, retires to the town of his na- 
tivity, and expects to play away the laſt years with the 
companions of his childftool, and recover youth in the fields 
where he once was young. | 


, ; From 
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From this inatiention;: ſo general and' ſo miſchievous, 


let it be every man's ſtudy to exempt himſelf. Let him 


that deſires to ſee others happy make haſte to give while his 
gift can be enjoyed, and remember that every moment of 


delay takes away ſomething from the value of his benefac ky | 


tion. And let him, who purpoſes his own happineſs, re- 


be night cometh when no man can f t. 


flect, that while he forms his purpoſe the day rolls on, and 


1 
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Mzwory is, among the faculties of the human mind; 


that of which we make the moſt frequent uſe, or rather 


that of which the agency is inceſſant or perpetual. Memory 
is the primary and fundamental power, without which there 
could be no other intellectual operation. Judgement and 
ratiocination ſuppoſe fomething already known, and draw. 
their deciſions only from experience. Imagination ſelects 


ideas from the treaſures of, remembrance, and produces 
novelty only by varied combinations, We do not even 


form conjectures of diſtant, or anticipations of future 
events, but by concluding what is poſſible from what is 


paſt 


our firſt years; and diſtribution commonly that of our ad- 
vanced age: 1 0 2 


4 


To collect and tepoſite the various. 8 of things, is 
far the moſt pleaſing part of mental occupation. We are 


naturally delighted with novelty, and there is a time when 
all that we ſee is new. When firſt we enter into the world, 


whitherſoever we turn our eyes, they meet knowledge with a 


pleaſure at her ſide; 1 of nature pours ideas in 
upon the ſoul; neither ſearch nor labour are neceſſary; 


have nothing more to do than to open our eyes, and eurioſi- 


ty is gratified. 


Vor, AV... e = Pry Much | 


The two offices of memory are eollection and diſtribu- ; 
tion; by one images are accumulated, and by the other 
produced for uſe. Collection is always the employment of 


* 
. 
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Much of the pleaſure which the firſt ſurvey of the wofld 


affords, is exhauſted before we are conſcious of our own 
felicity, or able to compare our condition with ſome other 
poſſible ſtate. We have therefore few traces of the joy of 
our earlieſt diſcoveries; yet we all remember a time when 
nature had ſo many untaſted gratifications, that every ex- 
curſion gave delight which can now. be found no longer, 
when the noiſe of a torrent, the ruſtle of a wood, tlie ong 
of birds, or the play of lambs, had power to fill the atten- 
tion, and ſuſpend all perception of the courſe of tige. 
But theſe eaſy pleaſures are ſoon at an end; we have ſeen 
in a very little time ſo much, that we call out for new ob- 
jects of obſervation, and endeavour to find variety in books 
and life. But ſtudy is laborious, and not always ſatisfac- 
tory ; and converſation has its pains as well as pleaſures; 
we are willing to learn, but not willing to be taught; we 
= — by ignorance, but pained yet more by another's 
From the vexation of pupillage men commonly fet them- 
ſelves free about the middle of life, by ſhutting up the 
avenues of intelligence, and reſolving to reſt in their pre- 
ſent ſtate z and they, whoſe ardour of enquiry continues 
longer, find themſelves — Mo ger by their inſtruc- 
tors. As every man advances in life, the proportion be- 
tween thoſe that are younger and that are older than him- 
Telf is continually changing; and he that has lived half a 
century finds few that do not require from him that infor- 
mation which he once expected from thoſe that went before 


him. 

Ihen it is that the magazines of memory are opened, 
and the ſtores of accumulated knowledge are diſplayed by 
vanity or benevolence, or in honeſt commerce of mutual 
intereſt. Every man wants others, and is therefore glad 

when he is wanted by them. And as few men will endure 
the labour of intenſe meditation without neceſſity, he that 
has learned enough for his profit or his honour, ſeldom en- 

deavours after further acquiſitions. As $66.48, F el 
The pleaſure of recollecting ſpeculative notions would 
not be much leſs than that of gaining them, if could 
be kept pure and unmingled with the paſſages of life; but 
ſuch is the nec - concatenation of our thoughts, that 
ood and evil are linked to and no pleaſure recurs 
t aſſociated with pain. Every revived idea reminds us of 

a time when ſomething was enjoyed that is now loſt, _ a 

| ; ome 


1% %. Tann os 


ſome hope was not yet blaſted, when ſome purpoſe had yet 
not languiſhed into duggichnels or indifference. Lok 
Whether it be that life has more vexations than W 
or, what is in the event juſt the ſame, that evil makes 
deeper impreſſion than good, it is certain that few can re- 
view the time paſt without heavineſs of heart. He remem- 
bers many calamities incurred by folly, man Io before 
loft by negligence. | The Bages of the dea before 
him; and he laments the companions of his yoüth, the 
partners of his amuſements, the aſſiſtants of his labours, 


whom the hand of death has ſnatched away. 


When an offer was made to Themiftocles of teaching him 
dhe art of memory, he anſwered; that he would rather wiſh 
for the art of forgetfulneſs. He felt his imagination haunt- 
ed by phantoms of miſery which he was unable to ſuppreſs, 
and would my hape calmed his thoughts with ſome 
oblivious anti In this we all reſemble one another ; the 
hero and the la e are, like vulgar mortals, overburthened 
by the weight of life; all ſhrink from recollection, and 2 
wiſh for an art of forgetfulneſs. Se 


3 
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| Tn ERE is in many 1 a * of. vanity conan to 
the diſadvantage of themſebves ; a deſire to be praiſed for 
ſuperior acuteneſs diſcovered only in the de of 
their ſpecies, or cenſure of their count. | 
Defamation is ſufficiently copious. The lam-. 
pooner of mankind may find long exceciſe for his zeal of 

wit, in the defects of nature, the vexations of life, the fol- 
lies of opinion, and the corruptions of practice. But fiction 
is eaſier than diſcernment ; and moſt of. theſe writers ſpare 
themſelyes the labour of enquiry, and exhauſt their virulence 
upon imagi crimes, e as they never exiſted, can 

8 mong the 

Painters no An 2 
Engliſh for many other works than portraits, has been im- 


= to — — "Tis vain, ſays the ſatiriſt, E 
f 2 ? 0 et 


* 


but of his own form. 
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ſet before any Engliſoman the ſcenes -of landſcape, or the 
heroes of hiſtory z nature and. antiquity are nothing in his 
eye; he has no value but for himſelf, nor deſires any copy 


Whoeyer is delighted with his own picture muſt derive his 


_ pleaſure from the pleafure of another. Every man is always 
_ preſent to himſelf, and has, therefore, little need of his 


own reſemblance, nor can defire it, but for the ſake of 
thoſe whom he loves, and by whom he hopes to be remem- 


bered. This uſe of the art is a natural and reaſonable con- 


ſequence of affection; and though, like other human acti- 
ons, it is often complicated with pride, yet even ſuch pride 
is more laudable than that by which palaces are covered 
with pictures, that, however excellent, neither imply the 
owner's virtue, nor excite it. 5 > $7 | A 4 
Genius is chiefly exerted in hiſtorical pictures; and the 
art of the painter of portraits is often loſt in the obſcurity of 
his ſebject. But it is in painting as in life; what is great- 


eſt is not always beſt. I ſhould grieve to ſee Reyno/ds tranſ- 


fer to heroes and to goddeſſes, to empty ſplendour and to 


_ airy fiction, that art which is now employed in — 


ſriendſhip, in reviving tenderneſs, in quickening the af- 
fections of the abſent, and continuing the preſence of the 
dead. | 

Yet in a nation great and opulent there is room, and 
dught to be patronage, for an art like that of painting 
through all its diverſities; and it is to be wiſhed, that the 
reward now offered for an hiſtorical picture may excite 


an honeſt emulation, and give beginning to an Engliſß 


ſchool. ; | | | 

It is not very eaſy to find an action or event that can be 

eſſicaciouſly repreſented by a painter. een 
He muſt have an action not ſucceſſive but inſtantaneous; 


ſor the time of a picture is a fingle moment. For this reaſon, 


the death of Hercules cannot well be painted, though at the 
firſt view it flatters the imagination with glittering 


ideas: the gloomy mountain, overhanging fea, and 


covered with trees, ſome bending to the wind, and fome 
torn from their roots by the raging hero; the violence with 
which he rends from his ſhoulders the invenomed garment ; 
the propriety with which his muſcular nakedneſs may be 
diſplayed ; the death of Lyras whirled from the promontory ; 
the gigantic preſence of Philofetes ; the blaze of the fatat 
| Rs e 
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pile, which the deities behold with grief and terror from 
the ik | 

All Theſe 3 images fill the mind, but will not 00 "4 
picture, becauſe they cannot be united in a ſingle moment. 
Hercules muſt have rent his fleſh at one time, and toſſed 
Lycas into the air at another; he muſt firſt tear up the 
trees, and then lie down upon the pile. 

The action muſt be circumſtantial and distinct. There 
is a paſſage i in the Iliad which cannot be read without ſtrong 
emotions. A Trajan prince, ſeized by Achilles in the bat- 
tle, falls at his feet, and in moying terms ſupplicates for 
life. How can a wwretch like thee, ſays the haughty Greek, 
entreat to live, avhen thou knoweft that the time muſt come when 
Achilles is to die? This cannot be painted, becauſe no pe- 
culiarity of attitude or diſpoſition can ſo ſupply the place of 
language az to impreſs the ſentiment. 

The event painted muſt be ſuch as excites paſſion,” and 
different paſſions in the ſeveral a or a tumult of con- 
tending paſſions in the 1 | | 

Perhaps the diſcovery of Uly/es by his nooks is of this 
kind. The ſurpriſe of the — ater for with joy; that of 

Voie 3 by prudence, and clouded "a ſolieitude ; 

he diſtinctne of the action by which the ſcar is found z 
' all concur to complete the ſubject. But the piQures, Have. 
ing only two figures, will want variety, 

A much nobler afſemblage may be furniſhed by the death 
of Epaminondas. The mixture of gladneſs and grief in the 
face of the meſſenger who brings 2 dying general an ac- 

count of the victory; the various paſſions of the attendants; 
the ſublimity of compoſure in the hero, while the dart is by 
his own command drawn from his fide, and the faint gleam 
of ſatisfaction that diffuſes itſelf over the langour of death; 
are worthy of that pencil which yet I do not wiſh- to es, 
employed upon them. 

If the defign were not too adi and endend 1 
ſhould wiſh that our painters would attempt the diſſolution 
of the parliament by Cromwell. The point of time may 
be choſen when Cromwell, looking round the Pandæmonium 
with contempt, ,ordered the 5 to be taken away z and 
| 2 laid hands on the Speaker to drag him from che 
chair. | b 
The various appearances, which rage, and terror, and 
aſtoniſhment, and guilt, might exhibit in the faces of that 
My — of whom the PET perſons moy be 

|  faith# ully 
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faithfully drawn from portraits or prints; the irreſolute re- 
pugnance of ſome, the hypocritical ſubmiſſions of others, 
the ferocious infolence of Cromæbeil, the rugged brutality of 
Harrifon and the general trepidition of fear and wickedneſs, 
would, if ſome proper diſpoſition could be contrived, make 
apicture of unexampled variety, and irreſiſtible inſtruction. 


ia * oy 
NuMmMs. 46. SaArux Dax, March 4; 1759. 


M. IDLER, | | 
I AM encouraged, by the notice you have taken of Betty 

Broom, to repreſent the miſeries which I ſuffer from a ſpe- 
cies of tyranny which, I believe, is not very uncommon, 
though perhaps it may have eſcaped the obſervation of thoſe 
who converſe little with fine ladies, or ſee them only in 
their publick characters. q v6 ft IVE 
To this method of venting my vexation I am the more in- 
clined, becauſe if I do not complain to you, I muſt burſt in 
ſilence; for my miſtreſs has teazed me and teazed me till 
I can hold no longer, and yet I muſt not tell her of her 
tricks. The girls that live in common ſervices can quarrel, 
and give warning, and find other places; but we that live 

with great ladies, if we once offend them, have nothing 
left but to return into the country. e 

I am waiting-maid to a lady who keeps the beſt | 

and is ſeen at every place of faſhionable reſort. I am 

envied by all the maids in the ſquare, for few counteſſes 
leave off ſo many clothes as my miſtreſs, and nobody ſhares 
with me: fo that I ſupply two families in the country with 
finery for the aſſizes and horſe-races, beſides what I wear 
myſelf. The ſteward and houſe-keeper have joined againſt 
me to procure my removal, that they may advance a relation 
of their own; but their deſigns are found out by my lady, 
who fays I need not fear them, for the will never have 
dowdies about her, | | 

Tou would think, Mr. Idler, like others, that I am 

y, and may well be contented with my lot. But I'wi 

tell you, My lady has an odd humour. She never orders 
4 * , ; any 
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any thing in direct words, for ſhe loves a- ſharp girl that 
can take a hint. M39 oo ARS en oe 
I would not have you ſuſpect that ſhe has any thing to 
hint which ſhe is aſhamed to ſpeak at length; for none can 
have greater purity of ſentiment, or rectitude of intention. 
She has nothing to hide, yet nothing will the tell. She al- 
ways gives her directions obliquely and alluſively, by the 
mention of ſomething relative or conſequential, without 
any other purpoſe than to exerciſe. my. acuteneſs and het 


It is impoſſible to give a notion of this ſtyle etherwiſe 
than by examples. One night, when ſhe had ſat writing 
letters till it was time to be dreſſed, Melly, faid ſhe, the - 
Ladies are all to be at Court to-night in white aprons. When 
ſhe means that I ſhould ſend to order the chair, ſhe ſays, 
I think the fireets are clean, I may venture to walk. When 
ſhe would have ſomething put into its place, ſhe bids me lay 
it on the floor. If ſhe would have me ſnuff the candles, ſhe 
aſks whether I think her eyes are like a cat's? If ſhe thinks, + 
her chocolate delayed, the talks of he benefit of abſlinence; 
If any needle-work is forgotten, ſhe fi es that I have 
beard. of the lady who died by pricking her finger. „ 
| She always imagines. that I can recall every thing paſt 
from a ſingle word. If ſhe wants her head from the milli: 
ner, ſhe only ſays, Molly, you know Mt. Tape, If the 
would have the eee ſent for, ſhe remarks that Mr. 
Taffaty, the.mercer, vas her laft wett, She ordered a fort- 
night ago, that the firſt time ſhe was abroad all day 1 ſhould 
chuſe her a new fet of coffee-cups at the china ſhop :: of 
this ſhe reminded me. yeſterday, as ſhe was going down 
ſtairs, by aging; You'car't find your. way now to Pall-mall, 

All this would never vex me; if, by enereaſing my trou- 
ble, ſhe ſpared her own; but, dear Mr. Idler, is it not as 
eaſy to ſay 18 as Pallemall and to tell me in plain 
words what J am to do, and when it is to be done, as to 
torment her own head with the labour of finding hints, and 

mine with that of underſtanding them ? 
When firſt I came to this lady, I had nothing like the 
learning that I have now; for ſhe has many books, and I 
have much time to read ; ſo that of late I ſeldom have 
miſſed her meaning; but when ſhe firſt took me 1 
was an ignorant girl; and ſhe, who, as is very common, 
confounded want of knowledge with want of underſtanding, 
began once to deſpair, of bringing me to any thing, * 
; Ds | , 
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when I came into her chamber at the call of her bell, ſhe 
aſked me, Whether we lived in Zembla ; and I did not gueſs 
the reps "oy her enquiry, but modeſtly anſwered, that 
I could not tell, She had happened to ring once when I did 
not hear her, and meant to put me in mind of that country 
where ſounds are ſaid to be congealed by the froſt. 

Another time, as I was dreſſing hes hodd, ſhe began to 
talk on a ſudden of Meduſa, and ſnakes, and men turned into 


fone, and maids that, if they were not watched, would let their 


miſireſſes be Gorgons. I looked round me half frightened, 


and quite bewildered ; till at laſt, finding that her literature 


was thrown away upon me, ſhe bid me, with great ve- 

hemence, reach the curling-irons. n 471 
It is not without ſome indignation, Mr. Idler, that I diſ. 

cover, in theſe artifices of vexation, ſomething worfe than 


foppery or capricez a mean delight in ſuperiority, which 


knows itſelf in no danger of reproof or oppoſition ; a cruel 


pleaſure in ſeeing the perplexity of a mind obliged to find 
what is ſtudiouſſy concealed; and a mean indulgence of 
petty malevolence, in the ſharp cenſure of involuntary, and 
_ often of inevitable, failings. When, beyond her ex- 
pectation, I hit upon her meaning, I can perceive a ſudden 
cloud of diſappointment ſpread over her face; and have 
ſometimes been afraid, leſt I ſhould loſe her favour by un+ 
derſtanding her when ſhe means to puzzle me. 

This day, however, ſhe has conquered my ſagacity. 
When ſhe went out of her dreſſing- room, ſhe ſaid nothing, 


but, Molly, you know, and haſtened to her chariot. What 


I am to know is yet a ſecret; but if I do not know, before 


ſhe comes back, what I yet have no means of diſcovering, 


ſhe will make my dullneſs a pretence for a fortnight's ill 

humour, treat me as a creature devoid of the faculties ne- 

geſſary to the common duties of life, and perhaps give the 

next gown'to the houſekeeper. | 

| | [83 am, SIR, | 
Your humble Servant. 

MorLr Quick, 


m—_— 


| „ | Nous 
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of thoſe which, have been repreſented in your Paper: 1 
I married my huſband, within three months after the ex- 


and furniſhed a large and ſplendid ſhop, in which he was 


which curioſity or kindneſs commonly beſtows on beginners, 
was continued by confidence and eſteem ; one cuſtomer, 
pleaſed with his treatment, and his bargain, recommended 
another; and we were buſy behind the counter from morn- 


* 


ing to night... 


Thus every day encreaſed our wealth and our reputation. 
My huſband was often invited to dinner 9721 on the Ex- 
change by hundred thouſand pounds men; and whenever I 
went to any of the halls, the wives of the .aldermen made 
me low courteſies. We always took up our notes before 
the day, and made all conſiderable payments by draughts 
upon ¶ ͤ [˙òbbddbd 8 ; 
Jou will eafily believe that I was well enough pleaſed 
with my condition; for what happineſs can be greater than 
that of growing every day richer and richer? I will not 
deny, that, imagining myſelf likely to be in a ſhort time the 
ſheriff's lady, I broke off my acquaintance with ſome of 
my neighbours; and adviſed my huſband to keep good 
3 and not to be ſeen with men that were worth 
nothing. | | | 
In 4 he found that ale diſagreed with his conſtitution, 
and went every night to drink his pint at a tavern, where he 
met with a ſet of criticks, who diſputed upon the merit of 
the different theatrical performers. By theſe idle fellows 
he was taken to the play, which at firſt he did not ſeem 
much to heed ; for he owned, that he very ſeldom oy 
P k g : W | 
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, \ 
| what they were doing, and that, while his companions 
— let him alone, be was commonly thinking on his laſt 
R 8 ee eee 
HFaving once gone, however, he went again and again, 
though I often told him that three ſhillings were thrown 
away; at laſt he grew uneaſy if he miſſed a night, and im- 
portuned me to go with him. I went to a tragedy which 
they called Macbeth, and, when I came home, told him, 
that I could not bear to ſee men and women make them- 
felves fuch fools, by pretending to be witches and ghoſts, 
generals and kings, and to walk in their ſleep when my 
were as much awake as thoſe that looked at them. He tol 
me, that I muſt get higher notions, and that a play was 
the moſt rational of all entertainments, and moſt proper to 
relax the mind after the buſineſs of the day. _ A 
By degrees he gained knowledge of ſome of the players; 
and, when the P ay was over, very frequently treated them 
with ſuppers; for which he was admitted to ſtand behind 
the" loves. | ee eee 
He ſoon began to loſe ſome of his morning hours in the 
ſame folly, and was for one winter very diligent in his at- 
tendance on the rehearfals ; but of this ſpecies of idleneſs 
he grew weary, and ſaid, that the play was nothing without 
the company. re een 
His ardour for the diverfion of the evening increaſed; 
he bought a ſword, and paid five ſhillings a night to fit in 
the boxes; he went ſometimes into a place which he calls 
the green-room, where all the wits of the age aſſemble ; 
and, when he had been there, could do nothing, for two 
or three days, but repeat their jeſts, or tell their diſputes. 
He has now loſt his regard for every thing but the play- 
houſe; he invites, three times a week, one or other to 
drink claret, and talk of the drama. His firſt care in the 
"ag, is to read the play-bills ; and, if he remembers any 
lines of the tragedy which is to be repreſented, walks about 
the ſhop, repeating them ſo loud, and with ſuch ftrange 
geſtures, that the paſſengers . round the door. 
3 His greateſt pleaſure when I married him was to hear the 
| ſituation of his ſhop commended, and to be told how many 
. eſtates have been got in it by the ſame trade; but of late 
he grows peeviſh at any mention of buſineſs, and de- 
_ in nothing ſo much as to be told that he ſpeaks like 
N 
ſep 29; Mir 
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Among his new aſſociates he has learned another language, 


and ſpeaks in ſuch a ſtrain that his neighbours cannot under- 
ſtand him. If a cuſtomer talks longer than he is willing to 
hear, he will complain that he has been excruciated with 
unmeaning verboſity; he laughs at the letters of his friends 
for their tameneſs of expreſſion, and often declares himſelf 
weary of attending to che minutiæ of a ſhop. - 8 
It is well for me that I know how to keep a book, for of 
late he is ſcarcely ever in the way. Since one of his friends 
told him that he had a geuius for tragick poetry, he has 
locked himſelf in an upper room fix or ſeven hours a day; 
and, when I carry him any paper to be read or figned, I 
hear him talking vehemently to himſelf, ſometimes of love 
and beauty, ſometimes of friendſhip and virtue, but more 
frequently of Berg ,,, OE SS 
I would gladly, Mr. Idler, be informed what to think of 
a ſhopkeeper, who is inceſſantly talking about liberty; a 
word, which ſince his acquaintance with polite life, my 
huſband has always in his mouth; he is, on all occaſions, - 
afraid of our liberty, and declares his reſolution to hazard 
all for liberty. What can the man mean ? I-am ſure he 
has liberty enough; it were better for him and me if his 
liberty was lefſened. „ 4 e 
He has a friend, whom he calls a critick, that comes 
twice a week to read what he is writing. This critick tells 
him that his piece is a little irregular, but that ſome detach- 
ed ſcenes will ſhine prodigiouſly, and that in the character 
of Bombulus he is wonderfully great. My ſeribbler then 
ſqueezes his hand, calls him the beſt of friends, thanks him 
for his ſincerity, and tells him that he hates to be flattered. 
I have reaſon to believe that he ſeldom parts with his dear 
friend without lending him two guineas, and am afraid that 
he 2 bail for him three days ago. i 
y this courſe of life our credit as traders is leſſened; and 
I cannot forbear to ſuſpect, that my huſband's honour as a 
wit is not much advanced, for he ſeems to be always the 
loweſt of the company, and is afraid to tell his opinion till 
the reſt have ſpoken. When he was behind his counter, he 
uſed to be briſk, active, and jocular, like a man that knew 
what he was doing, and did not fear to look another in the 
face; but among wits and criticks he is timorous and auk- 


ward, and hangs down his head at his own table. Dear 2 


Mr. 1dler, perſuade him, if you can, to return once more 
to his native element. Tell him that wit will never make 


bum 


- - 
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him rich, but that there are places where riches will 
r rare uy tt in aen47t gr ealeeer Fa 
e | I am, Six, &c. | 
Donn Ginces, 
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Turk is no kind of idleneſs by which we are ſo eaſily | 


| ſeduced, as that which dignifies itſelf by the appearance of 


buſineſs, and by making the loiterer imagine that he has 
ſomething to do which muſt not be neglected, keeps him 
in 24 44a agitation, and hurries him rapidly from place 
to place. © 
e that ſits ſtill, or repoſes himſelf upon a couch, no 
more deceives himſelf than he deceives others; he knows 
that he is doing nothing, and has no other ſolace of his in- 
ſignificance than the reſolution, which the lazy hourly 
make, of changing his mode of life. h 
To do nothing every man is aſhamed; and to do much 
almoſt every man is unwilling or afraid. Innumerable ex- 
pedients have therefore been invented to produce motion 
without labour, and employment without ſolicitude. The 
greater part of thoſe whom the kindneſs of fortune has left 
to their own direction, and whom want does not 2 


chained to the counter or the plough, play throughout life 


with the ſhadows of buſineſs and know not at laſt what 
they have been doing. os . 
heſe imitators of action are of all denominations. Some 
are ſeen at every auction without intention to purchaſe z 
others appear punctually at the Exchange, though they are 
known there only by their faces. Some are always making 
parties to viſit collections for*which they have no taſte ; 
and ſome neglect every pleaſure and every duty to hear 
queſtions, in which they have no intereſt, debated in par- 
hament. | | 4 * 
Theſe men never appear more ridiculous than in the 
diſtreſs which they imagine themſelves to feel, from ſome 


accidental interruption of thoſe empty purſuits, A tiger 


newly 


: 
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newly impriſoned is indeed more formidable, but not more 
angry, than Jack Tulip with-held from a floriſt's feaſt,” or 
Tem Diflich hindered from ſeeing the firſt repreſentation 

of a play. | A: IT Len #44 537.5588 D108 
Ad political affairs are the higheſt and moſt extenſive of 
temporal concerns; the mimick of a politician is more buſy 
and important than any other triſler. Monſieur 4e New, a 
man who, without property or importance in any corner of 
the earth, has, in the preſent confuſion of the world, de- 
clared himſelf a ſteady adherent to the French, is made mi- 
ſerable by a wind that keeps back the packet- boat, and 
ſtill more miſerable by every account of a Malouin priva- 
teer caught in his cruize; he knows well that nothing can 
be done or ſaid by him which can produce any effect but 
that of laughter, that he can neither haſten nor retard good 
or evil, that his joys and ſorrows have ſcarcely any partak- 
ers; yet ſuch is his zeal, and ſuch his curioſity, that he 
would run barefooted to Graveſend, for the ſake of knowing 
firſt that the Engl; had loſt a tender, and would ride out 
to meet every mail from the continent if he might be — 5 

mitted to open it. 1 Na | 151 1 
Learning is generally confeſſed to be deſirable, and there 
are ſome who fancy themſelves always buſy in acquiring it. 
Of theſe ambulatory ſtudents, one of the moſt buſy is my 

friend Tom Reſtleſs. 1 d re fr 

Tom has long had a mind to be a man of knowledge, but 
he does not care to ſpend much time among authors; for he 
is of opinion that few books deſerve the labour of peruſal, 
that they give the mind an 'unfaſhionable caſt, and deſtroy 
that freedom of thought and eaſineſs of manners indiſpenſa- 
bly requiſite to acceptance in the world. Tom has there- 
fore found another way to wiſdom. When he riſes he goes 
into a coffee-houſe, where he creeps ſo near to men whom 
he takes. to be reaſoners as to hear their diſcourſe, and en- 
deavours to remember ſomething which, when it has been 
{trained thro' Tom's head, is ſo near to nothing, that what 
it once was cannot be diſcovered. 'This he carries round 
from friend to friend through a circle of viſits, till, hearing 
what each ſays upon the queſtion, he becomes able at din- 
ner to ſay a little himſelf; and, as every great genius re- 
laxes himſelf among his inferiors, meets with ſome who 
wonder how ſo young a man can talk fo wiſely. 
At night he has a new feaſt prepared for his intellects; 
he always runs to a diſputing ſociety, or a ſpeaking _ 
; EO . where 


— 
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where he half hears what, if he had heard the whole, he 

would but half underſtand; goes home pleaſed with the 
conſciouſneſs af a day well ſpent, lies down full of idea, 
and riſes in the morning empty as before. e 


# 
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I SUPPED three nights ago with my friend Will Maru. 
His affairs obliged him lately to take a journey into Devon- 
Hire, from which he has juſt returned. He knows me to 
be a very patient hearer, and was glad of; my company, 
28 it gave him an opportunity of diſburthening himſelf by a 
minute relation of the caſualties of his expedition. , We : 
Vill is not one of thoſe who go out and return with no- 
thing to tell. He has a. ſtory of. bis travels, which will 
ſtrike a home-bred citizen with horror, and has in ten days 
ſuffered ſo often the extremes of terror and joy, that he is in 
doubt whether he ſhall ever again expoſe either his body or 
mind to ſuch danger and fatigue. a tots Hy: 
When he left London the morning was bright, and a fair 
day was promiſed. But Will is born to ſtruggle with diffi- 
culties. - That happened to him, which has ſometimes, = 
' haps, happened to others. Before he had gone more that 
ten miles, it began to rain. What courſe was to be taken ? 
His ſoul diſdained to turn back. He did what the King of 
Pruſſia might have done; he flapped his hat, buttoned up 
bis cape, and went forwards, fortifying his mind by the 
ſoical conſolation, that whatever is violent will be ſhort. 
His conſtancy was not long tried; at the diſtance of about 
half a mile he ſaw an inn, which he entered wet and weary, 
and found civil treatment and proper refreſhment. After 
. Areſpite of about two hours, he looked abroad, and ſeeing 
the ſky clear, called for his horſe, and paſſed the firſt ſtage 
without any other memorable accident. 

Will conſidered, that labour muſt be reheved by plea- 
ſure, and that the ftrength /which great undertakings re- 
uire muſt be maintained by copious nutriment ; he there- 
ore ordered himſelf an elegant ſupper, drank two bottles 
of claret, and paſſed the beginning of the night og 

| eep; 
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ſleep 3 but, waking before light, was fore warned of the 
troubles of the next day, by a ſhower beating againſt his 
windows with ſuch violence as to threaten the diflolution of 
nature. When he aroſe, he * what he expected, that 
the country was under water. a! ap himſelf, however, 
to a company that was travelling the ſame way, and came 
fafely to the place of dinner, though _ wap of his horſe 
nn 3 4 go 

In the afternoon, hay q compan ; 
ſet forward alone, and a. on collections of pans of 
which it was impoſſible — gueſs the depth, and which he 
now cannot review without ſome cenſure of his on raſh- 
neſs; but what a man undertakes he muſt perform, and 
Marvel hates a coward at his heart. 

Few that lie warm in their beds think what others undergo, 
who have perhaps been as tenderly educated, and have as 
acute ſenfations as themſelves. My friend was now to lodge 
the ſecond night almoſt fifty miles from home, in a houſe 
which he never had ſeen before, among people to whom he 
was totally a ſtranger, not knowing whether the next man 
he ſhould meet would prove good or bad ; but ſeeing an inn 
of a good appearance, he rode reſolutely i into the yard; and 
knowing that reſpect is often paid in proportion as it is 
claimed, wears his injunction to the hoſtler with ſpirit, 
and entering the houſe, called vigorouſly about him. 
On the x ry 

troubles and his —— were now ſuch as he wiſhes no other 
man ever to encounter. The ways were leſs frequented, 
and the country more thinly inhabited. He rode many a 
lonely hour , mire and water, and met not a ſingle 
ſoul tor two miles together with whom he could exchange a 
word. He cannot deny that, looking round upon the 
dreary region, and ſeein nothing but bleak fields and naked 
trees, hills obſcured by fogs, and flats covered with inunda- 
. tions, he did for ſome time ſuffer melancholy to prevail 
upon him, and wiſhed himſelf again Tafe at home. One 
comfort he had, which was, to conſider that none of his 
friends were in the ſame diſtreſs, for whom, if they had 
been with him, he ſhould have ſuffered more than for him- 
felf ; he could not forbear ſometimes to conſider how hap- 
pily the 1dler is ſettled in an eaſier condition, who, ſur- 
rounded like him with terrors, a 450 nothing but 
lie down and die. 


Amidſt 


a Fob-and diate Marnie - 
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Amidſt theſe refleftions he came to a town and found 
a dinner which diſpoſed him to more cheerful ſentiments ; 
but the joys of life are ſhort, and its miſeries are long; 
he mounted and travelled fifteen miles more through dirt 
and defolation. . 28 | 73 4 

At laſt the ſun ſet, and all the horrors of darkneſs came 
upon him. He then repented the weak indulgence in which 
he had gratified himſelf at noon with too long an interval 
of reſt: yet he went forward along a path which he could 
no longer ſee, ſometimes ruſhing ſuddenly into water, and 
ſometimes incumbered with Riff clay, ignorant whither he 
was going, and uncertain whether his next ſtep might not 
be the laft. Fo wir 1h Ti7..4 {A433 44354 O 

In this diſmal gloom of nocturnal peregrination his horſe 
unexpectedly ſtood ſtill. * Marvel had heard many relations 
of the inſtin& of horſes, and was in doubt what danger 
might be at hand. Sometimes he ſancied that he was on 
the bank of a river ſtill and deep, and ſometimes that a 
dead body lay acroſs the track. He fat ſtill awhile to recol- 
lect his thoughts; and as he was about to alight and explore 
the darkneſs, out ſtepped a man with a lantern, and opened 
the turnpike. He hired' a guide to the town, arrived in 
ſafety, and ſlept in quiet. un ities 

ie reſt of his journey was nothing but danger. He 
climbed and deſcended precipices on which vulgar mortals 
tremble to look; he paſſed marſhes like the Serbonian bog, 
where armies whole haue ſunk ; he forded rivers where the 
current roared like the Egre or the Severn; or ventured 
himſelf on bridges that trembled under him, from which 
he looked down on foaming whirlpools, or dreadful abyſſes; 
he wandered over houſeleſs heaths, amidſt all the rage of the 
elements, with the ſnow driving in his face, and the tem- 
peſt howling in his ears. 12 ie = 

Such are the colours in which Marvel paints his adven- 
tures. He has accuſtomed himſelf to ſounding words and 
hyperbolical images, till he has loſt the power of true de- 
ſcription.- In a road through' which the heavieſt carriages 
paſs without difficulty, and the poſt-boy every day and 
night goes and returns, he meets with hardſhips like thoſe 
which are endured in Siberian deferts, and miſſes nothing 
of romantick danger but a giant and a dragon. When his 
dreadful ſtory is told in proper terms, it is only that the way 
was dirty in winter, and that he experienced the common 


viciſſitudes of rain and ſunſhine. | 
; a NuMsB. 
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Tus der of Ms. Tag: has at the thetetians 
of ſome and the cofitempt of others, who do not ſufficiently 
conſider how often they hear and practiſe t che ſame arts of 
er gerated narration. 1 

is not, — among the miittcides m al con- 

ditions that ſwarm upon the earth, a ingle man who does 
not believe that he has ſomething extraoxina uy to relate of 
himſelf; and who does u. at one time or other, 'fummon_ 
the attention of his friends to the caſualties of his adventures 
and the viciſſitudes of his fortune; caſualties and viciſi- 
tudes that happen alike in lives uniform and diverſiſied; to 
the commander of armies, and the writer àt a deſk; ts the 
ſailor who reſigns himſelf to the wind and water, and the 1 
farmer whoſe lon ngeſt' journey is to the market. | 

In the preſent ſtate of the world man may = throby 
Shakeſpeare's ſeven ſtages of life, and meet nothing ſingu #1 
or wonderful. But ſuch'is every nian's attention to himſelf, 
that what is common and unheeded when it is only ſeen, 
becomes remarkable and peculiar when we happen to feel 
3 

It is well enough known to be according to the uſual 3 
proceſs of nature that men ſhould ſicken and recover, that 
ſome deſigns ſhould ſucceed and others miſcarry, that friends 
ſhould be { ſeparated and meet again, that fome ſhould be 
made an arp by endeayours to pleaſe them, and ſome be 
pleaſed 2M no care has been uſed to gain their approbati- 
on; that men and women ſhould at firſt come together by 
chance, like each other ſo well as to commence acquaint- 
ance, improve acquaintance into fondneſs, increaſe or ex- 
tinguiſh fondneſs by marriage, and have children of differ- 
ent degrees of intellects an virtue, ſome of whom die be- . 
fore their parents, and others ſurvive them. ; 

Yet let any man tell his own ſtory, and nothing of all 
this has ever befallen him according to the common order of 
things; ſomething has always diſcriminated his caſe; ſome 
unuſual concurrence of events has appeared which 'made 
him more happy or more miſerable than other mortals ; for 

Vol. IV. 2 in 
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in pleaſures or calamities, however common, every one has 
comforts and afftitions of his own. ' 

It is certain that without ſome artificial augmentations, 
many of * of life, and almoſt alt its embelliſn- 
ments, would fall to the ground. If no man was to ex- 
preſs more delight than he felt, thoſe who felt moſt would 

raiſe little envy. If travellers were to deſcribe the 
laboured performances of art with the ſame coldneſs 38 . 
ſurvey them, all expectations of happineſs from change di 
place would, ceaſe. The pictures of {Rophas/ would hang 
without ſpectators, and the gardens of. Ver as might be 
inhabited by hermits. 45 the A. is reeeited 
_ in EY 4 A in the, power 


2 ee 
0 
of which, in real 


—— 

The ambition of ſuperioz fenſthility and — jon 
quence diſpoſes the lovers of arts te receive rapture at one 
time, and communicate it at another; and each labour 
1 impoſe upon himſelf, and chen to rennen 
poſture. 

Pain is leſs tubject than pleaſure in cpprices of expraſſon. 
The torments of diſeaſe, and the grief for irremediable miſ- 
—_— ſometimes are ſuch as no words can declare, and 

3 groans, or ſobs, or inartielate ejacu» 

8 an ah s from nature a mode of utterance peculiar to 

„but he has none peculiar to pleaſure, becauſe he never 

* degrees nnn. En- 
guage may equal or ſurpa 


It is nevertheleſs certain 
ſures are he! * Na 
picture is, for the mo e life. 


When we "aefcribe our 74 = her s ſorrows, 
either in friendly or ceremonious condolenee, the cub- 
toms of the world ſcarcely admit of rigid veracity. Perhapa 
the fondeſt friendſhip would enrage oftener than comfort, 
were the tongue on ſuch occaſions. faithfully to repreſent 
the ſentiments of the heart; and: I think the ſtricteſt moral - 

iſts allow forms of addreſs to be uſed without much re- 
gard to their literal acceptation,, when either reſpec or ten- 
derneſs requires them, they are univerfally known 
to denote not the degree but the ſpecies of our ſenti- 
9 k ; — 
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on, and that the 
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But the fate indulgence rafinot be allowed to Hits who 
Er incurred or ſorrp endured by himſelf 
becauſe he darkens the wr ary tity, _ ere 
the pains of our condition 

ify their delights ate leſs crhninal ore de way — 


3 ſure to be diſappointed. It Moỹ,fçex = 


undoubtedly beſt; if we could ſec and bear every thing an it 
is, that — ip oe 72 too een drealledz or 160 
ee le ae 1 und ot 22087 
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their ſplendor at a neater view; and Hun 
with their fate, excite Vety" NitlE eve My here's | 
that ſurround tern in their UStnalfick privicies.” 

To blame br to [nec 15 15 Ard Huta Men Uþ 
fact is evident, l üpikin one abc 4. | 
always Engendered betweeit idendfs, Arif rial 
diſparity 6f genetal and familiar 5 is thet Ire 10 
to hidden vices, and to ptaericet initfylged F bagh 'by 
tarefully toyered from the publick ye, 

Vice will indeed always prot 1 iy 
of Alekandir, though xiations: : 
tertainly held in little v beets by wy Cn Rte 
midni 15 rebels, who had feeir Him, 1 ths ae al . 
murder his friend, of fot fire to che Prrfan =) 
inſtigation of a harlot; and it is well remember 
us, that the dvatice of Ir dug Le 7 il Ruger 
to his wife, while he was Tl bW N. 
queror, and honturtd by tht Fee 4 ti Hivttet 
But though, whictt tht; Feb ES Haft Wo 755 by 
reverence, it is not tecip %  thete is 


want of fererenee there is „ 85 That awt hien 
great actions or abilities i im eſs will Fatt 6 aer gh l | 
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ould be found, 
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Of men, as of every thing elſe, we muſt judge accord. 
ing to out knowledge. When we ' ſee*of a hero” only 
his battles, or of a writer only his books, we have nothit 
to allay our ideas of their greatneſs. We conſider the on 
only as the guardian of his country, and the other only as 
the inſtructor of mankind. We have neither opportuni. 
r. motive to examine the minuter. parts of their lives, ot 

leſs apparent peculiarities of their character j we name 
them with habitual reſpect, and forget, what we ſtill con- 
tinue to know, that they are men like other moxtalss. 

But ſuch is the conſtitution of the world, that much of 
life muſt be ſpent in the ſame manner by the wiſe and the 
ignorant, the exalted ant the lo ,] Men however diſtin- 
. guiſhed by external accidents or intrinſick qualities, have all 
the ſame wants, 2 ſame pains, and, as far as the ſenſes 
are conſulted,” the ſame pl . The cares and 
petty duties are One ene ſtation . under- 
ſtanding, and every hour brings ſome occaſion on which 
o ſink to the common level. We are all naked till we a 

eſſed, and hungry till we are fed; and the general 's tf 
uh and ſage's diſputation, end, like the humble labours 
of the ſmith or plowman, in a dinner or. in ſleep... 
©* Thoſe notions which are. to be collected by reaſon, in op- 
ofition to the ſenſes, will ſeldom ſtand forward in the mind, 
2 lie treaſured in the remoter e of memory, to 
ght 


1 
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be found only when they are ſought. Whatever any man 
Pay haye, written or done, his precepts or his valour will 
fare 5 unimportant uniformity which runs 
rough kis time. We do not cafily conſider him as great, 
whom our own eyes ſhew us to be little; nor labour to keep 
reſent to our thoughts the latent excellences of him who 
- ſhares with us all our weakneſſes and many: of our follies; 
who like us is delighted with flight amuſements, buſied 
with. trifling employments, and diſturbed by little vexa- 
ti ns. * 1 : 1 rr b 3 1 
een cannot be exerted, but when great exigen- 
ces make them neceſſary. Great exigences can happen but 
ſeldom, and therefore thoſe qualities which have a claim 
to the veneration of mankind, lie hid, for the moſt part, 
like ſubterranean treaſures, over which the foot paſſes as on 
common ground, till neceſſity breaks open the golden 


on the triumphal car, by the ſide of the general, who re- 
| 5 R 7 minded 


n the ancient celebrations of victory, a ſlaye was plactd 
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ſhould forget the Ele of bi nature, * was i 1 0 


have continued Ka ng 3 be 2 19 have been at home but J 
0 


few hours before ſome of his dependants would have for 
his greatneſs,” and ſhewn him, that * notwithſtanding Hi 55 
laurels he was yet a mm” 

There are ſome who try to ape this doweltick a des 
gradation, by * labouring to appear always wife or aly 
great; but he that ſtrives againſt nature, | 
ever ſtrive in vain. To be grave of mien and ow of Be 
ance; to look: Wich ſolicitude and ſpeak with heſitation, is, 
attainable at will; but the ſhew of wifdom is ridiculous 
when there is nothin ng loa to og doubt, as that of valour where, 
there is nothing to rh r 

A man N has auh steel dit) condi 6H of "hls 
being, will 'contentedly” yield to the cburſe bf have he 
will not pant for diſtinction where diſtinction would im 
no merit; biſt' thotigh on great 'occaſipns he ma) Arik 
greater than others, he will be e in e 
renees not to be leſs; 7153 
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= E 3 ſelf-denial; or the ab of ent 
plexſyre, has been conſidered: by almoſt every nation, from 
the remoteſt ages, as the higheſt exaltation of human virtue; 
and all have agreed ty pay reſped and veneration to thoſe 
who abſtained from the delights: of lite, n when! ee 

did not cenſure thoſe Who enjoy them. 9K 
The general voice of mankind, dn berbaroue, con- 
* 822 and body are at variance, 3 
neither can made ha its proper tifications but 
at the N nce of the —— "that. 2 — body will 
mind, he an enlightened aide 2 


dal, | 


NY 


af 
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the body. And nong have failed to ganfem their eſteem on 
thoſe who o prefer intelleR to ſenſe, who controul theis lower 
by, their higher 0 3 Forget the wants and deſires of 


WY, life for rational d 18 r -piqus conjemplaty. 


> The carth has ſcarcely. a d fo f r advanced towards 
Hure regularity. as to divide the inhabitants into claſſeß, 
ages} e orders of men or women are not not diſtingpiſbed 
ntary, ſeverities, and where the. Fei een . 
Katey is not . cre Ga lb proportion to we rico of: chen 

rules, and the exactneſa af he e 

_ _. When an opinion LN which, = is no temptation. af i * 
tereſt ſpreads wide and FoRrnue * it way be rcaſonn 
By Ire umed to have, been, in nature. or as by 
on, It has be. often pris the fictiong of im 
— and illuſions of Fancy, (a 00 5 4 1 time and 
Ky e and that e ps its th, 
n FOR. 175 new influence 4 new. confirmay 


don a6 

TY truth; 1 when i it is \reduged'to oraflices, eaſily Vecome 
ſubject to „ and. imagination z. 0 many Nr 
acts will be wrong, though their general prinę 


It cannot be denied that a juſt conviction of mus 25 | 
neceſſary to be laid upon the appetites has produced extra- 
vagant and unnatural. modes. of mortification, and inſtituti- 
ons, which, however favourably conſidered, will be found 
to violate nature without promoting piety. 

But the doctrine of {elf-denial. is not weakened in itſelf by 
the errors of thoſe who miſinterpret or miſapply it; the en- 
croachment of the appetites upon the Ian r fad is hour- 
ly perceived; and the ſtate of thoſe, whom ſenſuality has 
enſlaved, is known to be in the higheſt degree deſpicable and 
ke des f fuch ſhameful captivi juſtly ifs 

0 meful ca rai 
alarms, and wiſdom will . — wr danger 4 a dif- 
tance. | By timely caution and ſuſpicious vigilance thoſe de- 
fires may be repreſſed, to which indulgence would ſoon 
give abſolute dominion ; thofe enemies may be overcome, 
which, when they have been'a white Fe to 1 
can no longer be r̃eſiſted. 

Nothing is more fatal to inen or vittue, than that 
confidence which flatters us an opinion of our own 
freagth, and by aſſuring us note the power of retreat precipi- 
rates us into hazard, Some may ſafely 1 venture ehen 

ers 
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others into the regions of delight, lay themſelves more open 
to the golden ſhafts of pleaſure, and advance nearer to the 
reſidence of the Syrensz but he that is beſt armed with con- 
ſtancy and reaſon is yet vulnerable in one part or other, and 
to every man there is a point fixed, beyond which, if he 
paſſes, he will not eaſily return. It is certainly moſt wiſe, 
as it is moſt ſafe, to ſtop before he touches the utmoſt limit, 
ſince every ſtep of advance will more and more entice him 
to go forward, till he ſhall at laſt enter into the receſſes of 
| rar ee and ſloth and deſpondency cloſe the paſſage 
To deny early and inflexibly, is the only art of checking 
the importunity of deſire, and of preſerving quiet and in- 
nocence. Innocent gratifications muſt be ſometimes with- 
held ; he that complies with all lawful deſires will certain» * 
ly loſe his empire qver himſelf, and in time either ſubmit 
his reaſon to his wiſhes, and think, all his deſires lawful, 
or diſmiſs his reaſon as troubleſome. and intrufive, and re- 
ſolye to ſnatch what he may happen to wiſh, without en- 
quiring rhe. WOO! 36d 5 er api 
No man, whok appetites are his maſters, can perform 
the duties of his nature with ſtrictneſs and regularity ; 
he that would be ſuperior to external influences muſt firſt 
become ſuperior to his own paſſions 
When the Romas general, ſitti at ſupper with a plate of 
turnips before TUYA 6 . large preſents. to be- 
tray his truſt, he aſked, the meſſengers. whether he that 
could ſup on turnips was a man likely to ſell his own coun · 
try. Upon him who has reduced his ſenſes to obedience, 
_ temptation has loſt its power; he is able to attend impartially 
to virtue, and execute LE commands without heſitation. ._ 
To ſet the mind above the appetites is the end of abſti- 
nence, which one of the Fathers obſerves to be not a virtue, 
but the ground-work of virtue. By forbearing to do what 
may innocently be done, we may add hourly new. vigour or 
reſolution, and ſecure the power of reſiſtance when pleaſura 
or intereſt ſhall lend their charms to guilt. 
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that the word good varies its meaning according to the value 
ſet upon different qualities in different places. To be a 
ood man in a college, is to be learned; in a camp, to be 
rave; and in the city, to be rich. By good company in 
the place which Thaye the misfortune to inhabit, we under, 


ſtand not only thoſe from whom any good can be learned, 


5 \ * 


conferred, whether profit or reputation. d company 
is the company of thoſe whoſe birth is high, and whoſe 
riches are great; or of thoſe whom the rich and noble ad. 
V ee e 
I am a gentleman of a fortune by no means exuberant, 
but more than equal to the wants of Jy family, and for 
ſome years equal to our deſires. My wife, who had never 
been accuſtomed to ſplendour, joined her endeavours to 
mine in the ſuperintendence of our œ my; we lived 
in decent plenty, and were not excluded from moderate 
But flight cauſes produce great effects. All my hap- 
pineſs has been deſtroyed by change of place; virtue is too, 
often merely local; in ſome ſituations the air diſeaſes the 
body, and in others poiſons the mind. Being (obliged to , 
remove my habitation, I was led by my evil genius to a con- 
venient houſe in a ſtreet where many of the nobility reſide, 
We had 11 our furniture, and aired our rooms, 
when my wife began to grow diſcontented, and to wonder 
what the neighbours would think when they ſaw ſo few 
chairs and chariots at her door. qr dens gre 
Her acquaintance, who came to ſee her from the quarter 
that we had left, mortified her without deſign, by conti- 
nual enquiries about the Iadies whoſe houſes they viewed 
from our windows. She was aſhamed to confeſs that = 
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had no intercourſe with thank; and ſheltered her diftreſs 
under general anſwers} which always tended to raiſe” 
cion that ſhe knew more than ſhe would tell; but the was 
often reduced to difficulties; when the courſe of talk 428 
duced queſtions about the furniture or ornaments of their 
houſes, which, when the could get no intelligence; ſhe was 
forced to paſs fl htly over, as things en me pu &ofics 
that ſhe never minded them 

To all theſe vexations ſhe was refolyed to ont an end, and | 
redoubled her viſits to'thoſe few of her friends who viſited 
thoſe who kept good company; and, if ever ſhe met a lady 
of quality, forced herſelf into notice by reſpect and aſſiduity. 
Her advances were generally rejected and the heard them, 
as they Acid quake ſtairs, talk how ſame © EO por rns 
ſelves forw is & T7510 

She was not Ates 1 crept ;forwand From « dne ws. 
another 3 and; as perſeyerance will do great things, / ſappe# 
her way unperceived, till, unexpectedly, ſhe appeared at 
the card- table of lady Bidd) Porpoiſe, a lethargick virgin 
of ſeventy- x, whom all 'the families in the — oy dn 
viſited very punctu when ſhe was not at home. | 
+ This was the firſt ſtep of that elevation to which mh-wilh 
has ſince aſcended. ' For five months ſhe had no name in 
her mouth but that of lady Biddy, who, let che world 
what it would, had a fine underſtanding, and ſuch a 2 
mand of her pug, mo whether 1 von or ' loſt; the | 
ſlept over her cards. WX 


3 


mittod/imo, more, and in ten own d all her time anti- 
cipated es and engagements. - Every morning ſhe is 
. ſummer, for the gardens z in the v Io for 
a ſale ; every afternoon the hag viſits to pay, and every night 
brings an inviolable appoin „or an aſſembly in pen 
the beſt company in the n were to appear. 
You will eaſily imagine that much of my — com- 
fort is withdrawn. I never ſee my wife but in the hurry of 
pr prong or the Jangyor of wearineſs. To dreſs and to 
undreſs is almoſt her whole buſineſs in private, and the 
ſervants take advantage of her negligence to increaſe ex- 
pence. But I can ſupply her omiſſions by m own diligence, 
and n regret this new courle of life, if it 
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did nothing more than transfer. to me the care of our ac. 
counts. The changes which it has made are more vexati- 
ous. My wife has no longer the uſe of her under 
She has no rule of ation but the faſhion. She has no opi- 
nion but that of the people of quality. She has no language 
but the dialect of her own ſet of company. She hates and 
admires in humble imitation; and echoes the words 
charming and dete gdb without conſulting ber own Percep- 
done 

iro fer. mime eee ee ſhe entertains 
me with the repartees of lad Cache, or the converſation of 
lord Whiffier and miſs | Qyick, and (wonders to find me re- 
| = Ving ae the campany | 
into ter. ; 
By her old friends ſhe is no longer v very 'willing to be 


is ſometimes ſurpriſed by her beſt yiſitants n 
ſhe would not ſnew, and cannot hide; but from 
ment that 2 counteſs enters, ſhe fakes care neither to hear 
nor ſee them: they ſoon find themſelves neglected, and 
5 
: at à groat A t as are 
people ſhe cannot be rude to them. age 
As by tis dk wk with thoſe that are e 
forced upon diſadvantageous compariſons of 
— theirs, ſhe has a conſtant ſource of miſe- 
ry within; and never returns from glittering aſſemblies and 
magnificent apartments but ſhe grows out her diſcontent, and 
wonders why ſhe was doomed to ſo indigent a ſtate. When 
| heattends the ducheſs to a fale, ſhe always fees ſomething 
that the cannot buy; and, that ſhe may not ſeem wholly in- 
Ggnificant, ſhe will ſometimes venture to bid, and 0 
make acquiſitions which the did not want. at prices which the 


„ er | 
to al this uncaſineſs is, that 8 is 
ye Inorg . ſhe forſakes 


1 ny yours, ce. 
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You ala lui n your DEP with the caſe 
of an unfortunate i and thereby given a demon- 
ſtrative proof you t averſe eren jail dee 
terminate fe encey be ween man and wife; [ therefore 
take the liberty to prefent/you with the cafe of an 4 Mel 8 
lady, which, as it chiefly relates to what F think the javyers 
a point of law, I thalt do in as juridicat a manner 'as I 
— capable, and fubmit it to the configeration of the learn- 
ed — — _ — N 125 *. 2 
the ſtyle o ma | a 
claſs was: 50 and — "how ut = * 


tween me and Mr. Savecharge . | 
plentiful fortune of his om wy HL one who, 1 wa 
would improve, and not ſpend, mine. 
Before our marriage, 5 ene abr all lion 
ferred the ſalutary exerciſe fopt to 2 15 15 
tempered eaſe, as he terms * of 1 hlt in a chariot ; but, 
notwithſtanding "his fine pane icks on ey the” great 


2.2 


.of a 


advantages the? ee, n the ſole on of, 
the ny = ib they" = 1 found k had 
different notions 1 l wis, not eafiy 

to converted, or gained oyer to his pa _ 


An equipage I was Nee ree to Rate, W Fmar- 
ried. T too well knew the diſpoſition of my intended con- 
fort to leave the providing one intirely to his houour, — 4 
flatter myſelf Mr. agg es nf pm in the articles _ 
8 vious tq dur marriage age, agreed to Lerp me a dach, dut 17 | 
\ ſhould be miſtaken, or the attorneys ſhould, not have qone 
me jultice” in 1 or le; A ter efe half dozen 
words, I will fet about an 7 that . 
ment, which wilt Ns rr the matter to, you- mu 


than * tops k F was: * otra af int 
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event; and ſhew on what foundation I build my hopes 
of of bing ſoon under the tranſporting, delightful denomina. 
a faſhionable lady, who enjoys the exalted and 
much-envied felicity of bowling about in her own coach.” 
And further the ſaid Solomon Savecharger, for divers 
ood cauſes and conſiderations him hereunto moving, 
th agreed, and doth heret e, that the ſaid Solomon 
* — ſhall and will, to ſoon as conveniently may 
« be after the ſolemnization of the ſaid intended marriage, 
at his own proper coſt and charges, find and provide a 
« certain vehicle or four-wheel carriage, commonly called or 
4 Enozon by the name of a coach ; which ſaid vehicle or wheel. 
« carriage, ſo cal . y the name of a. coach, 


oC Wn = wed and enjoyed by the {aid Sukey Mediſh, bis i in- 

a F pray Fane Mr, 22015 299 * times 
1 1 01 in ch mannex as the ad. 844% Medi th 1 
64 think fit and convenient. a 72 


— 


- Such, Mr. 1kr, is the a „ 
red into; and what the Leger Tugal 7 22 2 perform. 
ance of it remains to be deſeribed· Soon after the ceremony, 
of figning and ſealing was over, our wedding-clothes be- 
ing ſent home, and, in ſhort, every thing in readineſs except, 
the coach, my. own ſhadow' was — carcely more e than 
my . 1 Lat in his attendance on me: wearied nt 
| importunities for what he called a completi 
liſs, I conſented to make him happy.s in a 7 gore 
. gave him my hand, and, attended by Hymen in his f. 
robes, retired to a country-ſeat of my huſbani?'s, where the, 
-moon flew over our heads ere we had time to recol- 
lect ourſelyes, or think of our engagements in town... W 
8 town, we came, and you may be ſure, Sir, expeted, 
into my coach on Jas ets here ;. but what was my 
brine and diſappointm 'when, inſtead of this, he be- 
ped ſound in my ears, * ee That the intereſt of money was 
* low z ad what a terrible thing it was to be in- 
cum with a 5 7 regiment of ſervants in theſe. hard 
| * 2 perceive what all this tended, to, but 
m to Pderſtand him; which made it 
Lal neceſſ fary for Mr, Sayecharges to explain himſelf oa 
intell/gibly ; of ords upon and pony, be fas the 
pence af ping 2 coach. truly, for 29 Path, 
could not conceive how the pleaſure reſulting from ſu A 2. 
convenience could be any ,way adequate to : hear ex- 
pence attending it. I now Gough it high time to — 
i 
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with equal plainneſs, and told him, as the fortune I brought 
fairly entitled me to ride in my own coach, and as 1 Was 
(:nſble fs drctmtances” would A "well ee he | 
- muſt ,pardon ine if 1 infiſted on a performance of "lis | 

eement. * n N 94s x 1 08 K #3 3 7 | OPS *. . 
* appeal to you, Mr. Idler, whether any thing could” be 
more civil, more complaiſant, than this? And, would you 
believe it, the creature in return, a few days after, accoſted 
me, in an offended tone, with, * Madam, I can now tell 
« you your coach is ready and ſinee you are ſo paſſionately 
„fond of one, I intend you the honour of keeping a pair 
« of horſes. —You inſiſted upon having an article of pin- 
money, and horſes are no part of my agreement,” Baſe, 
deſigning wretch —I beg your pardon, Mr. 1dler, t 
recital of ſuch mean, ungentleman- like behaviour fires my 
blood, and lights up flame within me. But hence, thou 
worſt of monſters, ill- timed Rage, and let me not ſpoil my 
cauſe for want of temper. Se 

Now, though I am convinced I might make a worſe uſe 
of part of the pin-money, than by extending my baun 
towards the ſupport of ſo uſeful'a part of the brute creation 
yet, like a true-born Engliſhwomian, 1 zm fo tenaciqlis of 
my rights and privileges, and, moreover ſo good'a friepd to 
the gentlemen of the law, that 1 protet, Mr. Hie, ober 
than tamely give up the point, and be quibble out of my 
right, I will. receive my pin-money, as it were, with ,one 
hand, and pay it to them with the other; provided they 
will give me, or, which is the ſame thing, my truſtees 
encouragement to commence a ſuit agaitft this dear, fragal 
„ ITT TT nn ee ee, eee 
And of this T can't have the leaſt ſhidow' of doubt, inaſ- 
much as I have heen told by very good authority, it is ſome 
way or other laid down as a rule, « * That whenever the 

c law doth give any thing to one, it giveth impliedly what- 
ever is neceſſary for the taking and enjoying the fame.” 
Now, I would gladly know what enjoyment I, or any lady 
in the kingdom, can have of a oel without horſes ? The 
anſwer is obvious None at all! For as Serj. Catlyne "IT 
wiſely obſeryes, Though a coach has wheels, to the end 
« it may thereby and by virtue thereof be enabled to move; 
« yet in point of utility it may as well have none, if they 
« are not put in motion by means of its vital parts, that is, 
cc the horſes.” Rr *: B29 3 4d REES GS rn 2” 5% 

And 


„Coke on Littleton. 
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And therefore, Sit, 4 humbly hope you and the learn 44 
the law will / be of opinion, that two certain anim 


druped creatures, 1 called or ki the a; 
brandy bought to — and 2 Sas with, th 


coach. 
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. ou com- 
cf advice or Ar cf mw 
believe man other iters have ſuf- 


ities with myſelf, and my quar- 
rel will be regard and a ede as the common 
cauſe of eg 


Having been lo berfer 1 t myſelf qualified 
Wot Fond Drum gory for 
much diverſified and far 3 154 ad no. finding my 5 wi oe ; 
nins 2 me by irreſiſtible impulſe to any parti 


ſubject, 1 Angle three Jeans which part of knowledge 
to illuſtrate by my e * more often deter- 
mined by iectdent _ walked abroad one 
morning with a curious | 7 her enquiries and ob- 
ſervations was ineited to 2 4. natural hiſtory of the 

* in which I reſide. 


tural hiſtory is ho br ons this Bre his if e 
kis bed. * may purſued on 2 ſoft couch, but 
nature 5 be obſeryed in the open air. 1 have eollecte 
materials with indefatigable pertinacity. I have gather 
glo- worms in the evening, and ſnails in the morning ; 1 
ve ſeen the daiſy * and 7 1 hay e heard the owl 
3 and hunted i inſets in the heat of 


Seven | 
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1 * 2 in T ing animals and 
z an 0 my defi , unper- 
_ The' ſubterrattean ng of be e bad Be 
paſſed unodſeryed, and duother fear was (ney Her in 
EE and coakpits. "What 1 had already done 9 — 
ſufficient motive to do ' more. I. acq 
the black inhabitants o "etllic caverns,” wy 
of damps and floods, wandered through | the ble 755. 
rinths, and gathered foſſils from « fiſſure 
At laſt to write, And a8 T iche a any Fc 
my book; read it to fuch of wy friends as were ſt kilfy 
in the matter which it” tieated. Nohe of them were ſatiſ- 
fied ; one diffiked the Wfpolition ol the parts, another the 
— * of — le; Narr adviſed me to enlarge, to 
read no more, bot to take my 0 en 
2 rf rae for by conſultaion I only perpley a mL. 
chouglits and retarded my work. | 
The book was at laft'Hniſhed, and I did not doubt but 
hbour would be repajd by profit, and my ambition 82 
with honours. ' I confided that natural. hiſtory is N 
temporary nor local, and that though I. imited my 
ries to my own country,” Nee part of the earth. 
productions cbmmoti to a "Cpl kaſtory may be 
rec ſtudied, the bodies) of one nation may be ne- 
—— anocher; but after chat in which all have an it 
| . muft be inquiſitive. No man can have ſunk, 
r k into ſtupidity as not to conſider the properties of che 
ground on which he walks, of the plants on which he f | 
or the animals that delight his ear, or amuſe his eye; and 
therefore.I computed that univerſal Ky would call for 
many editions of my book, and that in 2 ears I ſhould 
ain fifteen thouſand pounds by the ſale of thouſand 


copies. I 
began to write, I inſured the houſe z and ſuffer- 


e 


When 1 
ed 2 folicitude when TI entruſted my book to the 

— h had ſecured it againſt mifchances by lodg- 
ing two tran ripts in different places. At my arrival, I ex- 
cted that the patrons of learning would contend for the 


3 rt. dedication, and refolved to maintain the dignity 

2 N contempt of pecuniary ſolicitations. 

near the houſe of the Royal , afid 

2 751 * a viſit from the prefident. walk- 

_ in the and zo. Bo Yee that I 9 no mention 
of the great naturaliſt, At laſt I viſited à noble earl, _ 


— 
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told him of my work: he anſwered, that he was dene 
= ement never to ſubſcribe. 1 1 was angry to have that 
5p which, I did not Cn of to aſk, and concealed my de- 
of making im immorta I went next day to another, 
and, in reſcntitent of my late affr ont, offered to prefix ky 
fame to my new book. He ſaid, coldly, that he did not un- 
derfland thoſe things ; another thought there were too. many 
books ; and 3H0her would tall with, me when the. riger were 
over. 
Being — to 74 4 man f learning ſo e 
fighted, I refolyed to indulge, the philoſophical pride 
retirement and independence. I then ſent to 
principal bookſellers the plan of r my book, and beſpoke. 2 * 
room in the next tavern, that I. might more Na top 


ſee them together, and en njoy the conteſt, while; th 7 855 | 
no | 


outbidding one another. I drank my coffee, and yet 
was come; at laſt I received a 100 from one, to tell 
that be was going out of town; and from another, 22 
natural hiftory was out of his way. At laſt there came a 
ave man, W. odefired to ſee the work, and, My apa 
it, told me, that a book of that ſize would never. d. 
then condeſcended to ſtep 1 into ſhops, and mention 1 


work to the maſters. Some never dealt with authors; other 


hd their hands full ; ſome never had known ſuch a. 
others had loſt by all that they had publiſhed for the 


could procure ſubſcriptions for five ENT and would 
allow me two hundred copies for my property. I loſt, my 


Gs and gave him a Kick; for which he has indicted 


2185 eaſily perceive, that there is a combination amo among 
them to defeat my expectations; and I find it ſo gen 
that I am ſure it muſt have been long concerted. ' I ſuppoſe 
ſome of my friends, to whom I read the firſt part, gave 
notice of my deſign, and, perhaps, ſold the treacherons in- 
telligence at a higher price dan the fraudulence of trade will 
now allow me for my 

Inform me, Mr. Jdter, whit I muſt do; where muſt. 
knowledge and induſtry find their recompence, thus ne- 


glected by the high, and cheated by the low ! I ſometimes, 
reſolve to print my book at my own expence, and, like the 


Sibyl, double the price; and ſometimes am tempted, in 


emulation of 1 — to throw it into the Fr and Lows ) 


| llt welve months. One offered to print my work, if 1 


— 


* * 


Nc ee oe & = 


NNN eds et is i Wt 


Wo ode! TTY oN. if 


this ſordid generation to che curſes of poſterity” ren we, 
dear Idler, what poor pea . 
| bo. but 72 HA I am, gin, dc. | 1 n 


* . 


* 
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| Tuunz i fuch difference ee, 


that one part of the inhabitants of a great city lives to little 
other purpoſe than to wonder at the reſt. Some have hopes 
and fears, wiſhes and averſions, which never enter into the 
thoughts of others, and enquiry is laboriouſly exerted to gain 
that which thoſe who poſſeſs it are ready to throw away: 

To thoſe who are accuſtomed to value every thing by its 
uſe, and have no ſuch ſuperfluity of time or money as may 
prompt them to unnatural tre th or capricious 3 
_— ars more improbable or extravagant 
love 0 m—_ or; that defire of accumulating trifles, 
which diſtinguiſhes many by whom no other diſtinCion could 
have ever been obtained. 

He that has lived without knowing 16-what helen de-- 
fire may be raiſed by vanity, with what rapture baubles are 
— out of the hands of rival collectors, how the 

eſs of — eagerneſs in another, and one worth- 
s purchaſe makes a ſecond neceſſ nh by paſſing a 


— ours at an auction, learn more n be ſhewn by | 
volumes of maxims or efſays. _ 
fe adveftiſement_ of a ſale is a ſignal which at once 


puts a thouſand hearts in motion, and brings contenders 
from every part of the ſcene of diſtribution. He that had 
reſolved to bity no more, feels his conſtancy ſubdued; there is 
now ſomething in the catalogue which completes his cabinet, 
and which he was never before able to find. He whoſe 
ſober refleQtions inform him, that of adding collection to 
collection there is no end, and that it is wiſe to leave early 


that which muſt be left imperfe at laſt, yet cannot with- 
| hold himſelf from coming to ſee what it is that brings ſo 


many together, and when he comes is ſoon ered by 
his habitual paſſion 5. he is attracted by rarity, de by 


example, and inflamed wy com tition. ä 
Vol. IV. | While 


— ——— — _ 


| fills the mind with triflin 
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While the Rores of pride and happineſs are ſurveyed, one 
looks with longing eyes and gloomy | countenance on Navy 
which he deſpairs to gain from a richer bidder ; another 
keeps his eye with care from ſettling too long on that which 
he moſt earneſtly deſires; and another, with more art than 
virtue, depreciates that which he-values moſt, in hope to have 


it at an eaſy rate. 


The novice is often ſurprized to ſee what minute and un- 
important diſcriminations increaſe or diminiſh value. An 
irregular contortion of a turbinated ſhell, which common 
eyes paſs unregarded, will ten times treble its price in 
imagination « philoſophers. Beauty is far from a 
upon collectors as upon low and vulgar minds, even-where 
beauty might be thou though th only only quality that could deferve 
notice. Among Ils that pleaſe b nk rarety of c0« 
tours, if one ni uy accidentally. deformed by a cloud) 
ſpot, it is boaſted as the pride of the: collection: China is 

etimes purchaſed for little leſs: than its weight in gold, 
only becauſe it is old, though neither leſs brittle, nor bet- 
ter painted, than the modern; and brown china is caught 


up with extaſy, though no reaſon can be imagined s 


which it ſhould be e Fe an mmm veſſels of com- 


mon clay. 
The fate of prints and coins is: equity inexplicable. 5 


"Some prints are treaſured up as ineſtimably valuable, becauſe 


the impreſſion was made before the plate was finiſhed; Of 
coins the price riſes not from the 42 of the metal, the 

excellence of the workmanſhip, the e ance of the legend, 
or the chronological uſe. A piece, of which neither the 
inſcription can be read, nor the face diſtinguiſhed, if there 
remain of it but enough to ſhew that it is rare, will be 
ſought by contending nations, and dignity the treaſury in 


| which it ſhall be ſhown. . 


Whether this curioſity, fo barren of induodinec advantage, 
and ſo liable to ' depravation, does more harm or good, is 
not Eaſily, decided. Its harm is apparent at the-firit view. It 

. — ; fixes the attention 
upon things which have ſeldom any tendeney towards virtue 
or wiſdom ; employs in idle enquiries the time that is given 
for better purpoſes 3 and often ends in mean and diſhoneſt 


practices, when deſire increaſes by indulgence beyond the 


power of honeſt gratification. 
Theſe are the effects of curioſity in excels ; but what 


| paſſion i in exceſs will not 0 Decome — All indifferent 


qualities 
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"he pride or the pleaſure of making colleQti- 
ons, if it be reſtrained by prudence and marality, produces 


the greater part of many lives, which Wpuld otherwiſe be 

loſt 10 idleneſs or any oe produces an uſeful traffick be- 
tween the induſtry, of indigence and the curioſity of wealth ; 
it brings many things to notice that mould be negleQed, 
and, by fixing F upon intellectual pleaſures, re- 
fiſts the natural encraachments of ſenſuality, and maintains 
the mind in tier lawful ſuperiorit ry. 


* i 


' 
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PRupx CE is of more frequent uſe than any other in- 
tellectual quality; it is exerted on light occaſions, and called 
into act by the curſory buſineſs of eommon life. 8 
Whatever is univerſally neceſſary, has been granted to 
mankind on eaſy terms. Prudence, as it is always wanted, 
is without great difficulty obtained. It requires neither ex- 
tenſive view nor profound ſearch, but forces itſelf, by ſpan 
taneous impulfe, upon a mind neither great nor buſy, nei- 
ther ingroſſed by vaſt deſigns, nor diſtracted by multiplicity 
of attention. ms. 3 5 
Prudence operates on life in the ſame manner as rules on 
compoſition : it produces vigilance rather than elevation, 
rather prevents loſs than procures advantage; and often 
eſcapes miſcarriages, but ſeldom reaches either power or 
honour. It quenches that ardour of enterprize, by which 
every thing is done that can claim praiſe or admiration 5 
and repreſſes that generous temerity which, often fails and 
often ſucceeds. Roles may obviate faults, but can never 
eonfer beauties; and prudence keeps life ſafe, but does not 
often make it happy. The world is not amazed with pro- 
digies of excellence, but when wit tramples upon rules, and 
magnanimity breaks the 1 of prudence, 63. 
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One of the moſt prudent of all that have fallen within 
my obſervation, is my old companion Sephren, who has 
paſſed through the world in quiet, by perpetual | 
to a few plain maxims, and wonders how contention and 
- diſtreſs can ſo often happen. OY ge. 
The firſt lng wet n is to run no hazards, Though 
he loves money, he is of opinion, that frugality is a more 
certain ſource of riches than induſtry. It is to no purpoſe 
that any r of large profit is fee before him; he be- 
lieves little about futurity, and does not love to truſt hi 
money out of his ſight, for nobody knows what may hap- 
He has a ſmall eſtate, which he lets at the old rent, 
becauſe it is better to have a little than nothing ; but he rigo- 
rouſly demands payment on the ſtated day, for he that can- 
not pay one quarter cannot pay two. If he is told of any im- 
provements in agriculture, ke likes the efd way, has ebſerv- 
ed that changes very ſeldom anſwer expectation, is of opini- 
on that our forefathers knew how to till the ground as well 
as we; and concludes with an argument. that nothing can 
ov er, that the expence of planting and fencing is im- 
mediate, and the advantage diſtant, and that he is no wiſe 
man who will quit a certainty for an uncertainty. : 
Another of Sophrorn's rules is, to mind no bufineſs but his own. 
In the ſtate he is of no party; but hears and ſpeaks of 
publick affairs with the ſame coldneſs as of the adminiſtra- 
tion of ſome ancient republick. If any flagrant act of fraud 
or 8 is mentioned, he hopes that all is not true that 
i told: if miſconduct or corruption puts the nation in a 
flame, he hopes that every man means well. At elections he 
Faves: his dependants to their own ehoice, and declines to 
vote himſelf, for every candidate is a good man, whom he 
is unwilling to oppoſe er offend.. . | 
If diſputes happen among his neighbours, he obſerves an 
invariable and cold neutraliry. His punctuality has gained 
him the reputation of honeſty, and his caution that of wiſ- 
dom ; and few would refuſe to refer their claims to his 
award. He might have prevemted. many expenſive law- 
ſuits, and quenched. many a feud in its firſt ſmoke ; but 
always refuſes-the office of arbitration, becauſe he muſt de- 
cide againſt.one or the other. | 
-With the affairs of other families he is always unacquaint- 
ed. He ſees eſtates bought and ſold, ſquandered and in- 
creaſed, -without praiſing the economiſt, or cenſuring the 
ſpendthrift. He never courts the riſing, leſt they ſhould fall ; 


nor 
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nor inſults the fallen, leſt they ſhould riſe again. His cau- 
tion has the appearance of virtue, and all who do not want 
his help praiſe his benevolence ; but, if any man ſolicits his 
aſſiſtance he has juſt ſent away all his money; and, when 
E declares to his family that he is ſorry 
for his misfortunes, has always looked upon him with par- 

ticular kindneſs, and therefore could not lend him money, 
leſt he ſhould deſtroy their friendſhip by the neceſſity of en- 
„ , ly 1 ee ei, 
Of domeſtick misfortunes he has never heard. When 
he is told the hundredth time of a gentleman's daughter 
who has married the coachman, he lifts up his hands with 
aſtoniſhment, for he always thought her a very ſober girl. 
When nuptial quarrels, 6 having filled the country with 
talk and laughter, at laſt end in ſeparation, he never can 
conceive how it happened, for he looked upon them as a 


I his advice is aſked, he neyer gives any particular direCti- 
on, becauſe events are uncertain, and he will bring no blame 
upon himſelf ; but he takes the conſulter tenderly by the 
hand, tells him he makes his caſe his on, and adviſes him 

not to act raſhly, but to weigh the reaſons on both ſides; 
obſerves, that a man may be as eaſily too haſty as too flow, 
and that as many fail by doing too much as too little; that 
a wiſe man has teuo ears and one tongue and that little ſaid is 
ſoon amended ; that he could tell him this and that, but that 
after all every man is the beſt judge of his own affairs. 

With this ſome are ſatisfied, and go home with great re- 
yerence of Sophror's wiſdom ; and none are offended, be- 
cauſe every one is left in full poſſeſſion of his own opinion. 
Sophron gives no characters. It is equally vain to tell him 


of vice and virtue; for he has remarked, that no man likes ' 


to be cenſured, and that very few are delighted with the 
praiſes of another. He has a few terms which he uſes to 
all alike. With reſpe& to fortune, he believes every fami- 
ly to be in good circumſtances; he never exalts any under- 
anding by laviſh praiſe, yet he meets with none but very 
ſenſible people. Every man is honeſt and hearty; and every 
woman is a good creature. EC | % 
Thus Sophron creeps along, neither loved nor hated, nei- 
ther favoured nor oppoſed : he has never attempted to grow 
rich, for fear of growing poor ; and has raiſed np friends, 
for fear of making enemies. e Sh 


\ 


Nun. 
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PlEASURE is very ſeldom found where jt is ſoupht, 
Our brighteſt blazes öf gladneſs are eras, kindled by 
unexpected ſparks. The flowers which ſcatter their odours 
from time to time in the paths of life, grow up without 
culture from ſeeds ſcattered by chance. © PII 
Nothing is mote hopeleſs than a ſcheme of merriment, 
Wits and Furore are brought together from diſtant quiar- 
ters by preconcerted invitations} they come attended by 
their admirers prepared to laugh and to applaud ; = ze 
a-while on each other, aſhamed*to be filent, and afraid ta 
ſpeak ; every man is diſcontented with himſelf, grows angty 
with thoſe that give him pain, and reſolves that he Will 
contribute nothing to the merriment of ſuch worthleſs com- 
pan Wine inflames the general malignity, and changes 
ullenneſs to petulance, till at laſt none can bear Na“ longer 
the preſence of the reſt, They retire to vent their indigna- | 
tion in ſafer places, where they are heard with attention 7 
their importance is reſtored, they recover their good humour, 
and gladden the night with wit and-jocularity, © 
RE erriment is always the effect of a fudden impreſſion, 
The jeſt which is expected is already deſtroyed. The moſt 
active imagination will be ſometimes torpid under the 44 
influence of melanchaly, and ſometimes occaſions will b 
wanting to tempt the mind, however volatile, to ſallies and 
excurſions. Nothing was ever ſaid with uncommon felicity, 
but by the co-operation of chance; and, therefore, wit as 
well as valour muſt be content to ſhare its honours with 
r hd pe 7 
All other pleaſures are equally uncertain ; the general 


3 «, remedy of uneaſineſs is change of place; almoſt every one 


s ſome journey of pleaſure in his mind, with which he 
flatters his expeCtation. He that travels in theory has no 
ingonvenience; he has ſhade and ſunſhine at his diſpoſal, 
and wherever he alights finds tables of plenty and looks of 
gaiety. Theſe ideas are indulged till the day of departure 
arrives, the chaiſe is called, and the progreſs of happineſs 
begins. ES: 7 = 

A few 
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A few miles teach him the fallacies of imagination. 
The road is duſty, the air is ſultry, the horſes are ſluggiſh, 
and the poſtillion brutal. He longs tor the time of dinner, 
that he may eat and reſt. The inn is crowded, his orders are 
neglected, and nothing remains but that he devour in haſte 
what the cook has ſpoiled, and drive an in queſt of 
entertainment. He finds at night a more commodiou 
houſe, but the beſt is always worſe, than he expected. 

Hle at laſt enters his native Province, and reſolves to f rai 
his mind with the converfation of His old ftiends, and the 
recollection of; juvenile, frolicks. He ſtops at the houſe of 
his friend, Whom he defi igns to overpowet with pleaf e by 
the unexpected inte; View. . He is not known t he tells Bis 
name, and revives the memory of himfelf 7 4 gradual ex- 

lanation. He is then old received, | ve pa pen 
feaſted. He haſtes aw to another, whom his e . 
called to a Soar ace, and, having ſeen the em 
goes away diſguſte 17 4 difippointient which 13 7 7 
intended becauſt' it could hot be foreleen, wv 1rd ht 
houſe he finds eve face clouded” with misfortune, and is 
regarded with” evolence as an unreaſonable intruder, 

who comes not to viſit but to wr them. | . 

It is ſeldom that we 1 * either mei or places ſuch = we 
expect them. He that ha Þ iCtured à pfoſpect upo 
fancy, will receive little plea ure from bit eyes; "be ith ha Has 
anticipated the converſati 22 of a wit, will N to y 
prejudice be owes his reputation.” 'Yeit 181 ne Fary ko h 


though hope Hug always be deluded; pe itſe It 1s 
happineſs, and. its fruſtrations, however equa 
| yet leſs ot ST than wy EXtInAIOn, - ** 175 ITN 11 oy 5 18219 Y 
185 04 Ae bs 4 1 1639 7er | 
. is *3 (13 7410) ion int n 
1. 26 51, fr: 
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1 N the common enjoyments of life, we cannot very libe, 
rally indulge the preſent hour, but by anticipating part of 
the pleaſure which might have relieved the tedipuſneſs of 
another day; and any uncommon exertion of ſtrength, o 
| perſeverance in labour, is ſucceeded by a long interval of lan, 
guor and wearineſs. Whatever advantage we ſnatch be- 
yond the certain portion allotted us by nature, is like mo, 
ney ſpent before it is due, which at the time of regular 
ment will be miſſed and regretted.' ' 

Fame, like all other things which are ſuppoſed to give or 
to encreaſe happineſs, is Alpenſed with the ſame 3 
of diſtribution, He that is loudly praiſed will be elamoroul, 
ly cenſured ; he that riſes haſtily into fame will be in dan- 
ger of linking ſuddenly into oblivion. . 
Of many writers vhs filled their age with wonder, and 
whoſe names we find celebrated in the books of their con- 
temporaries, the works are now no longer to be ſeen, or 
are ſcen only amjdſt the lumber of libraries which are ſel- 
dom viſited, where they lie only to ſhew the deceitfulneſs 

of hope, and the uncertainty of honour, r. 

Of the decline of reputation many cauſes may be aſſigned, 
It is commonly loſt becauſe it never was deſerved ; and was 
conferred at firſt, not by the ſuffrage of criticiſm, but by 
the fondnefs of friend ip, q1 N of flattery. The 
great and popular are very Freely applauded ;- but all ſoon 
grow weary of ing to each other a name which has no 
bother claim to notice, but that many mouths are pronounc- 
ing it at once. | 5 

But many have loſt the final reward of their labours, be- 

cauſe they were too haſty to enjoy it, They have laid hold 
on recent occurrences, and eminent names, and delighted 
their readers with alluſions and remarks, in which all were 
intereſted, and to which all therefore were-attentive. But 
the effeCt ceaſed with its cauſe; the time quickly came 
when new events drove the former from memory, when 
the viciſſitudes of the world brought new hopes and fears, 
transferred the love and hatred of the publick to other 
agents, and the writer, whoſe works were no longer aſſiſt- 


<q 


ed by gratitude. or reſentment, was left to the eold regard 
of 1 _ | r AAA A Sed 
He writes gener al principles, or deliyers unie 
verſal truths, may Love to be often read, becauſe his work 
will be equally uſeful at all times and- in every country : 
but he cannot expect it to be received with eagerneſs, or to 
ſpread with G becauſe defire ean have no particular 

imulation: that which is to be loved long muſt be loved 
with reaſon rather than with paſſion. He that lays out his 
labours upon temporary. ſubjects, eaſily finds readers, and 
quickly loſes them; for what ſbould make the book, valued 


when its ſubject is no more tore. wid.) 
Theſe obſeryations will ſhew the reaſon why the poem of 
Hudibras' is almoſt forgotten, however embelliſhed with ſen- 
timents and diverſified with alluſions, however bright with 
wit, and however ſolid with truth- The hypocriſy which 
it detected, and the folly which it ridiculed, have lo 
yaniſhed from publick notice. Thoſe who had felt the miſ- 
chief of diſcord, and the tyranny of uſurpation, read it 
with rapture, for every line brought back to memory ſome- 
thing known, and gratified reſentment by the juſt cenſure of 
ſomething hated. But the book which was once. quoted by 
pr and whieh ſupplied gonverſation to all aſſem- 
lies of the gay and witty, is now ſeldom mentioned, and 
even by that affect to mention it, is ſeldom read. 80 
vainly is wit laviſhed upon fugitive. topicks, ſo little can 
architecture ſecure duration when the ground is falſe. 
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Carriers is a ſtudy by which men grow important and 
formidable at a very ſmall expence. The power of inven- 
tion has been conferred by nature upon few, and the labour 
of learning thoſe ſciences which may by mere labour be 
obtained is too Fat to be willingly endured ; but every 
man can exert ſuch judgment as he has upon 'the works 


pf others; and he whom nature has made weak, and 225 
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neſs keeps ignorant, may yet ſupport his vanity by the name 
of 2 Critick. 5 | 3% 109 5 $6 10. 
1 hope it will give comfort to great numbers he ure paſ. | 
ſing through the world in obſcurity, when 1 inform t | 
how eafily diſtinction may be obtained. All the other pow. 
ers of literature are coy and haughty, they muſt” be 1 
courted, and at laſt are not always gained; but Criticiſm 
a goddeſs eaſy of aeceſs and forward of advance; who will 
meet the ſlow, and encourage the timorous z the want of 
meaning ſhe ſupplies with Words, and the want of ſpirit ſhe 
recompenſes with maligtiie r. 
This profeſſion has one recommendation peculiar to itſelf, 
that it gives vent to malignity without real miſchief.” No ge- 
nius was ever blaſted by the breath of oriticks. The poileh 
which, if confined, would have burſt the heart, fumes away 
in empty hiſſes, and malice is ſet at eaſe with very little 
danger to merit. The Critick is the only man whoſe tri. 
umph is without another's pain, and whoſe! greatneſs does 
not riſe upon another's tuin. 
Jo a ſtudy at once ſo eaſy and fo reputable, ſo malicious 
und ſo harmleſs, it cannot be neeeſſary to invite my readers 
by a long or laboured exhortation] it is ſuffieient, ſince all 
would be Criticks if they could, to ſhew by one eminent 
example that all can be Cxiticks if they will. 
Dic Minim, after the common courſe of puerile ſtudies, 
in which he wag no great proficient, was put an appren- 
tice to a brewer, with whom he had ved two years, when 
his uncle died in the city, and left him a large fortune in 
the ſtocks. Dict had for ſix months before uſed the com- 
pany of the lower players, of hm he had learned to ſcorn 
a trade, and, being now at liberty to follow his genius, he 
reſolved to be a man of wit and humour. That he might 
be properly initiated in his new character, he frequented 
the coffee-houſes near the theatres, where he liſtened very 
diligently, day after day, to thoſe who talked of language 
and ſentiments, and unities and cataſtrophes, till by ſlow de- 
es he began to think that he underſtood ſomething of 
ſtage, and hoped in time to talk himſelf. . 
But be did not truſt ſo much to natural ſagacity as whol- 
ly to neglect the help of books. When the theatres were 
ut, he retired to Richmond with a few ſele& writers, 
whoſe opinions he impreſſed upon his memory by unwearied 
diligence ; and, when he returned with other wits to the 
town, was able to tell, in very proper phraſes, that 115 
| chic 
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chief buſineſs of art is to copy nature; that a perfect writer 
is not to be expected, becauſe genius decays as judgment 
increaſes 3 that the great aft is the art of blotting; and th 
according to the rule of Horace, every piece ſhould be kept 
nine years. %%%%%—ͤ%˙— Tie ORs 4 
Of the great authors he now began to diſplay the thatac- 
ters, laying down as an unjverſal poſition, that all had beau- 
ties and defects. His opinion was, that Shakeſbear, com- 
mitting himſelf wholly to the impulſe of nature, wanted 
that correctneſs which learning would have given him; and 
that Jonſon, truſting to learning, did not ſufficiently caſt his 
eye on nature. He blamed the fanza of Spenſer, aud could 
not bear the hexameters of Sidney. Denham and Waller he 
held the firſt reformers of Zngliſh numbers; and "thought 
that if Valler could have obtained the ſtrength of Denham, 
or Denham the ſweetneſs of Waller, there had been nothing 
wanting to complete a poet. He often expreſſed his com- 
miſeration of Dryden poverty, and his indignation"at the 
age which ſuffered him to write for bread ; he repeated with 
rapture the firſt lines of Al] for Love, but wondered at the 
corruption of taſte which could bear any thing ſo unnatural | 
as rhyming tragedies. In Otavay he found uncommon pow 
ers + moving the paſſions, but was diſguſted by his general 
negligence, and, blamed him for making a conſpirator his 
hero; and never concluded his diſquiſition, without re- 
marking how happily the ſound of the clock is made to 
alarm the audience. Southern would have been his fa- 
rourite, but that he mixes comick with tragick ſceyes, in- 
tercepts the natural courſe of the paſſions, and fills the mind 
with a wild confuſion of mirth and melancholy. The ver- 
ſification of -Rowe he thought too melodious for the ſta ze, 
and too little varied in different paſſions. He made it the 
great fault af Congreve, that all his perſons were wits, and 


that he always wrote with more art than nature. He con- 
ſidered Cato rather as a poem than a play, and allowed Ad. 


diſon to be the complete maſter of allegory and graye humour, 
ut paid no great deference to him as a critick. He thought 
the chief merit of Prior was in his eaſy tales and lighter 
ee though he allowed that his Solomon had many noble 
entiments elegantly expreſſed. In Swift he diſcovered an 
inimitable yein of irony, and an eaſineſs which all would 
hope and few would attain. Pope he was inclined to de- 
grade from a poet to a verſifier, and thought his numbers 
rather luſcious than ſweet, He often lamented the * 


5 


f Phedra and Hippolitys, and wiſhed to ſee the ſtage under 
better regulations. 5 = | 
_ Theſe aſſertions paſſed commonly uncontradiRed ; and if 
now and then an opponent ſtarted up, he was quickly re. 
preſſed by the ſuffrages of the company, and Minim went 
away from-every diſpute with elation of heart and increaſe 
of confidence, rg | 
He now grew conſcious of his abilities, and began to 
talk of the preſent ſtate of dramatick poetry; wondered 
what was become of the comick genius which ſupplied our 
anceſtors with wit and pleaſantry, and why no writer could 
be found that durſt now venture beyond a farce. He fay 
no reaſon for thinking that the vein of humour was exhauſt. 
ed, fince we live in a country where libert ſuffers ey 
character to ſpread itſelf to its utmoſt bulk, and whi 
therefore produces more originals than all the reſt of the 
world together. Of tragedy he concluded buſineſs to be 
the ſoul, and yet often hinted that love predominates too 
much upon the modern ſtage. | | 
He was now an acknowledged critick, and had his own 
ſeat in a coffec-houſe, and headed a party in the pit. Ms 
nim has more vanity than ill-nature, and ſeldom defires to 
do much miſchief; he will perhaps murmur a little in the 
ear of him that ſits next him, but endeavours to influence 
the audience to fayour, by clapping when an actor exclaims 
ze £90, or laments the miſery of his country. 
| degrees he was admitted to rehearſals, and many of 
his friends are of opinion, that. our preſent poets are indebt- 
ed to him for their happieſt thoughts; by his contrivance 
the bell was rung twice in Barbaroſſa, and by his perſuaſion 
the author of Cleone concluded his play without a couplet ; 
for what can be more abſurd, ſaid Minim, than that part 
of a play ſhould be rhymed, and part written in blank verſe? 
and by what acquiſition of faculties is the rue! Who 
never could find rhymes before, enabled to rhyme at the 
concluſion of an act? | ps: 
_ . He is the great inveſtigator of hidden beauties, and is 
particularly delighted when he finds the ſound an echo to the 
ſenſe. He has read all our poets with particular attention to 
this delicacy of verſification, and wonders at the ſupinenefs 
with which their works have been hitherto peruſed, ſo that 
no man has found the ſound of a drum in this diſtich: 
% When pulpit, drum ecclefiaſtic, 
„ Was beat with fiſt inſtead of a ſtick ;*” 


and 
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and that the wonderful lines upon honour and a bubble 
lave hitherto paſſed without notice: | 2888 = 


Honour is like the glaſſy bubble, | 
« Which coſts philoſophers ſach trouble z 
„Where, one part erack'd, the whole does fly, 
« And wits are crack'd to find out why.” 


In theſe verſes, ſays Minim, we have two ſtriking accom 
modations of the ſound to the ſenſe. It is impoſſible to , 
utter the two lines emphatically without an act like that 
which they deſcribe ; bubble. and trouble cauſing a momentary 
inflation of the cheeks by the retention of the breath, 


which is afterwards forcibly emitted, as in the practice of 


Howing bubbles. But the greateſt excellence is in the third 
line, which is cracÞd in the middle to expreſs a crack, and 
then ſhivers into monoſyllables. Yet has this diamond lain 
neglected with common ſtones, and among the innumera- 
ble admirers of Hudibras the obſervation of this ſuperlative 
paſſage has been reſerved for the ſagacity of Minim. ' 


Nunz. 61. SATURDAY, June 15, 1759 ; 


Ms. Minim had mow advanced himſelf to the zenith of, 
critical reputation z when he was in the pit, every eye in 


the boxes was fixed upon him; when he entered his coffee- 


houſe, he was ſurrounded by circles of candidates, who 
paſſed their noviciate of literature under his tuition : his 
opinion was aſked by all who had fo opinion of their own, 
and yet loved to debate and decide; and no compoſition 
was ſuppoſed to paſs in ſafety to poſterity, till it had been 
fecured by Minin!'s approbation. | 

Minim profeſſes great admiration of the wiſdom and mu- 
nificence by which the academies of the continent were 
raiſed ; and often wiſhes for ſome ſtandard of taſte, for 
ſome tribunal, to which merit may appeal from caprice, pre- 
judice, and malignity. He has formed a plan for an acade- 
my of criticiſm, where every work of imagination —_— 

on 933 
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read before it is printed, and which ſhall authoritatively di. 
rect the theatres what pieces to receive or reject, to ex. 
clude or to revive. | 1 
Such an inſtitution would, in Dick's opinion, ſpread the 
fame of Engliſb literature over Europe, and mike Londen 
the metropolis of elegance and politeneſs, the place to which 
the learned and ingenious of all countries would repair for 
inſtruction and improvement, and where nothing would 
any longer be applauded or endured that was not conforn- 
ed — niceſt rules, and finiſhed with the higheſt ele- 


Till ſome happy conjunction of the planets ſhall diſpoſe 
our princes or miniſters to make themſelves immortal by 
fuch an academy, - Minim contents himſelf to preſide four 
nights in a week in a critical ſociety ſelected by himſelf, 

—— he is heard without contradiction, and whence his 
2 is diſſeminated through the great vulgar and the 
all Fs : . 


Wben he is placed in the chair of criticiſm, he declares 
loudly for the noble ſimplicity of our anceſtors, in oppoſi- 
tion to the petty refinements, and ornamental luxuriance. 
Sometimes he is ſunk in deſpair, and perceives falſe delicacy 
daily gaining ground, and ſometimes brightens his counte- 
nance with a gleam of hope, and predicts the revival of the 
true ſublime. He then fulminates his loudeſt cenſures againſt 
the monkiſh barbarity of rhyme ; wonders how beings that 
etend to reaſon can be pleaſed with one line always end- 
ing like another ; tells how unjuſtly and unnaturally ſenſe 
is ſacrificed to ſound; how often the beſt thoughts arg 
mand by the neceſlity of confining or extending them to 
ons of a couplet ; and rejoices that genius has, 
in our days, ſhaken off the ſhackles which had encumbered 
it ſo long. Yet he allows that rhyme may ſometimes be 
| borne, if the lines be often broken, and the pauſes judici- 
ouſly diverſiſie. 2 
From blank verſe he makes an eaſy tranſition to Miſtan, 
whom he produces as an example of the flow advance of 
laſting reputation. Milton is the only writer in whoſe 
books Minim can read for eve» without wearineſs. What 
cauſe it is that exempts this pleaſure from ſatiety he has long 
and diligently enquired, and believes it to conſiſt in the 
ual variation of the numbers, by which the ear is 
gratified and the attention awakened. The lines that are 
commonly thought rugged and unmuſical, he n to 
| | ave 
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have been 1 to apes — — the 
reſt, or to expreſs things by 2 prpper cadence; f 
ſcarcely finds a verſe that has not thi favourite beauty.z, 
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« Burns frore, and cold performs th? effect of fir 
and that, when Milton bewails his blindneſs, the verſe, | 
« So thick a drop ſerene has quench'd theſe otbs,” 


- obſcure ſenſation like that which he fancies would be felt 


from the ſound of darkneſs. 
Minim is not ſo confident af his rules of judgment as not 


very eagerly to catch new light from the name of the au- 


thor. He is commonly ſo prudent as to ſpare thoſe. whom 
he cannot reſiſt, unleſs, as will ſometimes happen, he finds 
the publick combined againſt. them. But a freſh pręten- 
der to fame he is ſtrongly inclined to cenfure. W on 
honour requires that he commend him. Till he knows the 
ſueceſs of 3 compoſition, he intrenches himfelf in general 


- 


terms; there are ſome new thoughts and beautiful paſſages, 
but there is likewiſe, much which he would have adviſed"the 
author to expunge. He has ſeyeral favourite epithets, of 
which he has never ſettled the meaning, but which are Very 
commodiouſly applied to books which he has not read, or 
cannot underſtand. One is manly, another is dry, another 


Mp and another fimzy ; ſometimes he diſcovers delicacy 
olf ſt wc 


yle, and ſometimes meets with frange expreſſions, 

He is never ſo great, or fo happy, as when à youth of 
promiſing parts is brought to receive his directions for the 
proſecution of his ſtudies. He then puts on a very ſerious 
air; he adviſes the pupil to read none but the, beſt authors, 
and, when he finds one congenial to his own mind, to 
ſtudy his beauties, but avoid his faults, and when he fits - 
down to write, to conſider how his favourite author would 
think at the preſept time on the preſent occaſion. He ex- 
horts him to catch thoſe moments when he finds his 
thoughts expanded and his genius exalted, but to take care. 
leſt imagination hurry him beyond the bounds of nature. 


He holds diligeues the, afl Pf Nee 4 Jeu Enjoins am 
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with great carneſtneſs, not to read more than he can digeſt, 
and not to confuſe his mind by purſuing ſtudies of contrary 
tendencies. He tells him, that every man has his genius, 
and that Cicero could never be a poet. The boy retires il- 
luminated, reſolves to follow his genius, and to think how 
Milton would have ght: Minim feaſts upon his 
own beneficence till a day brings another pupil. 
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To the 1 DLE R. 
| SIR, 


Ax opinion prevails almoſt e 7 the world, that 
he who has money has every thing. This is not a modern 
paradox, or the tenet of a ſmall and obſcure ſect, but a 
1 which 1115 to have 1 upon moſt minds 
in all ages, and which is ſupported by authorities fo nume - 
rous and ſo cogent, that nothing but long experience 
could have given me confidence to queſtion its truth 
But experience is the teſt by which all the philoſophers of 
the preſent age agree, that ſpeculatioſ muſt be tried; and 
I may be therefore allowed to doubt the power of money, 
fince I have been a long time rich, and have not yet found 
that riches can make me happy. + dag g 
My father was a fatmer, neither wealthy nor indigent, 
who gave me a better education than was ſuitable to my birth, 
becauſe my uncle in the city deſigned me for his heir, and 
deſired that I might be bred a gentleman. My unele's 
wealth was the perpetual ſubje& of converfation in the 
houſez and when any little misfortune befel us, or any 
mortification dejected us, my father always exhorted me 
to hold up my head, for my uncle would never marry. ' 
My uncle, indeed, kept his promiſe. Having his mind 
completely buſied between his warehouſe and the Change, 
he felt no tediouſneſs of life, nor any want of domeſtick 
amuſements. When my father died, he — 7 
MS | indly ; 


* 
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age, died of an apoplex 
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kindly; but, after a few months, finding no great pleaſure 
in the converſation of each other, we parted ; and he rey: 
mitted me a ſmall annuity, on which I lived a quiet and 
ſtudious life, without any wiſh to grow great by the death: 


of my benefactor. 


But though I never ſuffered any malignant impatience to, 
take hold on my. mind, I could not forbear ſometimes to 
imagine to myſelf the pleaſure of being rich; and, when 
I read of diverſions and magnificence, reſolved to try, when 
time ſhould put the trial in my power, what pleaſure they 
could afford. Las nt Dio A 27h & ; bs 
My uncle, in the latter unge his life, when his ruddy 
cheek and his firm.nerves proſhiſed him a long and healthy 

xy.  Hisdeath gave me neither Joy: 
nor ſorrow. He did me good, and I regarded him with 
gratitude; but I could not plegſe him, and therefore could 
not lone hm Th e R ⁰ = antes 

He had the policy of little Minds, who love to ſurprize z. 
and, having always, repreſerifed his fortune as leſs than it 
was, had, I ſuppoſe, often gratified himſelf, with thinking, 
how I ſhould be delighted to find myſelf twice as rich as I. 
expected. My path was ſuch as exceeded all the ſchemes 
of expence which I had formed; and I ſoon began to ex- 


pan my thoughts, and look zound for ſome. purchaſe o 
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The moſt ſtriking effect of riches is the ſplendour of dreſs, 
which every man has obſerved to enforce reſpect, and faci- 
litate reception; and my firſt-defire was to 1 fine. I ſent 
for a taylor who was employed-by the nobility, and order- 
ed ſuch a ſuit of clothes as I had often_logked dn with. in- 
voluntary ſubmiſſion, and amaſhamed" to remember with 
what flutters of expeQatian I'Saited for the hour when I 
ſhould iſſue forth in all the ſ$gndour of embroidery. The 
clothes were brought, and f three days I obſerved many 
eyes turned towards me as I paſſed : but I felt myſelf- ob- 
ſtructed in the common intercourſe of civility, by an uneaſy _ 


conſciouſneſs of my new appearance; as I thought myſelt 


more obſerved, I was more anxious about my mien and be- 


haviour; and the mien which is formed by care is com- 
monly ridiculous. A ſhort time accuſtomed me to my- 
Fra and my dreſs was without pain, and without plea- 
ee. | 5 5 
For a little while I tried to be a rake, but I began too 
late ; and having by nature no turn for. a frolick, was in 

Vol. IV. A e —_ 
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great danger of ending in a drunkard. A fever, in which 
not one of my companions paid me a viſit, gave me time for 
reflection. I found that there was no great pleaſure in break 
ing windows and lying in the round-houſez and reſolved 
to aſſociate no longer with thoſe whom, though I had treat 
ed and bailed them, I could not make friends. | 
. I then changed my meaſures, kept running horſes, and 
had the comfort of ſeeing my name very often in the news. 
T had z cheſnut horſe, the grandſon of Childers, who won 
four plates, and ten by-matches ; and a bay filly, who carri- 
ed off the five years old plate, and was expected to form 
much greater exploits, when my groom broke her wind, 
becauſe I happened to catch him ſeHing oats for beer. This 
happineſs was ſoon at an end; there was no pleaſure when I 
bolt and when I won I could not much exalt myſelf by the 
virtues of my horſe. I grew aſhamed of the company of 
jockey lords, and reſolved to ſpend no more of my time in 
It was now known that I had money and would ſpend it, 
and I paſſed four months in the company of architects, 
whoſe whole buſinefs was to perfuade me to build a houſe, 
I told them that I had more room than I wanted, but could 
not get rid of their importunities. A new plan was brought 
me every morning; till at laſt my conſtancy was overpower- 
ed, and I began to build. The happineſs of building laſted 
but a little while, for though I love to ſpend, I hate to be 
cheated ; and I foon found, that to build is to be rob- 


How I proceed in the purſuit of happineſs, you ſhal} 
hear Shen find myſelf diſpoſed to write. © 25 
ee %:h I am, Stn, Ke. | 
Tin. RanGer. 


Nuns. 
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Taz natufal progreſs of the works of men is from rudes 
— to convenience, from conventenice to elegance, and 
om elegance to nicety. e het Gd a 
The firſt labour Is enforced by neceſſity. The favage 
finds himſelf incomntoded by heat and cold, by rain and 
wind ; he ſhelters himſelf in the hollow of a rock, and learns 
to dig a cave where there was none before. He finds the 

ſun and the wind excluded by the thicket, and when the 
accidents of the chace, or the convenience of paſturage.leads 
him into more open places, he forms a thicket for himſelf, 
by planting ſtakes at proper diſtances, and laying branches 
from one to another. | 3 
Ihe next gradation of ſkill and induſtry produces a houſe, 
cloſed with doors, and divided by partitions ; and apartments 
ate multiplied and diſpoſed according to the various degrees 
of power or invention; improvement ſucceeds improve- 
ment, as he that is freed from a gteater evil grows impati- 
ent of a leſs, till eaſe in time is advanced to leafute, hs 
The mind, ſet free from the importunities of natural 
want, pains leiſure to go in ſearch of ſuperfluous gratifica- 
tions, and adds to the uſes of habltation the delights of proſ- 
pet. Then begins the reigri of ſymmetry ;. orders of archi- 
tecture are invented, and one part of the edifice is conforms 
eld to another, without any other reaſon, than that the eye 
* offended. aro e $499 og 3 
e paſſage is very ſhott from elegance to luxury. Ionic 
and Corinthian columns are ſoon ſucceeded by gilt cornices, 
inlaid floors, and petty ornaments, which 2 rather the 
wealth than the taſte of the poſſeſſor. ne es 7 
Language proceeds, like every thing elſe, through oy : 
2 to degeneracy. The rovers who firſt take pot- 
ſeſſion of a country, having not many ideas, and thoſe. not 
nicely modified or diſcriminated, were contented, if by 
1 terms and abrupt ſentences they could make their 
vughts known to one another; as life begins to be more 
regulated, and property to become limited, diſputes muſt 
be decided and claims adjuſted ; the differences of things 
| M 2 2 55 1 
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are noted, and diſtinctneſs and propriety of expreſſion be- 
come neceſſary. In time, happineſs and plenty give riſe to 
curioſity, and. the ſciences are cultivated for eaſe and plea- 
ſure; to the arts, which are now to be taught, emulation 
ſoon adds the art of teaching ; and the ſtudious and ambi. 
tious contend not only who ſhall think beſt, but who ſhall 
tell their thoughts in the moſt pleaſing manne. 
Then begin the arts of rhetorick and poetry, the regulati- 
on of figures, the ſelection of words, the modulation of 
periods, the graces of tranſition, the complication of clauſes, 
and all the delicacies of ſtyle and ſubtilites of compoſition, 
uſeful while they advance perſpicuity, and laudable while 
they increaſe pleaſure, but eaſy to be refined by needleſs 
fcrupuloſity till they ſhall more embarraſs the writer than 
aſſiſt the reader or delight him. "DP 1 Ae 
The firſt ſtate is commonly antecedent to the practice of 
writing; the ignorant eſſays of imperfect diſtinction paſs 
away with the ſavage generation that uttered them. No 
nation can trace their language beyond the ſecond period, 
and even of that it does not often happen that many monu- 
ments remain. | Me 5 
The fate of the Eugliſb tongue is like that of others. We 
know nothing of the ſcanty jargon of our barbarous ancel- 
tors; but we have ſpecimens of our language when it be- 
gan to be adapted to civil and religious purpoſes, and find 
it ſuch as might naturally be expected, artleſs and ſimple, 
unconnected and nin The writers ſeem to have de- 
fired little more than to be nnderſtood, and perhaps ſeldom 
aſpired to the praiſe of pleaſing. Their verſes were con- 
Fidered chiefly as memorial, and therefore did not ſuffer 
from proſe but by the meaſure or the rhyme. | 
In this ſtate, varied a little according to the. different pur- 
gow or abilities of writers, our language may be ſaid to 
ve continued to the time of Gower, whom Chaucer calls 
* His maſter, and who, however obſcured by his ſcholar's po- 
123 ſeems juſtly. to claim the honour which has been 
hitherto denied him, of ſhewing his countrymen that ſome- 
thing more was to be deſired, and that Engliſb verſe might 


. 


de exalted into poetry. 1 
From the time of Gower and Chaucer, the Engliſh writers 
Rave ſtudied elegance, and advanced their language, by ſuc- 
ceſſive improvements, to as much harmony as it can eaſily 
receive, and as much copiouſneſs as human knowledge has 
Ritherto required. Thel advances have not been made 91 
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all times with the ſame diligence or the ſame ſuccefs. Negli- | 
gence has ſuſpended the courſe of improvement, or affecta- 
tion turned it aſide; time has elapſed with little change, or 
change has been' made without amendment. But elegance 
has been long kept in view with attention as near to conſtan- 
cy as life permits, till every man now endeavours to excel 
others in accuracy, or outſhine them in ſplendour of ſtyle, 
and the danger is, leſt care ſhonld too ſoon paſs to affec- 
tion. 7.199, * | 
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Nuns, 64. SATURDAY, July 7, 1759. 


To the IDLER. 
 SIRy 
As nature has made every man deſirous of happineſs, 1 
flatter myſelf, that you and your readers cannot but feel: 
ſome curioſity to know the ſequel of my ſtory ; for though, 
by trying the different ſchemes of pleaſure, I have yet found 
nothing in which I could finally acquieſce; yet the narra- 
tive of my attempts will not be wholly without uſe, ſince 
we always approach nearer to truth as we detect more and 
more varieties of error. e e e e 
When I had fold my; racers, and put the orders of archi- 
tecture out of my head, my next reſolution was to be 2 
Fine gentleman. I frequented the polite coffee-houſes, grew 
acquainted with all the men of humour, and gained the right. 
of bowing familiarly to half the nobility. In this new ſcene” 
of life my great labour was to learn to laugh. I had been 
uſed to conſider laughter as the effect of merriment; but I 
ſoon learned that it is one of the arts of adulatien, and, 
from laughing only to ſhew that I was pleaſed, I now began 
to laugh when I wiſhed to pleaſe. This was at firſt very 
difficult. I ſometimes heard the ſtory with dull indifference, 
and, not exalting myſelf to merriment by due gradations, 
burſt out ſuddenly into an aukward noiſe," which was not 
always fayourably interpreted. Sometimes 1 n ; 
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the reſt of the company, and Joſt the grace of laughing by 
delay, and ſometimes when I began at the right — 5 
deficient in loudneſs or in length. But, by diligent imita, 
tion of the beſt models, I attained at laſt ſuch flexibility of 
muſcles, that I wag always a welcome auditor of a ſtary, and 


= - " 


got the reputation of a good-natured fellow, Fine 
This was ane but much more was to be done, 
all 


that I might be uni allowed to be a fine gentleman, 
I e at court on ublick days; betted at gaming 
tables; and played at all the routs of eminence. I went 


every night to the opera, took a fidler of diſputed merit 
under my protection, became the head of a muſical faction, 
and had ſometimes concerts at my own houſe. I once 
thought to have attained the higheſt rank .of elegance, by 
taking a foreign ſinger into keeping. But my favourite 
fidler contrived to be arreſted on the night of a concert, for 
a finer ſuit of clothes than I had ever preſumed to wear, 
a_ I loſt all the fame of patronagg G refuſing to bail 
My next ambition was to fit for my picture. I ſpent a 
Whole winter in going from painter to painter, to beſpeak a 
whole length of one, and a half len of another ; I talk- 
ed of nothing but attitudes, draperies, and proper 2 
took my friends to ſee the pictures after every ſitting; 
every day of a wonderful performer in crayons and minia- 
ture, and ſent my pictures to be copied; was told by the 
judges that they were not like, and was recommended to 
other artiſts. ' At length, being not able to pleaſe my friends, 
I grew leſs. pleated myſelf, and at laſt reſolved: to think no 
r,, 7 OS 7 27 h 

It was impoſſible to live in total idleneſs: and wandering 
about in ſearch of ſomething to do, I was invited to a week- 
ly meeting of virtueſos, and felt myſelf inſtantaneouſly ſeiz- 
ed with an unextinguiſhable ardour for all natural curioſi- 
ties. I ran from auction to auction; became a critick in 
ſhells and foſſils, bought a Hortus ficcus of ineſtimable value, 
and ' purchaſed a ſecret art of preſerving inſets, which 
made my collection the envy of the other philoſophers,” I 
found this pleaſure mingled with much vexation. All the 
faults of my life were for nine months circulated through 
the town with the moſt active malignity, becauſe I happen- 
ed to catch a moth of peculiar variegation z and becauſe I 
once out-bid all the lovers of ſhells and carried off a nauti- 
Jus, it was hinted that the validity of my uncle's will ar” | 
» N * 8 * G . 0 
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to be diſputed. I will not deny that I was proud both 
— tlie . and of the ſhell, = gratified l with the 
envy of my companions, perhaps more than er, a be- 
nevolent _ But in time I grew weary of bein 9p 
for that which produced no advantage, gave my ſhells to 
children that wanted play things, and ſuppreſſed the art of 
drying butterflies, becauſe I would not _ idleneſs _ 
cruelty to kill them. 
Ino began to feel life tedious, and wiſhed to fore my⸗ 
ſelf with friends, with whom I might grow old in the inter- 
change of benevolence. . I had obſerved that popularity 
was — ſily gained by an open table, and therefore hired 
a French — tes furniſhed my ſide - board with great magni- 
ficence, filled my cellar with wines of pompous appellati- 
ons, bought every thing that was dear before it was good, 
and invited all thoſe who were moſt famous for judging” of | 
a dinner. In three weeks my cook gave me warning, 
upon enquiry, told me that Lord Jueaſy, who dined with 
me the day before, had ſent him an offer of double | 
My pride prevailed; I raifed his wages, and invited his 
lordſhip to anather feaſt. love plain meat, and was there«' 
fore ſoon weary of ſpreading a table of which I could not 
partake. I found my gueſts, when they went away, 
criticiſed their entertainment, and cenſured my profuſion z 
my cook thought himſelf neceſſary, and took upon him the 
direction of the houſe ; and I could not rid nayſelf of flats - 
terers, or break from flavery, but by ſhutting up my houſes 
and declaring my reſolution to live in lodgings. 
After all this, tell me, dear laler, what I muft ne 
I have health, I have money, and hope that I have under. 
ſtanding z yet, with all „ Thave never been able to paſs 
2 ſingle day which I did not 'wiſhat an end before Nee 
Fell me, dear Jeter, what I ſhall do. I am | 


Yayr humble ſervant, 
Tus. Ranch 
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3 . of — hiſtory, at laſt * vals 
liſned, is an acceſſion to Engl; literature equally agreeable 
to the admirers of elegance and the lovers of truth; man 
doubtful facts may now be aſcertained, and many — 
ons, after lon nay now may be determined b declnbe AU» 
thority. He that records tranſactions in which himſelf was 
engaged, has not only an opportunity of knowing innumeraz 
ble particulars which eſcape ſpectators, but has his natural 
powers exalted by that ardour which always riſes at the re- 
membrance of our on importance, and by which every 
_ is enabled to dene his own Wenn better than ano» 
1 8. , 4 
be difficulties N gh which this wack * ſtruggled 
in light, and the dela ys with which our hopes have been 
long mocked, naturall "lead the mind to the conſideration 
of the common fate df po ſthumous compoſitions. - 
He who ſees himſelf fo ſurrounded by admirers, and whoſe 
vanity is hourly feaſted with all luxuries of ſtudied 
praiſe, is eaſily perſuaded that his influence will be extend- 
ed beyond his life; that they who cringe in his preſence 
will reverence. his memory; and that thoſe who are proud 
to be numbered among his friends, will endeavour to vindi- 
cate his choice by zeal for his reputation. 2 
„With hopes like theſe, to the executors of Swift was 
. the hiſtory of the laſt years of Queen Anne, and 
to thoſe of Pope — works which — unprinted in 
his cloſet. The performances of Pope were burnt by thoſe 
whom he had perhaps ſelected from all mankind as moſt 
_ to publiſh them; and the hiſtory had likewiſe periſh- 
ed, had not a ſtraggling tranſcript fallen into buſy hands. 
The papers left in the cloſet of Peireſc ſupplied his heirs 
with a whole winter's fuel; and many of the labours of 
the learned Biſhop Lloyd were conſumed in the kitchen of 
his deſcendants. 
Some works, indeed, have eſcaped total deſtruction, but 
2 have had reaſon to lament the fate of orphans expoſed 
to the frauds of unfaithful guardians. How Hale would 


have 
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have born the mutilations which his Pleas of the Crown 
have ſuffered from the editor, they who know his character 
will caGlycondelve,”*! / "1 
The original copy of Burnett hiſtory, though promiſed to 
ſome publick “ hbrary, has been never given; and who chen 
can prove the fidelity of the publication, when the authen- 
ticity of Clarendan hiſtory, though printed with the ſancti- 
on of one of the firſt univerſities of the world, had not an 
unexpected manuſcript been happily diſcovered, would, with 
the help of factious credulity, have been brought into queſ- 
tion by the two loweſt” of all human beings, a ſcribbler for 
a party, and a commiſſioner of exciſe. GET B65 M 
Vanity is often no leſs miſchievous than negligence or 
diſhoneſty. . He that poſſeſſes a valuable manuſcript, hopes 
to raiſe its eſteem by concealment, and delights in the dif» 
tinction which he imagines himſelf to obtain by keeping the 
key of a treaſure which he neither uſes nor jmparts, | 
From him it falls to ſome other owner, leſs vain but more 
negligent, who conſiders it as uſeleſs lumber, and rids him- 
ſelt' of nn cp 2 FOES LY 
Let there are ſome works which the authors muſt con- 
ſign unpubliſhed to poſterity, however uncertain be the 
event, however hopeleſs be the truſt. He that writes the 
hiſtory of his own times, if he. adheres ſteadily, to'truth, 
will write that which his own times will not eaſily endure. 
He muſt be content to repoſite his book till all private paſ- 
ſions ſhall ceaſe, and love and hatred give . to curio- 


1 


ſity. "EY | e . 
But many leave the labours of half their life to their execu- 
tors and to chance, becauſe they will not ſend them abroad 
unfiniſhed, and are unable to finiſh them, having preſcribed 
to themſelves ſuch a degree of exactneſs as human diligence 
can ſcarcely attain. ' Lloyd, ſays Burnet, did not lay out his 
learning with the ſame diligence as he laid it in. He was 
always heſitating and enquiring, raiſing objections and re- 
moving them, and waiting for clearer light and fuller dif- 
covery. Baker, after many' years paſſed in biography, left 
his manuſcripts to be buried m a libraty „ becauſe that was 
imperfect which. could never be perfected. 3 
« ; . i Of 

* It would be proper to repoſite, in ſome publick place, the manuſcrip 
of — which has not eſcaped all ſuſpicion of unfpithful publicy- 


= 
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Of theſe learned men, let thoſe who aſpire to the ſame 
E imitate the 2 and avoid the ſcrupuloſity, 
Let it be always remembered that life is ſhort, that know. 
ledge is endleſa, and that many doubts deſerve not to be clear. 
ed. Let thoſe whom nature and ſtudy have qualified. a 
teach mankind, tell us what they have learned while 

are pet able to tell it, and truſt their reputation only 00 


Nona e cee, Ju 21 un. 


No complaint is more frequently repeated among thy 
learned, hon that of the == —_ by time among the 
labourers of antiquity. Of thoſe who once filled the civi. 
lized world with their renown, nothing is now left but 
their names, which ate left only to raiſe defires that never 
on 7 ſatisfied, and ſorrow which never can be com - 
orte | N | 
Had all the writings of the ancients heen faithfully de- 
Fares down from age to age, had the Alarandrias library 
deen ſpared, and the Palatine repoſitories remained unim - 
paired, how much might we have known of which we are 
now doomed ta be ignorant! how many laborious enquiries, 
and dark conjecturès, how many collationg of hroken hints 
and mutilated paffages, might haye been ſpared | We ſhould 
have known the. ſucceſſions of princes, the revolutions of 
empire, the actions of the great, and opinions of the wile, 
the laws and conſtitutions of every ſtate, and the arts by 
- which publick grandeur and happineſs are 2 and pre. 

ſerved; we ſhould have traced the progreſs of life, ſeen 
golonics from diſtant regions take poſſeſſion of Eyropeen der 
ſerts, and troops of ſavages ſettled into communities hy the 
deſire of keeping what they had acquired; we ſhould have 
traced the gradations of civility, and travelled upward to 
the original of things by the light of hiſtory, till in re- 
moter times it had glimmered in fable, and at laſt ſunk 
into darkneſg, 55 1 


If the works of imagination had been leſs diminiſhedy it 

is likely that all future times might have been ſupplied with 
inexhauſtiþle amuſement by the fictions of antiquity, The 
tragedies of Sopbocles and Euripides would all have ſhewn the. 
ſtronger paſſions in all their diverſities ; and the comedies. 
of Menander would have furniſhed all the maxims of domeſ- 
tick life. Nothing would have been neceflary to moral wiſ- 
dom but to have ſtudied theſe-great maſters, whoſe knows 
ledge would have guided doubt, and whoſe authority would 
have filenced cavils. L Dung at,, 3 ba aye | 
Buch are the thoughts that riſe in every ſtudent, whey his 
curigſity is eluded, and his ſeaxches are fruſtrated; yet it 
may perhaps he doubted, whether our complaints are not 
ſometimes ingonſiderate, and whether we do not imagine 


more evil than we feel, Of the gncients, enough remains 


to excite our emulation, and direct our endeavours. Many 
of the works which time hag left us, we know to have been 
thoſe that were moſt eſteemed, and which antiquity itſelf 
conſidered as models; ſo that, having the originals, wg 
may without much regret loſe the imitations, The obſcurity 
which the want of contemporary writers often produces, 
only darkens ſingle paſſages, and thoſe commonly of--light 
importance. The general tendency of every piece may be 
known; and though that diligence deſerves praiſe hic 
leaves nathing unexamined, yet its miſcarriages are nat 
much to be lamented; for the moſt uſeful truths are 
—_ univerſal, and unconnected with accidęnta and 
CUILOMS, n 2 - PERU "2 
Such is the general conſpiracy of human nature againſt 
contemporary merit, that, if we had inherited from antiqui- 
ty enough to afford employment for the, laborious, ' and 
amuſement for the idle, I know not what room would have 
been left for modern genius or modern induſtry ; almoſt 
every ſubject would have been pre-occupied, and every _ 


ſtyle would have been fixed by a precedent from which few . 


would have ventured to depart. Every writer would bave 
had a rival, whoſe ſuperjority was already acknowledged, 
and to whoſe fame his work would, even before it was ſeen, 
be marked out for a ſacrifice. — «21 he fFa 
We ſee how little the united experience of mankind hath 
been able to add to the heroick characters diſplayed by Homer, 
and how few incidents the fertile imagination of modern 
Italy has yet produced, which may not be found in the 
viad and Odyſey. It is likely, that if all the works. of 


the 


, 
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the "Athenian philoſophers had been extant, Malb5ranche and 
_ Lothe would have been condemned to be ſilent readers of 
the ancient 'metaphyſicians ; and it is apparent, that, if the | 
ten a diſquiſition on the loſs, eee eee 
| : $77 » 
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SAA e 
I N the obſervations which you have made on the various 
opinions and purſuits of mankind, you muſt often, in litera- 
ry converſations, have met with men who conſider diſſipation 
as the great enemy of the intellect; and maintain, that, 
in proportion as the ſtudent keeps himſelf within the bounds 
of a ſettled plan, he will more certainly advance in ſci- 

This opinion is, perhaps, generally true; yet, when we 
contemplate the inquiſitive nature of the human mind, and 
its perpetual impatience of all reſtraint, it may be doubted 
whether the faculties may not be contracted by confining 
the attention; and whether it may not ſometimes be proper 
to riſque the certainty of little for the chance of much. Ac- 
quiſitions of knowledge, like blazes of genius, are often for- 
tuitous. 'Thoſe who had propoſed to themſelves a metho- 
dical courſe of reading, light by accident on a new book, 
which ſeizes their thoughts and kindles their curioſity, and 
opens an unexpected proſpect, to which the way which 
they had preſcribed to themſelves would never have con- 
ducted them. F 0 1850 
To enforce and illuſtrate my meaning, I have ſent. you a 
journal of three days emptoyment, found among the papers 
of a late intimate acquaintance z who, as will plainly ap- 
pear, was a man of vaſt deſigns, and of vaſt performances, 
though he ſometimes deſigned one thing, and (gps a 
*. another. 


* 


another. I allow that the Spefators inimitable produQtions 
of this kind may well diſcourage all ſubſequent Journaliſts 3 \ 
but, as the. ſubject of this is different from 3 an " 
which the Specfator has given us, I leave it to you to-publi 
F ir in 7 hows ers Loopy at: ned 
Mem. The following three days I propoſe to give up to 
reading; and intend, after all the delays which have ob- 
truded themſelves upon me, to, finiſh my Z/ay an the Extent- 
of th Mental Powers ; to reviſe my Treatiſe on Logick;- to 
gin the Zpick which I have long projected; to proceed in 
my peruſal of the Scriptures with Grotius's Comment; and at 
| my leiſure to regale myſelf with the works of elaſſicks, an- 
cient and modern, and to ſiniſn my Ode to Aftronomy, _:- : 
Monday.) Deſigned to riſe at fix, but, by my ſervatit's 
lazineſs, my fire was not lighted before eight, when I drop- 
| ped into a ſlumber that laſted till nine; at which time I 
and, after breakfaſt, at ten ſat down to ſtudy, | propoſing to 
begin upon my Eſay but, finding occaſion to conſult a 
paſſage in Plato, was abſorbed in the peruſal of the Repub- 
lict till twelve. I had neglected to forbid company, and now 
enters Tom Careleſs, who, after half an hour's chat, in- 
ſiſted upon my going with him to enjoy an abſurd charac- 
ter, that he had appointed, by an advertiſement, to meet 
him at a particular coffee-houſe. After we had for ſome 
time entertained ourſelves. with him, we ſallied out, deſign- 
ing each to repair to his home; but, as it fell out, coming 
up in the ſtreet to a man whoſe ſteel by his hde declared 
him a butcher, we overheard him opening an addreſs to a 
genteeliſh ſort of young Lady, whom he - walked 
with: „ Miſs, though your father is maſter of à coal- 
« lighter, and you will be a great fortune, tis true; yet I 
« with I may be cut into quarters if it is not only love, . 
“and not lucre of gain, that is my motive for offering terms 
i of marriage.” As this lover, proceeded. in his ſpeech, 
he miſled us the length of three ſtreets, in admiration at the 
unlimited power of the tender paſſion, that could ſoften 
even the heart of a butcher. We then | adjourned: to 2 
tavern, and from thence to one of the publick gardens, 
where I was regaled with a moſt amuſing variety of men 
22 great talents, ſo diſcoloured by affectation, that 
ey only made them eminently ridieulous; ſhallow things, 
who, by continual- diſſipation, had annihilated. the few 
ideas nature had given them, and yet were celebrated for 
wonderful pretty gentlemen; young ladies * fer 
(.3 | : n iT 


their wit, becauſe they were handſome illiterate empty 
women as well as men, in high life, admired for their know. 


. that they frightened them away, and were left ſolitary, 


title of The Evening's Walk. _ 


him a bow, but thanks for the favour ſtuck in my throat; 


7 8 in my ſcheme. At about five I laid my hand on a 
le 


FA 


ledge, from their bein 
underſtanding fo 


reſolutely poſitive z and women of 
Far from nm the polite million, 


| we quitted this entertaining ſcene, Tom prefled 
me, irreſiſtibly, to ſup with him. I reached home ur 
twelve, and then reflected, that though indeed I had, by 
remarking various characters, . my inſight into 
human nature, yet ſtill I had negletted the ſtudies propof- 
ed, and accordingly took up my Treatiſe on Logich, to give 
it the intended reviſal, but found my ſpirits too much a 

tated, and could not forbear a few fatirical lines, under the 


Tugſduy.] At breakfaſt, ſeeing my Ode 20 Afronemy lyin 

—— I was ſtruck with a train of ideas, that Ike 
might contribute to its improvement. 1 immediately rang 
my bell to forbid all vifitants, when my ſervant opened the 
door, with, „Sir, Mr. ry Gape.” My cup dropped 
out of one hand, and my pom out of the other. I could 
ſcarcely aſk him to fit; he told me he was going to walk, 
but, as there was a likelihood of rain, he would fit with 
me; he ſaid, he intended nt firſt to have called at Mr. 
Facant's, but, as he had not ſeen me a great while, he did 
not mind coming out of his way to wait on me; I made 


] aſked him if he had been to the coffee-houſe; he replied; 
two hours. | 
Under the oppreſſion of this dull interruption, I fat look- 
ing wiſbfully at the clock; for which, to increaſe my ſatiſ- 
faction, I had choſen the inſcription, Art is long, and life is 
ort, exchanging queſtions and anſwers at long intervals, 
and not. without ſome hints that the weather-glaſs promiſed 
fair weather. At half a hour after three he told me he 
would treſpaſs on me for a dinner, and deſired me to fend 
to his houſe for a bundle of papers, about ineloſing a com- 
mon upon his eſtate, which he would read to me in the 
evening. I declared myſelf buſy, and Mr. Gape went 


aWay. N / p = p 
— dined, to compoſe my chagrin I took up Virgil, 
and ſeveral other claſſicks, but could not calm my mind, of 


that lay on my table, at firſt with coldneſs and inſen- 
bility ; but was imperceptibly engaged in a cloſe attention 
GE EE. | 1 


eee 


ſcene, and finiſhed my 
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to its ſublime morality, and felt my heart expanded by 
warm philanthropy, and exalted to dignity of ſentiment. 
then cenſured my tod great folicitude, and my diſguſt con- 
ceived at my acquaintance, who had been fo far from de- 
ſigning to offend, that he only meant to ſhew kindneſs and 
reſpect. In this ſtrain of mind I wrote An Eſay on Benevs- 
lence, and An Elegy on Sublunary Diſappointments.. When I 
had finiſhed theſe, at eleven, I ſupped, and recolleted _ 
how little I had adhered to my plan, and almoſt queſtioned 
the poſſibility of putſuing any ſettled and uniform deſign z 


however, I was not ſo far perſuaded of the truth of theſe 


ſuggeſtions, but that I reſolved to try once more at my 
ſcheme. As I obſerved the moon ſhining through my win- 
dow, from a calm and bright ſky ſpangled with innumera- 
ble ſtars, I indulged a | rag meditation on the ſplendid - 
Ode to Aftronomy. | | 
Wedneſday.) Roe at ſeven, and employed three hours in 
ade; of the Scriptures with Grotius's Comment; and after 


\ breakfaſt fell into meditation concerning my 4 rome Epicky 


and being in ſome doubt as to the particular lives of ſome 
heroes, whom I propoſed to celebrate, I conſulted Bayle and 
Moreri, and was engaged two hours in examining various 
lives and characters, but then reſolved to go to my employ- 
ment. When I was ſeated at my deſk, and began to feel 
the glowing ſucceſſion of poetical ideas, my ſervant brought 
me a letter from a lawyer, requiring my inſtant attendance 


at Grays Ius for half an hour. I went full of vexation, 


and was involved in buſineſs till eight at night; and then, 


| being too much fatigued to ſtudy, ſupped, and went to 


Htxe my friend's journal concludes, which perhaps is 
pony much a picture of the manner in which many pro- 
ecute theit ſtudies. 1 therefore reſolved to ſend it you, 
imagining, that, if you think it worthy of appearing in 
* paper, ſome of your readers may receive entertainment 
y recogniſing a reſemblance between my friend's conduct 
and their own. It muſt be left to the Idler accurately to 
aſcertain the proper methods of advancing in literature- 
but this one poſition, deducible from what has been fad 
above, may, I think, be reaſonably aſſerted, that he who 
finds himſelf ſtrongly attracted to any particular ſtudy, 
though it may happen to be out of his propoſed ſcheme, if 
it is not trifling or vicious, had better continue his applica- 
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tion to it, ſince it is likely that he will, with much more 
eaſe and expedition, attain that which a warm inclination 
ſtimulates him to purſue, than that at which a preſcribed 
b compels hun to toll. ix. hehe: 


j 
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Amonc the ſtudies which have exerciſed the ingenious 
and the learned for more than three centuries, none has been 
more diligently or more ſucceſsfully cultivated than the art 
of tranſlation ; by which the impediments which bar the 
way to ſcience are, in ſome meaſure, removed, and the 
multiplicity of languages becomes leſs incommodions. 
Of every other b 


kind of writing the ancients have left us 
models which all ſucceeding ages have laboured to imitate; 
but tranſtation may juſtly be claimed by the moderns as 
their own. In the firſt ages of the world inſtruction was 
commonly oral and learning traditional, and what was not 
written could not be tranſlated. When alphabefical writ- 
ing made the conveyance of opinions and the tranſmiſſon « 
eyents more eaſy and certain, literature did not flouriſh in 
more than one country at-once, or diſtant nations had little 
commerce with each other; and thoſe few whom curioſity 
ſent abroad in queſt of improvement, delivered their acquiſi- 
tions in their own manner, deſirous perhaps to be conſider- 
- as the inventors of that which they had learned from 
* wg — ee, 
The Greets for a time travelled into Egypr, but they tranſ; 
lated no books from the Egyptian language; and when the 
Macedonians had overthrown the empire of Perſia, the coun. 
tries that became ſubject to Grecian dominion ſtudied only 
the Grecian literature. The books of the conquered nations, 
if they had any among them, ſunk into oblivion ;' Greece - 
conſidered herſelf as the miſtreſs if not as the parent of arts, 
her language contamed all that was ſuppoſed to be known, 
and, except the ſacred writings of the Old F 1 
; "ACTS 3 e 0 - 
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know not that the library of Alemandria adopted any thing, 
from a foreign tongue. Hine, of hun nated waatrranol 
The Romans: confeſſed. themſelves the ſcholars. of. the 
Greeks, and do not appear to haye expected, what has fince; 
happened, that the igoorancs of ſuceceding ages would pre- 
fer them to their teachers. Every man, ho in Rome aſpired 
to the praiſe of literature, thought it neceſſary to learn 
Greek, and had no need of verſions when: they could ſtudy 
the originals. , Tranſlation, however, was not wholly. 
neglected. Dramatick poems could be underſtood hy, the, 
people in no language but their own, and the Roman were. 
ſometimes entertained. with the tragedies of 2 les and 
the comedies of Menander. Other works were om etimes 
attempted; in an old ſcholiaſt there is mention of a Latin 
Iliad; and we have not wholly loſt Tallys verſion of the 
peom of Aratus.; but it does not appear that any man grew - 
eminent by interpreting another, and perhaps it was more 
frequent to tranſlate for, exerciſe or amuſement, than for 
The Arabs were the firſt nation who felt the afdbur of 
tranſlation : when they had ſubdued the eaſtern provinces 
of the Greek empire, they-found their captives wiſer than 
themſelves, and made haſte to relieve their wants by im- 
parted knowledge. They diſeovered that many might grow 
wiſe by the labour of a few, and that ee 
be made with ſpeed; when they had the knowledge of for- 
mer ages in their own language. They therefore made, 
haſte to lay hold on medicine and philoſophy, and turned 
their chief authors into Arabick, | Whether they attempted 
the poets is not known; their literary zeal was vehement, 
but it was ſhort, and probably expired before they had time 
to add the arts of elegance to thoſe of neceſſii x., 
The ftndy of ancient literature Was interrupted in Europe 
by the irruption of the Northern nations, who ſubverted 
the Roman empire, and erected new kingdoms with new 
languages. It is not ſtrange, that ſuch confuſion ſhould: 
ſuſpend literary attention ;. thoſe who loſt, and thoſe who 
gained dominion, had immediate diſficulties to encounter, 
and immediate miferies to redreſs, and had little leiſure, 
amidſt the violence of war, the trepidation of flight, the 
diſtreſſes of forced migration, ox the tumults of unſettled 
conqueſt, to enquire after ſpeculative. truth, to enjoy the 
amuſement of imaginary adventures, to know the hiſtory of 
former ages, or ſtudy the events of any other lives. But 
„ n 
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no ſooner had this chaos of dominion funk inte order, thay 
learning began again to flouriſh , in the calm of peace, 
When life and 1 were ſecure; convenience and en. 
joynient were ſoon ſought, learning was found the higheft 
i of the mind, and tranſlation beeatne one of the 
eans by which it was'imparted, - 
At laſt, by a eoneurrenee of many cauſes, the Furyptce 
world was rouzed from its lethargy; thoſe arty which had 
been long obſcurely ſtudied in the gloom of monaſteries be- 
came the general favourites of mankind ; every nation vied 
with its neighbour for the prize of learning; the epidemi. 
cal emulation ſpread from ſouth to north, and curioſity and 
tranſlation found their way to Britain. 99/3} 


2 
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Het aa: reviews the progreſs of Engliſh literature, will 
find that tranſlation was very early cultivated among us, but 
that ſome principles, either wholly erroneous or too far ex · 
tended, hindered our ſucceſs from being always equal to our 
_ Chaucer, who is generally conſidered as the father of our 
poetry, has left a verſion of Boetius on the Comforts of Philoſo« 
phy, the book which ſeems to have been the favourite of the 
middle ages, which had been tranſlated into Saxon by king 


Ae. and illuſtrated with a copious comment aſcribed to 
- 4 q 


uinat. It may be ſuppoſed that Chaucer would ap- 
ty more than common attention to an author of fo 
much 2 yet he has attempted nothing higher than 
ly literal, and has degraded the pbetieal parts 
to proſe, that the conſtraint of verſification might not ob- 
ſtrut his zeal for fidelity. Bed); 
+ Carton taught us typography about the year 1474. The 
firſt book printed in Engliſb was a tranſſation. Carton was 
both the tranſlator and printer of the Defrufion of Troye, 1 
book which, in that infancy of learning, was conſidered as 
the beſt account of the fabulous ages, and which, thou 
new driven out of notice by authors of no greater —— 
2 : , 


ralue, till continued to be read in CL, Engliſh to the 
beginning of the preſent centiiry. x. 

4 Caxton proceeded as he began, and, except the 58 ns 0 
e Kae printed noting der dane 


g the French, in which the original is ſo ſerupulouſty followed, | 
that they afford us little knowledge of our "own language; 1 

ö though the words are Englißs, the phraſe is foreigg. : 

| As learning advanced, new works were adopted into our 


| language, but I think with little improvement of the art of 
tranſlation, though foreign nations and other languages 
offered us models of a better method; till in the age of 
Elizabeth we began to find that greater liberty was necefſar) 
to elegance, and that elegance was neceſſary to general re. 
tion; ſome effays were then made upon tlie Ealian poets, 
which deſerve the praiſe and gratitude of poſterity. ' 
But the old practice was not ſuddeniy forſaken ; Holland 
filled the nation with literal tranſlation ; and, what is 2 
more ſtrange, the ſame exactneſs was obſtinately practilec 
in the verſions of the poets. ' This abfard labour of conſtru- 
ing into rhyme was countenanced by Jvnſon in his verfion of 
Horace ; and whether it be that more men have learning 
than genius, or that the endeayours of that time were mor 
directed towards knowledge than delight, the accuracy of 
Jorjen found more imitators than the elegance of Fairfax ; 
and May, Sandys, and Holiday, confined themſelves to the 
toil of rendering line for line, not indeed with equal felici- 
ty, for May and (Sandys were poets, and Holiday only'a 
ſcholar and a critick. 1 V 
Feltham appears to conſider it as the eſtabliſhed law of 
poetical Anke. e that the lines ſhould be neither more 
nor fewer than thoſe of the original; and ſo long had this 
prejudice prevailed, that Denham praiſes Fanſhaw's verſion 
of Guarini as the example of a new and noble way, as the firſt 
attempt to break the boundaries of cuſtom, and aſſert tg 
natural freedom of the Muſe.  _. „ 
In the general emulation of wit and genius which the 
feſtivity of the Reſtoration produced, the poets ſhook off 
their conſtraint, and conſidered tranſlation as no longer 
- confined to ſervile cloſeneſs. But reformation is ſeldom the 
work of pure virtue or unaſſiſted reaſon. Tranſlation was 
improved more by accident than conviction. The writers 
of the foregoing age had at leaſt learning equal to their ge- 
nius; and being often more able to explain the ſentiments 
or illuſtrate the alluſions of the ancients, than to exhibit 
2. - NPI their 
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their and transfuſe their ſpirit, were ps willing 
ſometimes to conceal their want of profuſion of 
literature, and therefore tranſlated literally, that their fide. 
lity might ſhelter their inſipidity or harſhneſs. The wits of 
Charles s time had ſeldom more than flight and ſuperficial 
views; and their care was to hide their want of 
behind the colours of a gay imagination; they therefore 

tranſlated always with freedom, ſometimes with licentiouſ- 
neſs, and perhaps expected that their readers ſhould. accept 
ſpritelineſs for knowledge, and conſider ignorance and mif- 
take as the impatience and negligence of a mind too rapid 
to * at difficulties, and too elevated to defcend to minute- 
nen, 

Thus was tranſlation made more eaſy to the writer, and 
more delightful to the reader; and there is no wonder if 
eaſe and pleaſure have found their advocates. The para- 
phraſtic liberties have been almoſt univerſally admitted; 
and Sherbourn, whoſe learning was eminent, and who had 
no need of any excuſe to paſs ſlightly over obſcurities, is 
the only writer who in later times attempted to juſtify 

or revive the ancient ſeverity. 


There is undoubtedly a mean to be obſerved. Dryden ſaw 
very early that ' cloſeneſs beſt preſerved an author's ſenſe, 

and that freedom beſt exhibited his ſpirit ; he therefore will 
deſerve the higheſt praiſe, who can give a repreſentation at 
once faithful and pleaſing, who can convey the ſame 
thoughts with the ſame graces, and who, when he tranſ- 
lates, changes nothing but the language. 5 


— : 9 
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F EW faults of ſtyle, whether real or imaginary, excite- 
the malignity of a more numerous claſs of readers, than the 
uſe of hard öl! ar at geen 
If an author be ſuppoſed to involve his thoughts in volun-: 
tary obſcurity, and to obſtruct, by unneceſſary difficulties,: 
2 mind eager in purſuit of truth; if ke writes not to make 
others learned, but. to boaſt the learning which he poſſeſſes 
himſelf, and wiſhes to be admired rather than underſtood, 
he counteracts the firſt end of writing, and juſtly ſuffers the 
_—_ ſeverity of cenſure, or the more-afflitive ſeverity. of 
ne. „ 4 "£344 1 F 33H 4 a $543 {4 
ut words are only hard to thoſe who do not underſtand 
them; and the critick ought always to enquire, whether 
he is incommoded by the fault of the writer, or by his 
owe ogy tur 1646200 e 4 bt” rant th 
Every author does not write for every reader; many 
queſtions are ſuch as the illiterate part 2 — can have 
neither intereſt nor pleaſure in diſcuſſing, and which there - 
fore it would be an uſeleſs endeavour to level with common 
minds, by tireſome circumlocutions or laborious explanati- 
ons; and many ſubjects of general uſe may be treated in 
a different manner, as the book is intended for the learned 
or the ignorant. Diffuſion and explication are neceſſary to 
the inſtruction of thoſe who, being neither able nor ac- 
cuſtomed to think for themſelves, can learn only what is ex- 
preſsly taught; but they who can form parallels, diſcover 
conſequences, and multiply - concluſions, are beſt pleaſed 
with involution of argument and compreſſion of thought; 
they deſire only to receive the ſeeds of knowledge which 
they may branch out by their own power, to have the way 
to 2 pointed out which they can then follow without a 
ide. . e | 57 Bs 
The Guardian directs one of his pupils to think with the 
wiſe, but — with the vulgar. This is a pregept ſpecious 
enough, but not always practièable. Difference of thoughts 
will produce difference of language. He that thinks with 
more extent than another will want words of larger mean. 
ing; he that thinks with more ſubtilty will ſeek for terms of 
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more nice diſcrĩmination; and where is the wonder, ſince 
words are but the images of things, that he who never 
knew the originals ſhbuld not know the copies) | 
Let vanity inclines us to find faults any where rather 
than in ourſelves. He that reads and grows no wiſer, 
ſeldom ſuſpects his own deficiency ; but complains of hard 
words and obſcure ſentences, . aſks why books are writs. 
« ten'which cannot be underſtood ?/ ) 
Among the hard words which are no longer to be uſed; 
it has been long the cuſtom to number terms of art. Every 
man, (ſays Swift } is more able to explain the ſubject of an art 
than its profeſſors ; d farmer will tell you, in tuo words, that 
he has broken his leg ; but a 1 ſurgeon, 2 a long diſcourſe, ſhalt 
leave you as ignorant as you were . This could only 
have been ſaid by ſuch an exact obſerver of life, in gratiſica- 
tion 'of malignity, or in oſtentation of acuteneſs. Every 
hour produces inſtances of the neceſſity of terms of art. 
Mankind could never conſpire in uniform affectation; it is 
not but by neceſſity that every ſcience and every trade hag. 
its peculiar language. They that content themſelves with 
general ideas may reſt in general terms; but thoſe, whoſe 
ſtudies or employments force them upon cloſer inſpection, 
muſt have names for particular parts, and words by which 
they may expreſs various modes of combination, ſuch as 
none but themſelves have occafion to conſider. * e 
Artiſts are indeed ſometimes ready to ſuppoſe that none 
can be ſtrangers to words to which themſelves are familiar, 
talk to an incidental enquirer as they talk to one another, 
and make their knowledge ridiculous by injudicious obtru- 
ſion. An art cannot be taught but by its proper terms, but 


it is not always neceſſary to teach the art. A 
That the vulgar expreſs their thoughts clearly is far from 
true; and what perſpicuity can he found among them pro- 
ceeds not from the eaſineſs of their language, but the ſhal- 
lowneſs of their thoughts. He that ſees a building as a 
common ſpectator, contents himſelf with relating that it is 
great or little, mean or ſplendid, lofty or low; all theſe 
words are intelligible and. common, but they convey no 
diftin& or limited ideas; if he attempts, without the-terms 


of architecture, to, delineate the parts, or enumerate. the 
ornaments, his narration at once becomes unintelligible. 
The terms, indeed, generally diſpleaſe, becauſe they are 
underſtood by few; but they are little underſtood only _ 
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cauſe few, that Jook upon an edifice; amine Ms; parts; or 
aualyſe its columns into their members. A en id 
| „„ a0 ft il 6 
ſurveyed or accurately examined, different forms f 
Gon become proper. In, morality it is on N to;difgyfs 
the niceties of the caſuiſt, and another to direct the prag 
ice of common life. In agriculturz, hę that inſtrucꝭs the 
farmer to plow and ſow, may convey his notions without 
the words which he would find neceſſary in explaining do 
philoſophers the proceſs of vegetation ; and if. he, iwho, bas 
nothing to do but to bg honęſt byi the, ſhorteſt; WAN yl. 
perplex his mind with ſuhtile ſpec —— if he, whole 
taſk is to reap and threſh, wall gat be, contented without 
cxamining the evolution of the ſeed and cireulatien ofthe 
ſap; the writers whom either ſhall. conſult are 15 bile 
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Dice; SHIFTER — — in 8 „Ravi 
ed reputably through all che claſſes af &. Pal o de 
been for ſome years a ſtudent in the Trage. 
2 that intenſe application dulls the + 
inks it — the {everity of the. ie ,h 
jay win — but do 1 f. its Hg 
eretore made a copious collection of 85 — | 
romances, to which he has 'zecourſe hen he. hire 
ſelf tired with ſtatutes and reports; and he ſeldom ene e 
very nicely whether he is weary or idle. N A 
Dick has received from his favourite amthars y Kong 
impreſſions of à country. life; and though his ex 
curſions haue been to Greenwich on one ſide, and Chelſea on 
the other, he has talked far ſexeral years, with great pomp 
key uage and elevation of ſcatiments, about a ſtate too 
contempt and too low for env about homely quiet é 
— blameleſs — paſtoral de and rural inno- 


His 
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His friends who had eſtates in the: country, ans invited 
him to paſs the ſummet among them, but ſomething or 
other had always hindered him; and he confidered, that to 
reſide in the houſe of another man was to incur a ' kind ol 
dependence inconſiſtent with that lariey of life WO by had 
imaged. as the' chief good. 1 
E i, fünmes be refolved-to; be ha ppyl uad wan 
ing to be taken for him at a Colktary houſe, ſituated 
about thirty miles from London on the banks of a/\ſmall 
rider, with corn fields befor it, and a hill on each fide 
edyered with wood. He concealed the place of his retire. 
ment, that none might violate his obſeurity, and promiſed 
himſelf many 4 happy day when he ſhoald' hide himſelf 
among che trees _ contemplate "the! tumults and VEXas 
tions bf the town. dd 8 23 YE: 
* — ped into-the poſt=chaife with tis heart beating and 
his arkling, was conveyed through many varieties of 
deli dul proſpects, ſaw hills and meadows, corn fields 
and paſture, ſueceed each other, and for four hours charg 
ed none of his poets with fiction or exaggeration. He was 
now within fix miles of happineſs, when, having never felt 
ſo much agitation before, he began to wiſh his journey at 
nn end, and the laſt hour was paſſed in changing his poſture, 
and quarrelling with his driver. 

An hour may be tedious, but cannot be long. He at 

length alighted at his new Apen Ke was received as he 

expeBted; 3 af looked round u hills and rivulets, but 
his joints were ſtiff and his muſcles ſore,” and his firſt re- 
| queſt was to ſee his bed chamber... 

He reſted well, and aſcribed the ſoundneſs of his: leep't to 
the ſtillneſs of the country. He expected from that time 
nothing but nights of quiet and days of rapture,” and, 28 
foon-as he had Tiſen, wrote an account of bis new” date b 
one of his friends inthe — 29 "1 
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-= before. | Fan e — wiſh n 
man of wiſdom and virtue to be, in the regions of calm content 
ran Placid meditation; with all the beauties f nature ſoliciting 
"my notice, and all the diverfities of pleaſure courting my * 

Yance ; the birds are chirping in the 'hedges, and the flowers 
blooming i in the mend: the breeze is whiſtling in the wood, and 
the fun dancing on the water. I can now Jay, with = 
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that a nan, capable of enjoying the purity of happineſs, is neuer 
more buſy than in his hours of leiſure, nor ever leſs ſolitary th 
in o place of fabltude, 0061 nt 00 OE OB 1 
| bs | LT am, dear FRANK, &e. 
When he had ſent away His letter, he walked: into the 
wood, with ſome inconvenience, from the furze that pricked 
his legs, and the briars that ſcratched his face. He at lat 
ſat down under a tree, and heard-yith great delight a ſhower, 
by which he was not wet; rattling among the branches: this, 
{ajd he, is the true image of obſcurity z we hear of troubles 
and commotions, but never feel thee. 
His amuſement did not oyerpower the calls of nature, 
and he therefore-went back to order his dinner. He knew 
that the country produces whatever is eaten or drunk, and, 
_ imagining that he was now at the ſource of luxury, reſolved 
to indulge himſelf with dainties which he ſuppoſed might be 
procured. at a prise next to nothing, if any price at all was 
expected; and intended to amaze the ruſticks with his gene- 
roſity, by paying more than they would aſk.. Of twenty 
diſhes * he named, he was amazed to find that ſcarcely 
one was to be had; and heard, with aſtoniſhment and indigna- 
tion, that all the fruits of the earth were {old at a higher 
price than in the ſtreets of London. . A: : 
His meal was ſhort and ſullen; and he retired again to 
his tree, to enquire how dearneſs could be conſiſtent wick 
abundance, or how fraud ſhould be practiſed by fimplicity. 
He was not ſatisfied with his own ſpeculations, and return- 
ing home early in the evening, went a while from window 
to window, and found that he wanted ſomething to do. 
He enquired for anews-paper, and was told that farmers 
never minded news, but that they could ſend for it from the 
ale-houſe. A meſſenger was diſpatched, who ran away at 
full ſpeed, but loitered an hour behind the hedges, and at 
laſt coming back with his feet purpoſely bemired, inſtead of 
expreſling the gratitude which Mr. Shifter expected for the 
bounty of a ſhilling, ſaid, that the night was wet, and the . 
way dirty, and he hoped that his' worſhip would not think 
it much to give him half a crown. | Ps of 
Dick now went to bed with ſome abatement of his ex- 
pectations; but ſleep, I know not how, revives our hopes, 
and rekindles our deſires. He roſe, early in the morning, 
ſurveyed the' landſcape, and was pleaſed. He walked out, 
and paſſed fram field to field, without obſerving any beaten 


pathy 
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path, and wondered that he had not ſeen the ſhepherdeſie; - 
dancing, nor heard the ſwains piping to their flocks. _ 
At laſt he ſaw ſome reapers and harveſt-women at dinner, 
Here, faid he, are the true Arcadians, and advanced cour. 
_ teouſly towards them, as afraid of confuſing them by the dig. 
nity of his preſence. They acknowledged his ſuperior 
by no other token than that of afking him for ſomething 8 
Arink. He imagined that he had now purchaſed the privi- 
lege of diſoourſe, and began to deſcend to familiar queſti 
endeavouring to accommodate his diſeourſe to the 
of ruſtiek underſtandings. The clowns ſoon found that he did 
not know wheat from rye, and began to deſpiſe him; one 
of the boys, by pretending to ſhew him a bird's neft, de- 
2 kim into a diteh; and one of the wenches ſold him 
a bargain. FT MOT nen 
This walk had given him no pleaſure ; bat he hoped 
to find other ruſticks leſs eoarſe of manners, and leſs miſ. 
chievous of diſpoſition. Next morning he was aceoſted by 
an attorney, who told him, that, unleſs he made farmer 
Dobſon ſatisfaction for trampling his graſs, he had orders to 
indi him. Shifter was offended, but not terrified ; and, 
telling the attorney that he was himſelf a lawyer, talked fo 
volubly of pettyfoggers and barraters, that he drove him 
away. i Er: : 4 2 + HM 
Finding his walks thus interrupted, he was inclined to 
rice, and, being pleaſed with the appearance of a horſe 
that was grazing in a neighbouring meadow, enquired the 
owner, who warranted him ſound, and would not fell him, 
but that he was too fine for a plain man. Dick paid down 
the price, and, riding out tp enjoy the evening, fell with 
his new horſe-into a ditch ; they got out with die ty, and, 
as he was going to mount again, a countryman  Jooked at 
the horſe, and perceived him to be blind. Diet went to 
the ſeller, and demanded back his money; but was told, 
chat a man who rented his ground muſt do the beſt for. him- 
ſelf, that his Jandlord had his rent though the year was bar- 
ren, and that, whether horſes had eyes or no, he ſhould 
ſell them to the bigheſt bidder. eu HET 
Shifter now began to be tired with ruſtick ſimplicity, and 
on the fifth day took poſſeſſion again of his chambers, and 
bade farewel to the regions of calm content and placid 


meditation. 
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Mex complain of nothing more frequently than of de- 
bcient memory; and, indeed, every one finds that many of 
the ideas which he deſired to retain have flipped: arretrieva- 
bly away; that the acquiſitions of the mind are ſometimes 
equally fugitive with the gifts of fortune; and that a. ſhort 
intermiſſion of attention more certainly leſſens knowledge 
than impairs an eſtat. Nou 21d 
To aſſiſt this weakneſs. of our nature, many methods 
have been propoſed, all of which may be juſtly ſuſpected 
of being ineffectual; for no art of memory, however its 
checks have been boaſted or admired, has been ever adopt- 
ed into general uſe, nor have thoſe who poſſeſſed it appeared 
to excel others in readineſs of recollection or multiplicity 
of attainments. CCC 
There is another art of Which all have felt the want, 
though Themiffocles only canfeſſed it. We ſuffer equal paia 
from the pertinacious adheſion of unwelcome images, ag 
from the evaneſcence of thoſe which are pleaſing and uſeful; 
and it may be doubted whether we ſhould be more benefited 
by the art of memory or the art of forgetfulneſs.' 
Forgetfulneſs is neceflary to remembrance.' Ideas are 
retained by renovation of that impreſſion which time is 
always wearing away, and which new images are ſtriving 
to obliterate. - If uſeleſs thoughts-could be expelled from 
the mind, all the valuable parts of our knowledge would 
more n and every recurrence would reinſtate 
them in their former place. Yo ee e : 
It is impoſſible to conſider, without ſome regrets how 
much might have been learned, or how much. might have 
been invented, by a rational and vigorous application of time, 
evans painfully paſſed in the revocation of events, 
which have left neither good nor evil behind them, in grief 
for misfortunes either repaired or irreparable, in reſentment 
of injuries known only to ourſelves, of which death has put 
the authors beyond our power. \ 
| Philoſophy has accumulated precept upon precept, td 
warn us againſt the anticipation of future calamities, All 
uſeleſs miſery is certainly folly, and he that feels evils 2 
* . f , Q &. ore 
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fore they come may be deſervedly cenſured ; yet ſurely to 
dread the future is more reaſonable than to lament the pal. 
The buſineſs of life is to go forwards j he who ſees evil i in 
proſpect meets it in his way; but he who catches ir 
xetroſpeQion turns back to nd it. That which is 
may ſometimes be avoided, but that which is regretted ig) 
1 be regretted again to-morrow. 

is indeed uſeful and virtuous, and not only al. | 
lowable but neceſſary, when it tends to the amendment of 
fe, or to admonition of error which we may be again in 
danger of committing. But a very ſmall part of the mo- 
ments ſpent in meditation on 9 a ele any reaſona- 
ble caution or ſalutary ſorrow. Moſt of the mortifications 
_ we hare ſuffered, arofe from the concurrence of local 

—_— circumftances, which ean never meet again; 

of aur difappointments have ſucceeded thoſe 

expats which life allows not to be formed a ſecond 


"Ie [would add much ee boppineſo, if an art cons 
be taught of. forgetting all of which the remembrance is at 
once uſeleſs and afflictive, if that pain which never can end 
in — could be driven totally away, that the mind 
mi perform its functions without incumbratice, __ the 
p yoga no longer encroach upon the preſent. 

Little can be done well to which the whole mind i is not 
— the buſineſs of every day calls for the day to which 
| is afügned; and he will have no leiſure to regret yeſter- 

lays vexations _ reſolves not to have a new er of 

"Yar to forget vri:46-/venwigubel! tt Sink, are en, 
beyond the power of man. Yet as memory may be aſſiſted 
by method, and the decays of knowledge repaired by ſtated 
times of recollection, ſo the power of ing is capable 
of improvement. Reaſon will, by a reſolute conteſt, pre- 
vail over imagination, and the power may-be obtained of 
transferring the attention as judgement ſhall direce. 

I be incurſions of . thoughts are often violent 
and importunate; and it is not eaſy to a mind aceuſtomed 
to their inroads to expel them immediately by putting bet- 
ter images into motion; but this enemy of quiet is above all 
others weakened by every defeat; the reflexion which has 
deen once overpowered and ejected, ſeldom returns with 


any formidable e 
Employment 


Employment is the great inſtrument of intellectual do- 
minion. The mind cannot retire from its enemy into total 
vacancy, or turn aſide from one object but by paſſing to ano- 
ther. The gloomy and the reſentful are always found among 
thoſe who Have nothing to do, or who do nothing. We 
muſt be buſy about good or evil, and he to whom the pre- 
ſent offers nothing will often be looking baekward on the 


—_ 
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Tur . would be rich if a wiſh could obtain 
riches, is a poſition which I believe few will conteſt, at leaſt 
in a nation like ours, in which commerce has kindled an 
univerſal emulation of wealth, and in which money re- 
ceives all the honours which are the proper right of know - 
T... f TT oor ge 
Yet though we are all labouring for gold as for tlie chief 
ood, and, by the natural effort of unwearied diligence, 
| have found many expeditious methods of obtaining it, we 
haye not been ile to improve the art of uſing it, or to make 
it produce more happineſs than it afforded in former times, 
when every declaimer expatiated on its miſchiefs, and every 
philoſopher taught his followers to deſpiſe it. 
Many of the dangers imputed of old to exorbitatit wealth, 
are now at an end. The rich are neither waylaid by rob- 
ders, nor watched by informers ; there is nothing to be 
dreaded from proſeriptions, or ſeizures. The neceſſity of 
concealing treaſure has long ceaſed ;. no man now needs 
_ counterfeit mediocrity, and condemn his plate and jewels 
to caverns and darkneſs, or feaſt his mind with the con- 
ſciouſneſs of clouded ſplendour, of finery which is uſeleſs 
till it is ſhewn, and which he dares not ex. 
In our time the poor are ſtrongly tempted to aſſume tlie 
appearance of wealth, but the wealthy very rarely defire to 
be thought poor; for we are all at full liberty to diſplay 
riches by every mode of oftentation. We fill our W | 
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with uſcleſs ornaments, only to ſhew that we can buy them; 
ve cover our coaches with gold; and employ artiſts in the 
diſcovery of new faſhions of expence; and yet it cannot 
be found that riches produee happineſs. e 
Of riches, as of every thing elſe, the hope is more than 
the enjoyment ; while we conſider them as the means to be 
uſed, at ſame future time, for the attainment of felicity, 
we preſs on our purſuit ardently and vigorouſly, and that 
ardour ſecures us from wearineſs of ourſelves ; but no 
ſooner do we fit down to enjoy our acquiſitions, than we 
find them inſufficient to. fill up the vacuities of life. 
One cauſe which is not always obſerved of the inſufficien- 
cy of riches, is, that they very ſeldom make their owner 
rich. To be rich, is to have more than is deſired, and 
more than is wanted; to have ſomething which may be ſpet 
without reluctance, and ſcattered without care, with which 
the ſudden demands of defire may be gratified, the caſual 
freaks of fancy indulged, or the unexpected opportunities 
of benevolence improved. a rg et 
Avarice is always poor, but poor by her own fault. 
e is another poverty to which the rich are expoſed 
with leſs guilt by the officiouſneſs of others. Every man, 
eminent for exuberance of fortune, is ſurrounded. from 
morning to evening, and from evening to midnight, by flat- 
| terers, whoſe art of adulation conſiſts in exciting artificial 
wants, and in forming new ſchemes of profuſion. _ 
Dem Tranguil, when he came to age, found himſelf in 
poſſeſſion of a fortune, of which the twentieth part might 
perhaps have made him rich. His temper is ea bo and hi 
affections ſoft ; he receives every man with kindneſs, and 


hears him with 8 His friends took care to ſettle 
him by giving him a wife, whom, having no particular in- 
Clination, he rather accepted than tho becauſe he was 
told that ſhe was proper for him. 6 
He was now to live with dighity proportionate to his 
fortune. What his fortune requires or admits Tom does 
not know, far he has little {kill in computation, and none 
of his friends think it their intereſt to improve it. If he 
was ſuffered to live by his own choice, he would leave every 
thing as he finds it, and paſs through the world diſtinguiſh- 
ed only by inoffenfive gentleneſs. But the miniſters of luxury 
"have marked him out as one at whoſe expence they may 
Exerciſe their arts. A companion, who juſt learned 
the names of the Italian maſters, runs from ſale to ſale, — 
| Yo 
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| s pictures, for which Mr. Tronquil pays, without en- 


quiring where they ſhall be hung. Another fills his garden 


temove. One of his friends is learning architeQtare by 
building him 4 houſe, which he paſſed by, and enquited 


to whom it belonged ;* another has been for three-years digs 


ing canals and raifing mounts, cutting trees down in one 
5h and planting them in another, on which Trenquil 


looks with ſerene indifference, without aſking what will bs 


the coſt. Another projector tells him that a water-work, 


like that of Ferſailler, will complete the beauties of his | 


ſeat, and lays his draughts before him; Tranquil turns his 


Tranquil raiſes no objections, but orders him to begin the 


anderſtand, | | 


adding to his pleaſurss. He pays and receives viſits, and 
has loitered in public or in ſolitude, talking in ſummer'sf 
the town, and in winter of the country, without knowi 
that his fortune is "impaired, till his ſteward told him this 
morning, that he could pay the workmen no longer but by 
mortgaging # manor. e ARSE, 
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Is the mythological pedigree of learning, memory is made 


the mother of the muſes, by which the maſters of ancient 
wifdom, perhaps, meant to ſhew the neceſſity of ſtoting the 
mind copiouſly with true notions, before the imagination 
ſhould be ſuffered to form fictions or collect embelliſhments ; 
for the works of an ignorant poet can afford nothing higher 


than pleaſing ſound, and fiction is of no other uſe han to 


diſplay the treafares of memory. 1255 

The 8 of memory to the acquifition of knowledge 
is inevitably felt and univerſally allowed, fo that ſcarcely any 
other of the mental faculties are commonly cofifidered as 


eyes upon them, and the artiſt begins his explanations ; 7 
work, that he may eſcape from talk which he does not 
Thus a thouſand hands are buſy at his expence, without | 


# 
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neceffary to a ſtudent : he that admires the ciency of 
another, always attributes it to the happineſs of his memory; 
and he that laments his own defects, concludes. with a wiſh 
that his memory was better. | 2 
It is evident, that when the power of retention is weak, 

all the attempts at eminence of knowledge muſt be vain; 
and as few are willing to be doomed to perpetual ignorance, 
I may, perhaps, afford conſolation to ſome that have fallen 

too. eaſily into deſpondence, by obſerving that fuch weak- 
neſs is, in my opinion, very rare, and that few have reaſon 
to complain of nature as unkindly ſparing of the gifts of 
memory. EY Mrs 
In the common buſineſs of life, we find the memory of 
one like that of another, and honeſtly impute omiſſions not 
- to involuntary forgetfulneſs, but eulpable inattention 3 but 
in literary inquiries, failure is imputed rather to want of 
memory than of diligence. | | 
We conſider ourſelves as defective in memory, either be- 
eauſe we remember leſs than we deſire, or leſs than we ſup- 
poſe others to remember. ho et: 
Memory is like all other human powers, with which no 
man can be ſatisfied who meaſures them by what he can 
conceive, or by what he can deſire. He whoſe mind is 
moſt capaeious, finds it much too narrow for his wiſhes : 
he that remembers moſt, remembers little compared with 
what he forgets. He therefore that, after the peruſal of a 
book, finds few ideas remaining in his mind, is not to con- 
fider the diſappointment as peculiar to himſelf, or to reſign 
all hopes of improvement, becauſe he does not retain what 
even the author has perhaps forgotten. 2 

He who compares his memory with that of others, is 

often too haſty to lament the-inequality. Nature has ſome- 
times, indeed, afforded examples of enormous, wonderful, 
and gigantick memory. Scaliger reports of himſelf, that, 
in his youth, he could repeat above an hundred verſes, 
having once read them; and Bartbicus declares, that he 
wrote his Comment upon Claudian without conſulting the text. 
But not to have ſuch degrees of memory, is no more to be 
lamented, than not to have the ſtrength of Hercules, or the 
ſwiftneſs of Achilles. He that, in the diſtribution of good, 
has an cqual ſhare with common men, may juſtly be content- 
ed. ere there is no ſtriking diſparity, it is difficult to 
know of two which remembers ah and ſtill more difficult 
to diſcover which reads with greater attention, which __ 
es renew 
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renewed the firſt impreſſion by more frequent repetitions, 
or by what accidental combination of ideas either mind 
might have united any particular narrative of argument to 

But memory, however impartially diſtributed, ſo often 
deceives our truſt, that àlmoſt every 
artifice or other, to ſecure its fidelity. | 

It is the practice of many readers to note, in the 
of their books,. the moſt important. paſſages, the ſtronge 


wa», 


n 
ſt 


arguments, or the brighteſt ſentiments. Thus they load 


their minds with ſuperfluous attantion, repreſs the yehe- 
mence of curioſity OY deliberation, and. by frequent 
interruption break - the current of narration or the chain of 


reaſon, and at Taft cloſe the volume, and forget the paſſages 


and , manner! · AA 
Others [Eve found unalterably pe rſuaded, that nothir 
is certainly yemembered but what is tranſcribed z and they 
have therefore paſſed weeks and months in-transferring large 
quotations-to a common place book. Net, why any part df 


a book, which can be conſulted at pleaſure, ſhould be copi- | 


ed, I was never able. to diſcover, The hand has no eloſgr 
correſpondence with the memory than the eye. The act of 
writing itſeff diſtracts the thoughts, and what is read twice 
is commonly better remembered than what is tranſcribed. 


This method therefore. conſumes. time, without afliting 


memory. 10 1 $-# 74 e ET: p L 4 5TH 2 17481. 3 , A ; Py 
The true art of memory 18 the art of attention, * No man 


will read with much advantage, who is not able, at plea- 
ſure, to evacuate his mind, or ho brings not to his author 
an intelle& defecated and pure, neither turbid with care, 
nor agitated by pleaſure. If the ge of thought are 
already full, what can they receive ? If the Party employ- 
ed on the paſt or future, the book will be held before the 
eyes in vain, What is read with delight is eommonly re- 
tained, becauſe pleaſure always ſecures attention 3 but the 
books which are conſulted by oecaſional neceſſity, and peruſ- 


ed with impatience, ſeldom leave any traces on the mind. 
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man attempts, by ſome _ 
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, In the time when Baſſera was conſidered as the. ſchool. of 
1 and flouriſhed by the reputation of its profeſſors and 
the confluence of its ſtudents, among the pupils that liſten- 
ed round the chair of Albumazar was Gelaleddin, a native of 
Tauris in Perſia, a young man amiable in his manners and 
beautiful in his form, of boundleſs curiofity, inceffant dili- 
\ gence, and irreſiſtible} genius, of quick apprehenſion and 
tenacious memory, accurate without narrowneſs, and eager 
for novelty without inconſtancy. C 
N o ſooner did Gelaleddin appear at Baſſora, than his virtues 
and abilities raifed him to diſtinction. He paſſed from 
claſs to claſs, rather admired than envied by thoſe whom 
the rapidity of his progrefs left behind ; he was conſulted by 
his fellow-ſtudents as an oraculous guide, and admitted as a 
competent auditor. to the conferences of the ſages. _ 
Alfter a few years, having paſſed through all the exerciſes 
of ' probation, Gelaleddin was invited to a profeſſor's ſeat, 
and entreated to increaſe the ſplendour of Baſſora. Gelaled- 
din affected to deliberate on the propoſal, with which, be- 
fore he conſidered it, he reſolved to comply; and next morn- 
Ing retired to a garden planted for the recreation of the ſtu- 
dents, and, entering a ſolitary walk, began to meditate upon 
If T am thus eminent,” ſaid he, © in, the regions of 
« literature, I ſhall. be yet more conſpicuous in any other 
e place; if I ſhould now devote myſelf to ſtudy and re- 
« tirement, I muſt paſs my life in ſilence, unacquainted 
«with the delights of wealth, the influence of power, the 
© pomp of greatneſs, and the charms of elegance, with all 
F that man envies and defires, with all that keeps the world 
« in motion, by the hope of gaining or the fear of loſing it. 
« J will ee on depart to Tauris, where the Perſian 
« monarch reſides in all the ſplendour of abſolute domini- 
« on: my reputation will fly before me, my arrival will be 
« congratulated by my kinfmen and my friends; I ſhall ſee 
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« with exultation, and the faces of .thoſe that once deſpiſed 2 
me clouded with envy, or counterfeiting kindneſs/hy + * 
« artificial ſmiles. I will ſhew my wiſdom by my diſcourſe, 
and my moderation by my ſilence; I vill inſtruct the 
« modeſt with eaſy gentleneſs, and repreſs the oſtentatious 
« by ſeaſonable ſuperciliouſneſs. My apartments will be 
« crowded by the inquiſitive and the vain, by thoſe that 
4 honour and e me; my name will ſoon reach 
the court; I ſhall ſtand before the throne of the emperor; 
« the judges of the law will confeſs my wiſdom, and the 
« nobles will contend to heap gifts upon me. If I ſhall 
« find that my merit, like that of others, excites malignity,. , 
« or feel myſelf tottering on the ſeat of elevation, I may 
« at laſt retire to academical obſcurity, and become, in my 
« loweſt ſtate, a profeſſor of Baſſora.” — 
. Having thus ſettled his determination, he declared to his 
friends his deſign of | viſiting Tauris, and ſaw with more 
leaſure than he ventured to expreſs, the regret with which - 
be was diſmiſſed. ; He could not bear to delay the honours, 
to which. he was deftined, and therefore haſtened away, and 
in a ſhort time entered; the capital of Pena. He was im- 
immediately immerſed in the crowd, and paſſed unobſerved: . 
to his 2 houſe. Nur. entered, and wy received, though 
not unkindly, yet without any exceſs of fondneſs or excla- 
mations of . His Fox the of in his Anse, ſuf⸗ 
fered many loſſes, and Gelaleddin was conſidered as an ad- 
ditional burthen to a falling famiix. 8 
When he recovered from his ſurprize, he hegan to diſplay 
his acquiſitions, and practiſed all the arts of narration and 
diſquiſition : but the poor have no leiſure to be pleaſed with 
eloquence ; they heard his arguments without reflection, 
and his pleaſantries without a ſmile. He then applied him- 
ſelf fingly to his brothers and fiſters, but found them all 
chained down by invariable attention to their own fortunes, ; 
and inſenſible of any other excellence than that which could 
bring ſome remedy for indigenſſemmme. 

It was now known in the neighbourhood that Gelaleddin 
was returned, and he ſate for ſome days in expectation that ; 
the learned would viſit him for conſultation, or the great gs 
for entertainment. But who will be pleaſed or inſtructed 
in the manſions of poverty ? He then frequented places: of 
publick , reſort, and endeavoured to attract notice by the 
copiouſneſs of his talk. The ſpritely were filenced, and 
went away to cenſure in _ other place his arrogance _. | 
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his pedantry; and the dull liſtened quietly for a while, and 
then wondered why any man ſhould take pains to obtain ſo 
much knowledge which would never do him good. 
He next ſolicited the viſiers for employment, not doubt- 
ing but his ſervice would be eagerly accepted. He was told 
one that there was no vacancy in his office; by another, 
that his merit was above any patronage but that of the 
emperor ; by a third, that he would not forget him; and 
by the chief vifier, that he did not think literature of any 
great uſe in publick buſineſs. He was fometimes admitted 
to their tables, where he exerted his wit and diffuſed his 
knowledge; but he obſerved, that where, by endeavour 
or accident, he had remarkably excelled, he was ſeldom in- 
vited a ſecond time. . | | | 58 Ra 
He now returned to Bafſora, wearied and diſguſted; but 
confident of refuming his former rank, and revelling again 
in ſatiety of praiſe, But he who had been — at 
Tauris, was not much regarded at Baſſora he was conſider- 


ed as a fugitive, who returned only becauſe he could live in 


no other place; his companions found that they had for- 
merly overrated his abilities, and he lived long without 
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I was much pleaſed with your ridicule of thoſe ſhallow: | 
criticks, whoſe judgement, though often right as far as it 
goes, yet reaches only to inferior ies, and who, unable 
to comprehend the- whole, judge only by parts, 3 


thence determine the merit of extenſive works. | 
is another kind of critick ſtill worſe, who judges by narrow 


rules, and thoſe tao often falſe, and which, though they 


ſhould be true, and founded on nature, will lead him but a 


very little way toward the juſt eſtimation of the ſublime 


beauties 


; 
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beauties in works of genius; for whatever part of an 
art can be executed or criticiſed by rules, that part is no 
longer the work of genius, which implies excellence out of 
the reach of rules. For my on part, I profeſs myſelf an 
Idler, and love to give my judgement, ſuch as it is, from 
my immediate perceptions, without much fatigue of think- 
ing; and I am of opinion, that if a man has not thoſe oe 
ceptions right, it wilt be vain for him to endeavour to ſup- 
ply their place by rules, which may enable him to talk 
more learnedly, but not to diſtinguiſh more acutely. 'Ano- . 
ther reaſon which has lefſened my affection for the ſtudy 
of criticiſm is, that criticks, fo far as I have obſerved, de- 
bar themſelves from receiving any ſure from the polite - 
arts, at the ſame time that they to love and admire 
them: for theſe rules, being always uppermoſt, give them 
ſuch a propenſity to criticiſe, that, inſtead of giving up the 
reins of their imagination into their author's hands, their 
frigid minds are employed in examining whether the per» 


formance be according to the rules of Urt. - 
To thoſe who are reſolved to be criticks in ſpite of nature, 
and at the ſame time have no great diſpoſition to much reads ' 
ing and ſtudy, I would recommend to them to aſſume the 
character of connoifſeur, which may be purchaſed at a much _ 
cheaper rate than that of a critick in The remem 
brance of a few names of painters, with their general cha- 
rafters, with a few rules of the academy, which they may 
pick up among the painters, will go a great way towards 
making a very notable connoifleur, „ ie. 
Wich a gentleman of this caſt, I viſited laſt week the 
Cartoons at Hampton-court ; he was. juſt returned from 
Italy, a connoiſſeur of courſe, and of courſe his mouth full 
of nothing but the grace of Raffaele, the purity of Do- 
menichino, the learning of 2 the air of Cad, the 
greatneſs of taſte of the Charaches, and the ſublimity and 
grand contorno of Mighae! Angelo; with all the reſt of the 
cant of criticiſm, which he emitted with that volubility 
which generally thoſe orators have who annex no ideas to 
OTOL dd kg DOOR. - 
As we were paſſing through the rooms, in our way to the 
gallery, I made him obſerve a Whole length of Charles the 
Firſt by Vandyke, as a perfect repreſentation of the charac- 
ter as well as the figure of the man. He agreed it was very 
fine, but it wanted ſpirit and contraſt,” and had not the 
flowing line, without which a figure could not poſſibly be 
2 | | ghraceful. 


* 


- 
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graceful. When we entered the gallery, I thought I could 
Perceive him recollecting his rules by which he was to criti 


ciſe Raffaelle. I ſhall paſs over his obſervation of the boats 
being too little, and other criticiſms of that kind, till. we 


arrived at St. Paul preaching. This, ſays he, is eſteem- 
ed the moſt excellent of all the cartoons ; what nobleneſs, 
what dignity, there is in that figure of St. Paul ! and yet 
what an addition to that nobleneſs could Raffaelle have given, 
had the art of contraſt been known in his time ! but, above 
all, the flowing line, which conſtitutes. grace and beauty 
You would not- then have ſeen an upright figure ſtanding 
equally on both legs, and both hands ſtretched forward in 
the ſame direction, and his drapery, to all appearance, with- 
out the leaſt art of diſpoſition.” The following picture i 
the Charge to Peter. Here, ſays he, © are twelve upright 
figures; what a pity it is that aclle was not acquainted 
with the pyramidal principle! He would then have con- 
trived the _—_ in the middle to have been on higher 
ground, or the figures at the extremities ſtooping or lying, 
which would not only have formed the group into the ſhape 
of a pyramid, but likewiſe - contraſted the ſtanding figures, 
Indeed,“ added he, & I have often lamented that ſo great 
a genius as Rafaelle had not lived in this enlightened age, 
ſince the art has been reduced to principles, and had had 

his education in one of the modern academies z what glori- 
ous _ might we then have expected from his Fivine | 

nc ” | q | 

I ſhall trouble you no longer with my friend's obſervati- 
ons, which, I ſuppoſe, you are now able to continue by 
yourſelf, It is curious to obſerve, that, at the fame time 
. that great admiration is pretended for a name of fixed re- 
tion, objections are raiſed againſt thoſe very qualities 

by which that great name was acquire. 
Thoſe criticks are continually lamenting that Raffaetle had 
not the colouring and harmony of Rubens, or the light and 
ſhadow of Rembrant, without conſidering how much the 
gay harmony of the former, and affectation of the latter, 
would take from the 21 of Raffaelle ; and yet Rubens 
had great harmony, and NRembrant underſtood light and 
ſhadow: but what may be an excellence in a lower 
claſs of painting, becomes a blemiſh in a higher; as the 
quick, ſpritely turn, which is the life and beauty of epi- 
grammatick compoſitions, would but ill ſuit with the ma- 
i | c | | To 


WW DRE ADH a.” 


To conclude; I would not be thought to infer, from an 
thing that has been ſaid, that rules are abſolutely unnecel- 
ſary; but to cenſure ſcrupuloſity, a ſervile attention to mi- 
nute exactneſs, which is ſometimes inconſiſtent with 
higher exoellaneys. and is loft is dab ef expanded go- 
nius. 

I do not know whether you- will think: inti -A general : 
ſubject. By inſerting this letter, — Hoc * incur 
the cenſure a man would deſerve, whoſe buſineſs being to 
entertain a whole room, ſhould turn Nn an to the com- 


pany, 18 Ann eee 


FS am, * Se. 
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| ** HY | 
Easy poetry is 3 admired; bar 1 know not 
whether any rule has yet been fixed, by which it 'may be 
decided when poetry can be properly called eaſy. Horace 
has told us, that it is ſuch as every reader hex oo fo equal, but 
after | long labour finds unattainable. This is a looſe de- 
cription, in which. only the effect is noted; the qualities 
which produce this effelt remain to be inveſtigated. | | 
Eaſy poetry is that in which natural thoughts are ex- 
preſſed Bichon 
Kino 5 of eaſe conſiſts gigen in the diction, for 
2 true poetry requires that the A og eur be natural. 
— e ſuffers violence by harſh or J daring figures, by 
tranſpoſition, by unuſual 99 of words, and by any | 
E which would be avoided a writer of proſe. 
Where any artifice appears in the re Meets of the verſe, 
that verſe is no longer eaſy. Any epithet which can 
be ejected without diminution of the ſenſe, any curious 
iteration of the ſame word, and all unuſual, though not 
ungrammatical ſtructure of poech, . the 428 of 


caly poetry. | , | 


without.violence to the lan guage. The diſcriminating . | 


. ere en nn nn CET 


made familiar. Such was 
- the following verſes to a counteſs cutting paper : 
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The firſt lines of Popes Hiad afford examples of man 
licences which an eaſy writer muſt decline: 
e it, end be nee the hail i: 
Of woes ——— 2 * NS 


The wrath which hurPd to Pluto's gloomy reign . 
True fouls of mighty, chiefs untimely ln. 


In the firſt couplet the language is diſtorted by inverſions, 
| with ſuperfluties, and clouded by a harſh metaphor ; 
and in the ſecond there are two words pled in an uncom- 
mon ſenſe, and two epithets inſerted * to lengthen the 
line; all theſe practices may in a long work eaſily be pardon- 
ed, but they always produce ſome degtee of obſcurity and 


2 * e ee | 
aſy poetry has been ſa long excluded by ambition of 
ornament, and luxuriance of imagery, that its nature ſeems 
now. to be forgotten, Affectation, however oppoſite to 
eaſe, is ſometimes miſtaken for it: and thoſe who aſpire to 
gentle elegance, collect female phraſes and faſhionable bar. 
bariſms, and imagine 3 be eaſy which cuſtom has 
e idea of the poet who wrote 


. 


Pallas grew vap riſh once and add, "Ya 
.. She . the leaft right thing 7 
Either for Goddeſs or for Gd. 
Nor work, nor play, nor paint, nor ſing. 
Jove frown'd, and © Uſe (he 1 thoſe eyes 
80 ſkilful, and thoſe hands ſo taper; 
This vexing him who gave her birth, 
Thought by all Heaven a byrnin ET WE 
What does ſbe next, but bide on f 2: 2 
Her Burlington do juſt the ſame ? ' 


Pallas, you give yourſelf frange airs ; 
| But ſare Fowl find pwr to ſpoil 
The ſenſe and taſte of one that bears * 
The name of Savile and of Boyle, 


Alas! one bad example ſhown, | Nö 
How quickly all the ſex purſue ! N 
See, madam ! ſee the arts o'erthrown 
Between Fohn Overton and you. 


It 
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It is the prerogative of eaſy poetry to be underſtood as 
long as the language laſts; but modes of ſpeech, which 
owe their prevalence only to modiſh folly, or to the emi» 
nence of thoſe that uſe them, die away with their inven- 
tors, and their meaning, in a few years, is no longer known, 

Eaſy poetry is commonly ſought in petty” compoſitions 
upon minute ſubjects; but eaſe, though it excludes pomp, 
will admit greatneſs. Many lines in Cars ſoliloquy are at 


'Tis the divinity that ſtirs within ws 3 © 
Tis Heaven itſelf that points out an hereafter, - 

And intimates eternity to man. ge 
If there's a power above us . 
And that there is all nature eries aloud e ee 
Thro' all her works, be muſt delight in virtue, 
And that which be delights in muſt be happy. _ 


Nor is caſe more contrary to wit than to dune : the cele. 
brated ſtanza of Cowley, on a lady elaborately dreſſed, loſes 
nothing of its freedom by the ſpirit of the ſentiment: 
'Th' adorning.thee with ſo much art F 
; Is but a barb*rous ſkill, * 25 ran 6 © 
_ "Tis like the pois'ning of a dart, 1 0 
Too apt before to Ll; ur 2.9 


| Cooley ſeems to have poſſeſſed the power of writing eaſily 
ond any other of our poets; yet his purſuit of remote 
thought led him often into harſhneſs of expreſſion. Waller 
often attempted, but ſeldom attained it; for he is too fre- 
quently driven into tranſpoſitions. The poets from the time 
of Dryden, have gradually advanced in embelliſhment," and 
- conſequently departed from ſimplicity and eafe. oo 
Jo require from any author many pieces of eaſy poetry, 
would be indeed to oppreſs him with too hard a taſk, It is 
leſs difficult to write a Volume of lines ſwelled with epithets, 
brightened by figures, and ſtiffened by tranſpoſitions, than 
to produce a few couplets graced only by naked elegance and 
ſimple purity, which require ſo much care and ſkill, that I 
doubt whether any of our authors have yet been able, for 

twenty lines together, nicely to obſerve the true definition 


” — 


Nux. 


| 
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1 HAVE paſſed the ſummer in one of thoſe places to 
which a mineral ſpring gives the idle and luxurious an an- 
nual reaſon for reſorting, whenever they fancy themſelves 
offended by the heat of London. What is the true 'motive 
of this periodical aſſembly, I have never yet been able to 
diſcover. The greater part of the viſitants neither feel 
diſeaſes nor fear them. What pleaſure can be e 
more than the variety of the journey, I know not, for the 
numbers are too great for privacy, and too ſmyll for diver- 
fion. As each is known to be a ſpy upon the reſt, they all 
live in continual reſtraint z and having but a narrow range 
for cenſure, they gratify its cravings by preying on one 
another. s ” Wap 
But every condition has ſome advantages. In this con- 
finement, a ſmall circle affords opportunities for more exact 
obſervation. - The glaſs that magnifies its object contracts 
the ſight to a point ; and the mind muſt be fixed upon a 
ſingle character to remark its minute peculiarities. The 
_ or habit which paſſes unobſerved in the tumult of 
ueceſſive multitudes, becomes conſpicuous, when it is 


offered to the notice day after day; and perhaps I have, 


without any diſtinct notice, ſeen thouſands like my late 
companions; for when the ſcene can be varied at pleaſure, 
a flight diſguſt, turns us aſide before a deep impreſſion. can 


de made upon the mind. 


There was a ſelect ſet, ſuppoſed to be diſtinguiſhed | by 
ſuperiority of intellects, who always paſſed the evening to- 
gether. To be admitted to their converſation was the high- 
eſt honour of the place; many youths aſpired to diſtinction, 
by pretending to occaſional invitations z and the ladies were 
often wiſhing to be men, that they might partake the plea- 


5 _ of learned ſociety. 


know not whether by merit or deſtiny, I was, ſoon after 
my arrival, admitted to this envied party, which I frequent- 
ed till I had learned the art by which each endeayoured to 
ſupport his character, 2 7 e 1 
* 27 om 


| | | ; 
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Ton Steady was à vehement afſertor of fincontroverted 


truth; and by keeping himſelf out of the reach of contra- 


diction had acquired all the confidence which the conſciouſ- 
neſs of irreſiſtible abilities could have given. I was once 


mentioning a man of eminence, and, after having recount= 


ed his virtues, endeavoured to repreſent him fully, by men- 
tioning his faults. © Sir, ſaid Mr. Steady, that he has faults I 
can raftly believe, for who ir without them No man, Sir, is 
now alive, among the innumerable multitudes that | 


the tarth, however wiſe; or however good, who har not, in 


bme degree, his failings and his faults. | If there be any man 
Gee | bring bim forth into publick view, ſbeau him openly, 


and let him be known : but I will venture to affirm, and, till 


the contrary be plainly ſhewn, ſhall always maintain, that no 
ſuch man is to be faund. Tell not me, Sir, of impeccability and 
2 5 ſuch tall is for thoſe that are firangers in the world : 
7 


ve ſeen ſeveral nations, and converſed with all ranks of  * 


people: I have known the great and the mean, the learned and 
the ignorant, the old and the young, the clerical and the lay; 
but I Have ne ver found a man without a fault; and 1 ſuppoſe 
Hall die in the opinion, that to be human is to be frail. | 

To all this nothing could be oppoſed. I liſtened with a 
hanging head ; Mr. Szeady looked round on the hearers with 


triumph, and ſaw every eye congratulating his victory; he 


departed, and ſpent the next morning in following thoſe 
who retired from the company, and telling them, with in- 
junctions of uae how poor Spritely began to take liber- 
— with men wiſer than himſelf; but that he ſurpaſſed 
— by a deciſive argument, which put him totally to 
ence. "24 . we 
' Dick Snug is a man of ſly remark and pithy ſententiouſ- 
neſs : he ntver immerges himſelf in the ſtream of converſa- 


tion, but lies to catch his companions in the eddy: he is 


often very ſucceſsful in breaking narratives and confound- 


ing eloquence. A-' gentleman, giving the hiſtory of one of 


his acquaintance, made mention of à lady that had man 


lovers: T ben, ſaid Dick, be was either handſome. ur rieb. 


This obſervation being well received, Dick watched the 
progreſs of the tale; and, hearing of a man loſt in a 
ſhipwreck, remarked, that yo man was ever drowned upon 
dry land. | 3 5 
Will Startle is a man of exquiſite ſenſibility, whoſe de- 
licacy of frame, and quickneſs of diſcernment, ſubject him 
to impreſſions from the lighteſt cauſes 3 and who therefore 
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paſſes his life between rapture and horror, in quiverings of 


delight, or convulſions of diſguſt. His emotions are too 


violent for many words; his thoughts are always diſcovered 
by-exclamations, Vile, adiaus, horrid, deteflable, and faveet, 
rming, delightful, aftonifbing, compoſe almoſt his whole 
vocabulary, which he utters with various contortions and 
geſticulations, not eaſily related or deſcribed. . | 
Fack Solid is a man of much reading, who utters nothi 
but quotations ; but having been, I ſuppoſe, too confident 
of his memory, he has for ſome time negleQed his books, 
and his ſtock grows every day more ſcanty. | Mr. Solid has 
found an opportunity every night to repeat, from Hudi. 
erat, NS” 
Doubtleſa the pleaſure is as great 
"oy Of being cheated, as to cheat. 
and from Waller, | 
Poets loſe half the praiſe they would have got, 
Were it but known that they diſcreetly blot. 


Dick M y is a man of deep reſearch, and forcible penetras 
tion. Others are content with ſuperficial appearances ; but 


— Dick holds, that there is no effect without a cauſe, and values 
_ himſelf upon his power of explaining the difficult, and 


diſplaying the abſtruſe. Upon a diſpute among us, which 
of two young ſtrangers was more beautiful, You, ſays Mr. 
Miſty, turning to me, lite Amaranthia better than Chloris. 
'T d not 94 at the preference, for the cauſe is evident : 
there is in man a perception of harmony, and a ſenſibility of per- 
 feftion, which touches the finer fibres 7 the mental texture ; and 
before reaſon can deſcend from her - throne, to po ber ſentence 
upon the things compared, drives us towards the object 8 * 
oned to our faculties, by an impulſe gentle, Arrepſnble ; fer 
the harmonick ſyſem of the Univerſe, and the reciprocal magnes 
n of. ſimilar natures, are always operating towards conformi- 
ty and union; nor can the poevers of the foul ceaſe from agita- 
tion, till they find ſomething on which they can repoſe. To this 
nothing was oppoſed ; and Amaranthia was acknowledged 
to excel Chloris. ' « - 3 7 
O the reſt you may expect an account from, 
2 Brun, yours, 1 
RopiN SPRITELT. 
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Your acceptance of a former letter on painting, gives 
me encouragement to offer a few more ſketches on the ſame 

Amongſt the painters, and the writers on painting, there 
is one maxim univerfally admitted and continually inculcat- 
ed. Dnitate nature is the invariable rule; but I know none 
who have explained in what manner this rule is to be under- 
ſtood ; the conſequerice of which is, that every one takes 


it in the moſt obvious ſenſe, that objects are repreſented na- 


turally when they have ſuch relief that they ſeem real. It 
may appear ſtrange, perhaps, to hear this Lenſe of the rule 
diſputed ; but it muſt be conſidered, that if the excellency 
of a painter conſiſted only, in this kind of imitation, paint- 
ing muſt loſe its rank, and be no longer conſidered as 4 
liberal art, and ſiſter to poetry, this imitation being mere- 


ly mechanical, in which the ſloweſt intellect is always ſure . 


to ſucceed beſt; for the painter of genius cannot ſtoop to 
drudgery, in which the Wander dane has no part; and 
what pretence has the art to claim kindred with poetry, but 
by it's powers over the ĩmagination? To this power the painter 

genius directs him; in this ſenſe he ſtudies nature, and 


often arrives at his end, yen by being unnatural in the cons, 


fined ſenile of the Fol”, e ee ee nan hats; 

The grand ſtyle of painting requires this minute attention 
to be carefully avoided, and mull be kept as ſeparate from 
it as the ſtyle of poetry from that of hiſtory. Poetical orna- 


ments deſtrpy that air of truth and plainneſs which ought to - 


characteriſe hiſtory ; but the very being of poetry conbiſts 
in departing from this plain narration, and wording every 
ornament that will warm the imagination. Io deſire to 


ſee the excellences of each ſtyle united, to m 
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Dutch with the Halian ſchool, is to join contrarieties which 
cannot ſubſiſt together, and which deſtroy the efficacy of 
each other. The Taliar: attends only to the invariable, the 
great and general ideas which are fixed and inherent in uni- 
verſal nature; the Dutch, on the contrary, to literal truth 
and a minute exactneſs in the detail, as I may ſay, of nature 
modihed by accident. The attention to theſe petty peculia- 
rities is the very cauſe of this-naturalneſs ſo much admired 
in the Dutch pictures, which, if we ſuppoſe it to be a beau- 
ty, is certainly of a lower order, which ought to give place 
to a beauty of a ſuperior kind, fince one cannot be obtained 
but by departing from the other. | E 
If my opinion was aſked concerning the works of Michael 
Angelo, whether they would receive any advantage from 
poſſeſſing this mechanical merit, I ſhould not fcruple to. ſay 
they would not only receive no adyantage, but would loſe, in 
a great meaſure, the effect which they now have on eyery 
mind ſuſceptible of great and noble ideas. His works may 
be ſaid to be all genius and ſoul; and why ſhould they 
be loaded with heavy matter, which can onl counterad 
his pores by retarding the progreſs of imagina- 
2. my | 


If this opinion ſhould be thought one of the wild extra- 
vagances of enthuſiaſm, I ſhall only ſay, that thoſe who' 
cenſure it are not converſant in the works of the great 
maſters. It is very difficult to determine the exact degree 
of enthuſiaſm that the arts of painting and poetry may ad- 
mit. There may perhaps be too great an idulgence, as well 
as too great a reſtraint of imagination; and if the one pro- 
duces incoherent monſters, the other produces what is full 
as bad, lifeleſs inſipidity. An intimate knowledge of the 
paſſions, and good ſenſe, but not common ſenſe, muſt at laſt 
determine its limits. It has been thought, and I believe 
with reaſon, that Michael Angelo ſometimes tranſgreſſed thoſe 


_ limits; and I think I have ſeen figures of him of which it 


was very difficult to determine whether they were in the 
_ higheſt degree ſublime or extremely ridiculous. Such faults 
* be ſaid to be the ebullitions of genius; but at leaſt he 

had this merit, that he never was inſipid, and whatever 
paſſion. his works may excite, they will always'eſcape con- 


tem . WE PA ' 7, i | | 

What I have had under conſideration is the ſublimeſt 
ſtyle, particularly that of Michael Angelo, the Homer of 
painting. Other kinds may admit of this naturalneſs, which 


of 
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of the loweſt kind is the chief merit; but in painting 
as in poetry, the higheſt ſtyle has the leaſt of common na- 
ture. | | | | 

One may very ſafely recommend a little more enthuſiaſm 
to the modern painters; too much is certainly not the vice 
of the preſent age. The Tralian, ſeem to have been contimu- 
ally declining in this reſpe& from the time of Michael 
Angelo to that of Carlos Maratti, and from thence to the 
very pathos of inſipidity to which they are now ſunk ; ſo 
that there is no need of remarking, that where I mentioned 
the Italian painters in oppoſition to the Dutch,” I mean not 
the moderns, but the heads of the old Roman and Bolognian 
ſchools; nor did I mean to include in my idea of an Halian 
painter, the Venetian ſchool, which may be ſaid to be the 
Dutch part of the Italian genius. I have only to add a wordof 
advice to the painters, that, however excellent they may be 
in painting naturally, they would not flatter themſelves very 


much upon it; and to the connoiſſeurs, that when they ſee : 


2 cat or a fiddle painted ſo finely, that as the phraſe is, 
It hooks as if yon could tale it up, they would not for that 
reaſon immediately compare the painter to Raffaele and 


chael Angelo 
Michael Angelo. 
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| Nous. 80. garusBav, Oele 57, 1759. | 


Tn AT every day has its pains and forrows is univerſally 
44 Amel univerſally confeſſed; but let us 
not attend only to mournful truths ; if we look impartially 
about us, we ſhall fine that every day has likewiſe its plea- 
I The time is now come when the town is again beginning 
to be full, and the ruſticated beauty fees an end of hey baniſh- 
ment. Thoſe whom the tyranny of faſhion had condemned 
to paſs the ſummer among ſhades and brooks, are now pre- 
paring to return to plays, balls, and aſſemblies, with 
ealth reſtored by retirement, and ſpirits kindled by expecta- 
tion. | 4 : | | 


Many a mind, which has languiſhed ſome months with- 
put emotion or deſire, now feels a ſudden renovation of its 
faculties. It was long ago obſerved by Pythagoras, that 
ability and neceſſity dwell near each other. She that wan- 
dered in the garden without ſenſe of its fragrance, and lay 
day after day ſtretched upon a couch behind a green curtain, 
-unwilling to wake, and unable to ſleep, now ſummons her 
thoughts to conſider which of her laſt year's clothes ſhall 
be ſeen again, and to anticipate the raptures of a new ſuit ; 
- the day and the night are now filled with occupation ; the 
laces, which were too fine to be worn among ruſticks, are 
taken from the boxes and reviewed, and the eye is no ſooner 
— after its labours, than whole ſhops of ſilk buſy the 

ancy. ' 

But happineſs is nothing if it is not known, and very 
little if it is not envied. Before the day of departure a 
week is always appropriated to the payment and reception 
of ceremonial viſits, at which nothing can be mentioned 
but the delights of London. The lady who is haſtening to 
the ſcene of action flutters her wings, diſplays her proſpects 
of felicity, tells how ſhe grudges every moment of delay, 
and, in the preſence of thoſe whom ſhe knows condemned 

n to 
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to ſtay at home, is ſure to wonder by what arts life can be 
made ſupportable through a winter in the country, and to 
tell how. often, amidſt the extaſies of an opera, ſhe ſhall 
pity thoſe friends whom ſhe has left behind. Her hope of 
giving pain is ſeldom diſappointed ; the affected indiffer- 
ence of one, the faint congratulations of another, the wiſhes. 
of ſome openly confeſſed, and the ſilent dejection of the 
reſt, all exalt her opinion of her on ſupetiorit x. 
But, however we may labour for our own deception, 
truth, though unwelcome, will ſometimes intrude upon the 
mind. They who have already enjoyed the 'crowds and 
noiſe of the great city, know that their deſire to return is 
little more than the reſtleſſneſs of a vacant mind, that they 
are not ſo much led by hope as driven by diſguſt, and wiſn 
rather to leave the country than to ſee the town. There is 
commonly in every coach a paſſenger enwrapped in ſilent 
expectation, whoſe joy is more ſincere; and whoſe hopes 
are more exalted. The virgin whom the laſt ſummer re- 
leaſed from her governeſs, and who is now going between 
her mother and her aunt to try the fortune of her wit and 
beauty, ſuſpects no fallacy in the gay repreſentation. She 
believes herſelf paſſing into another world, and images Lon- 
don as an elyſian region, where every hour has its proper 
pleaſure, e nothing is ſeen but the blaze of wealth, 
and nothing heard but merriment and flattery; where the 
morning always riſes on a ſhow, and che evening eloſes on 
a ball; here the eyes are uſed only to ſparkle, and the 
Her aunt and her mother amuſe themſelves on the road. 
with telling her of dangers to be dreaded, and cautions to , 
be obſerved. She hears them as they heard their predeceſſors, 
with incredulity or contempt. She ſees that they have ventur- 
ed and eſcaped ; and one of the pleaſures which ſhe promiſes 
herſelf is to detect their falſchoods, and be freed from their 
admomtions. _ _ $ HEN ez | 
We are inclined to believe thoſe whom we do not know, 
becauſe they never have deceived us. The fair adventurer _ 
may perhaps liſten to the Mer, whom ſhe cannot ſuſpect of 
rivalry or malice; yet he ſcarcely expects to be credited 
when he tells her, that her expectations will likewiſe end in 
diſappointment. e a 
The uniform neceſſities of human nature produce in a 
great rheaſure uniformity of life, and for part of the day 
make one place like another; to dreſs and to undreſs, to 
Vol. IV. GE | 7 5 
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eat and to ſleep, are the ſame in London as in the country,” | 
The © age mer} ter hours have indeed a great variety both 
of pleaſure and of pain, The ftranger, gazed on by multi- 
tudes at her firſt appearance in the Park, is perhaps on the 
higheſt ſummit of female happineſs ;/ but how is the 
anguiſh when the novelty of another face draws her worſhip. 
ers away | The heart may leap for a time under a fine 
— 3 but the ſight of a gon yet 28 an end to rap- 
In the firſt row at en s may bethas- 
pily iy paſſed in liſtenin to — the ſtage, and watek- 
ing the glances of the company; but how will the night 
wb. in drpondener when the, 1 imagined herſelf the ſo- 
fees lords contending to lead Iris to 
ir! 2 is little pleaſure in converſation to her 
ö — te is regarded but in the fecond place; and who 
can dance with cafe or ſpirit that ſees Amaryllit led out be- 
fore her ? She that fancied nothing but a ſucceſſion of plea- 
ſures, will find herſelf engaged without defign in number- 
leſs competitions, and — without provocation with 
numberleſs afflictions. | 
But I do not mean ta extinguiſh that ardour which I with 
to moderate, or to diſcourage thoſe whom I am endeavour- 
ing to reſtrain. To know the world is neceffary, ſince we 
were born for the help of one another; and to kndw it early 
is convenient, if it be only that we may learn early to de- 
iſe it. She that brin wg London a mind well. prepared 
r improvement, though ſhe miſſes her hope of 95 


ed h ES will gain in return an opportunity of adding 
knowledge to coun. and enlarging i innocence to virtuos. 
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As the &n % atmy was paſſin cowards 6 4 
ſoft ſavanna 2 coping and a who "4 one 0 the 
petty chiefs of the inland regions ſtood upon a rock ſurround- 
ed by his clan, and from behind the ſhelter of the buſhes 
contemplated the art and regularity of Eurepeam war. It 
was evening, the tents were pitched: he obſerved the ſecu- 
rity withw ich the troops refied in the night, and the or er 
with which the match was renewed in the morning. He 
continued to purſue them with his eye till they could be 
ſeen no longer; and then ſtood for ſome time filent and 
penſive. 2 

Then turning to Bis followers, 4 MV children (aid he) 
« I have often heard from men hoary with long life, that 
there was a time when our anceſtors were abſolute lords 
0 of the woods, the meadows, and the lakes, wherever the 

« eye can reach or the foot can paſs. They fiſhed and 
« hunted, feaſted and danced, and when they were wear 
« lay down under the firſt thieket, without danger, 10 
% without fear. They changed their habitatiens ag the 
«© ſeaſons required, cenvenienee prompted, or curioſity 
« allured them; and fometimes gathered the fruits of the 
6 e and mme ſported in canoes along the 
% coa 5 

« Many years and ages are ſuppoſed to have been thos 
« paſſed in — _ ſecurity ; when, at laſt, a new Ing | 
of men 9 our country from the 2 ocean. Th 

« incloſed themſelves in habitations of ſtone; which — 
« anceſtors could neither enter by violence, nor deftroy' by. 
e fire. They iſſued from thoſe faſtneſſes, ſometimes cover- 
« ed like the armadillo with ſhells, from which the lance 


© rebounded on the ftriker, and ſometimes carried by | 5 | 


« mighty beaſts which had never ſeen in our vales r 
« foreſts, of ſuch ſtrength and ſwiffneſs, that flight and 
* W 85 wore vain _— ws 6g — — 2 e 
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« the continent, ſlaughtering in their rage thoſe that reſiſted, 
& and thoſe that ſubmitted, in their mirth. Of thoſe that 
& remained, ſome were buried in caverns, and condemned 


“ to dig metals for their maſters; ſome were employed in 


4 tilling the ground, of which foreign tyrants devour the 
« produce; and, when the ſword and the mines have de- 
et ſtroyed the natives, they ſupply their place by human be- 
“ ings of another colour, brought from ſome diſtant coun- 
« try to-periſh here under toil and torture. Wi 


* 


«© Some there are who boaſt their humanity, and content 


ee themſelves to ſeize our chaces and fiſheries, who drive 


us from every track of ground where fertility and plea- 
&«  ſantneſs invite them to ſettle, and make no war upon us 
« except when we intrude upon our own lands. 
„ Others pretend to have purchaſed a right of reſidence 
c and tyranny ; but ſurely the inſolence of ſuch bargains is 
«& more offenſive than the avowed and open dominion of 
& force. What reward can induce the poſſeſſor of a coun- 
« try to admit a ſtranger more powerful than himſelf? 
Fraud or terror muſt operate in ſuch contracts; either 
they promiſed protection which they never have afforded, 
ec or inſtruction which they never imparted. We hoped 
ec to be ſecured by their favour from ſome other evil, or to 
« learn the arts of Europe, by which we might be able to 
& ſecure ourſelves. Their power they never have exerted 
« in our defence, and their arts they have ſtudiouſly con- 
ec cealed from us. Their treatics are only to deceive, and 
« their traffick only to defraud us. They have a written 
cc law among them, of which they boaſt as derived from 
% Him who made the earth and ta, and by which they 
« profeſs to believe that man will be made happy when 
46 life ſhall forſake him. Why is not this law communi- 
tc cated tous? It is concealed becauſe it is violated. For 
& how can they preach it to an ndian nation, when I am 
& told that one of its firſt precepts forbids-them to do to 


C others what they would not that others ſhould do to them? 


„ But the time perhaps is now approaching when the 
« pride of uſurpation ſhall be cruſhed, and the cruelties of 
« invaſion ſhall be revenged. The ſons of rapacity have 
& now drawn their ſwords upon each other, and referred 


e their claims to the deciſion of war; let us look uncon- 
« cerned upon the ſlaughter, and remember that the death 
e of every Europeanliyers the country from a tyrant and 


« a robber; fot what is the claim of either nation, A 
ts e & claim 
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1 claim of the vulture to the leveret, of the tiger to 
« the fawn? Let them then continue to diſpute their 

« title to regions which they cannot people, to" pur- 

« chaſe by danger and blood the empty dignity of do- 

«. minion over mountains, which they will never climb, 
« and rivers which they will never paſs. Let us en- 
« deavour in the mean time, to learn their diſcipline, 
« and to forge their weapons; and, when they ſhall be 
« weakened with mutual flaughter, let us ruſh down upon 
« them, force their remains to take ſhelter in their ſhips, . 

5 and reign once more in our native country.” "oo 
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Discovasm G in my laſt letter on the different prac- 
| tice of the Italian and Dutch painters, I obſerved, that 15 
« the Talian painter attends only to the invariable, the 

« great and general ideas which are fixed and inherent in 

« univerſal nature. RA 

I was led into the ſubject of this letter by endeavouring to 
fix the original cauſe of this conduct of the Italian maſters. 
If it can be proved that by this choice they ſelected the moſt 
beautiful part of 'the creation, it will ſhew how much their 
principles are founded on reaſon, and, at the ſame time, 
diſcover the origin of our ideas of beauty. © 

I ſuppoſe it will be eaſily granted, that nd man can judge 
whether any animal be beautiful in its kind, or deformed, 

' who has ſeen only one of that ſpecies; that is as con- 
cluſive in regard to the human figure; ſo that if a man, 
born blind, was to recover his ſight, and the moſt beautiful _ 


— 


woman 
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woman was brought before him, he could not determine 
whether ſhe was handſome or not ; nor, if the moſt beauti- 
ful and moſt deformed were produced, could he any better 
determine to which he ſhould give the preference, having 
ſeen only thoſe two. To diſtinguiſh beauty, then, implies 
the having ſeen many individuals of that ſpecies. If it is 
aſked, how is more {kill acquired by -the obſervation of 
— numbers ? I anſwer that, in conſequence of having 
een many, the power is acquired, even without ſeekin 
after it, of diſtinguiſning between accidental blemiſhes an 
excreſcences which are continually varying the ſurface of 
Nature's works, and the invariable general form which 
Nature moſt frequently produces, and always ſeems to in- 
tend in her productions. N 8 
Thus amongſt the blades of graſs or leaves of the ſame 
tree, though no two can be found exactly alike, yet the ge- 
neral form is inyariable: A naturaliſt, before he choſe 
one as a ſample, would examine many, ſince, if he took the 
firſt that occurred, it might have, by accident or otherwiſe, 
ſuch a form as that it would ſcarcely be known to belong to 
that ſpecies; he ſelects, as the painter does, the moſt beau- 
tiful, that is, the moſt general form of nature. 
Every ſpecies of the animal as well as the vegetable crea» 
tion may be ſaid to have a fixed or determinate form to- 
wards which nature is continually inclining, like various 
lines terminating in the center; or it may be compared to 
pendulums vibrating in different directions over one central 
point, and as they all croſs the center, though only one 
paſſes through any other point, ſo it will be found that per- 
fect beauty is oftener produced by nature than deformity ; 
I do not mean than deformity in general, but than any one 
kind of deformity. To inſtance in a particular part of- a 
feature: the line that forms the ridge of the noſe is beauti- 
ul when it is ſtrait; this then is the central form, which 
is oftener found than either concave, convex, or any other 
irregular form that ſhall be propoſed. As we are then 
more accuſtomed to beauty than deformity, we may con- 
clude that to be the reaſon why we approve and admire it, 
as we approve and admire 0 K and faſhions of dreſs for 


no other reaſon than that we are uſed to them; ſo that 
though habit and cuſtom cannot be ſaid to be the cauſe of 
beauty, it is certainly the cauſe of our liking it: and I have 
no doubt but that, if we were more uſed to deformity than 
beauty, deformity would then loſe the idea now annexed to 
: ang 
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it, and take that of beauty; as, if the whole world ſhould 
agree that yes and no ſhould change their meaning, 9er would 
then deny, and o would affirm; _ * 
Whoever undertakes to proceed further in this argument, 
and endeavouts to fix a general criterion of beauty reſpect- 
ing different ſpecies, or to ſhew why one ſpecies is more 
beautiful than another, it will be required from him firſt ts 
prove that one ſpecies is really mote beautiful than another. 
That we prefer one to the other, and with very good reaſon, 
will be readily granted ; but it does not follow from thence 
that we think it a more beautiful form; for we have no 
criterion'of form by which to determine our judgement. He 
who ſays a ſwan is more beautiful than a dove, means little 
more than that he has more pleaſure in ſeeing a ſwan than 
a dove, either from the ſtatelineſs of its motions, or its being 
a more rare bird; and he who gives the preference to the 
dove, does it from ' ſome affociation of ideas of innacence 
that he always annexes to the dove; but, if he pretends'ts 
defend the preference he gives to one or the other by en- 
'deavouring to prove that this more beautiful form proceeds 
from a particular gradation of magnitude, undulation of a 
curve, or direction of a line, or whatever other conceit of 
his imagination he ſhall fix on as a criterion of form, he will 
be continually contradicting himſclf, and find at laft that 
the great Mother of Nature will not be ſubjected to ſuch 
narrow rules. Among the various reaſons why we prefer 
one part of her works to another, the moſt general, I be- 
lieve, is habit and cuſtom z cuſtom makes, in a certain ſenſe, 
white black, and black white; it is cuſtom alone deter- 
mines our preference of the colour of the Europeans to 
the /Ethiopians , and they, for the fame reaſon, prefer their 
own colour to ours. I ſuppoſe nobody will doubt, if one 
of their painters were to paint the goddeſs of beauty, but 
that he would repreſent her black, with thick Hps, flat noſe, 
and woolly hair; and, it ſeems to me, he would act very 
unnaturally if he did not: for by what criterion will any one 
diſpute the propriety of his idea? We, indeed, fay, that 
the form and colour of the European is preferable to that of 
the Æibiopiu but I know of no other reaſon we have for 
it, but thagge are more accuſtomed to it. It is abſutd to 
ſay, that ty is poſſeſſed of attractive powers, which 
_ irreſiſtibly ſeize the correſponding mind with love and ad- 
miration, ſince that argument is equally concluſive in favour 
of the white and the black philoſop NE OE The 
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be black and white nations muſt, in reſpect of beauty, 
be conſidered as of different kinds, at leaſt a different ſpeci 

af the ſame kind; from one of which to the other, as 1 
ſeryed, no inference can be drawn. . 


Novelty is ſaid to be one of the cauſes of beauty: that 
novelty is a very ſufficient reaſon why we ſhould admire, is 
not denied; but becauſe it is uncommon, is it therefore 
beautiful? The beauty that is produced by colour, as when 
we prefer one bird to another, though of the ſame form, 
on account of its colour, has nothing to do with this argu- 
ment, which reaches only to form. I have here conſidered 
the word beauty as being properly applied to form alone. 
There is a neceſſity of fixing this conſined ſenſe; for there 
can be no argument, if the ſenſe of the word is extended to 
every thing that is approved. A roſe may as well be ſaid to 
be beautiful, becauſe; it has a fine ſmell, as a bird becauſe 
of its colour. When we —— word beauty we do 
not mean always by it a more beautiful form, but ſome- 
thing valuable on account of its rarity, uſefulneſs, colour, 
or any other property. A horſe is ſaid to be a beautiful 
animal; but, had a horſe as few good qualities as a tor - 
toiſe, I do not imagine chat he would be then eſteemed 
A fitneſs to the end propoſed, is ſaid to be another cauſe 
of beauty; but ſuppoſing we were proper judges: of what 
ſorm is the moſt proper in an animal to conſtitute ſtrength 
or'-ſwiftneſs, we always determine concerning its beauty, 
before we exert our underſtanding to judge of its fitneſs. 
From what has been ſaid, it may be inferred, that the 
works of nature, if we compare one ſpecies with another, 
are all equally beautiful; and that preference is given from 
cuſtom, or ſome aſſociation of ideas: and that, in crea» 
tures of the ſame ſpecies, beauty is the medium or center of 
all various forms. |" YE, 
IJ To conclude, then, by way of corollary : if it has been 
proved, that the painter, by attending to the invariable 
and general ideas of nature, produces beauty, he muſt, by 
regarding minute particularities and accidental diſcriminati- 
ons, deviate from the univerſal rule, and pollute his canvas 
with deformity. n e e e ee l 27d 
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SIR, 


mut Harn am o n n i 
I SUPPOSE. you have forgotten that many weeks ag0 1 
10 to ſend you an account of my companions at the 
ells. Lou would not deny me a place . the moſt. 
faithful votaries of idleneſs, if you knew how often I have 
recollected my engagement, and contented myſelf to delay 
the performance for ſome reaſon which I durit not examine 
becauſe I knew it to be falſe; how often I have ſet 
down to write, and rejoiced at interruption z and how 
often I have praiſed the dignity of reſolution, ined - 
at night to write in the morning, and referred it in the morn- 
ing to the quiet hours of night. id of Ni 
ll! have at laſt begun what T have long wiſhed at an end, 
and find it more eaſy than I expected to continue my nar- 
ration r Foo Aatr adet 
Our aſſembly could boaſt no ſuch conſtellation of intel-. 
les as Clarendon s band of aſſociates. We had among us 
no Selden, . Falkland, or Waller ; but we had mien not leſs 
important in their own eyes, though leſs diſtinguiſhed by* '_ 
the publick ; and many a time have we lamented. the par- 
tiality of mankind, and agreed that men of the deepeſt en- 
uiry ſometimes let their diſcoveries die away in ſilence, 
t the moſt comprehenſive obſervers have ſeldom o | 


nities of imparting their remarks, and that. modeſt ' merit 5 


paſſes in the crowd unknown and unheeded. 

One of the greateſt men of the ſociety was 81M SCRUPLE, 
who lives in a continual equipoiſe of doubt, and is a con- 
ſtant enemy to confidence and dogmatiſm, Sims favourite 
topick of converſation is the narrownelſs of the human mind, 
the fallaciouſneſs of our ſenſes, the prevalence of early 
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prejudice, and the uncertainty of appearances. Sim hag 
many doubts about the nature of death, and is ſometimes 
inclined to believe that ſenſation may ſurvive motion, and 
that a dead man may feel though he cannot ſtir. He has 
ſometimes hinted that man might perhaps have been natural. 
ly a quadruped ; and thinks it would be very proper, that 
at the Foundling Hoſpital-ſome children ſhould be incloſed 
in an apartment in which the nurſes ſhould be obliged to 
| walk half upon four and half upon two, that the younglings, 
being bred without the Þrejudice of example, might have no 
other guide than nature, and might at laſt come forth into 
the world as genius ſhould direct, erect or prone, on two 
legs or on four. | | 

The next in dignity of mien and fluency of talk waz 
Diex Wonuwoop, Whoſe ſole delight is to find every thing 
wrong. Dick never enters a room but he ſhews that the 
door and the chimney are ill-placed. He never walks into 
. the fields-but he finds ground ploughed which is. fitter for 

ſture. He is always an enemy to the prefent faſhion. 

e holds that all the beauty and virtue of women will ſoon 
be deſtroyed by the uſe of tea. He triumphs when he talks 
on the preſent ſyſtem of education, and tells us with great 
vehemence, that we are learning words when we ſhould 

learn things, He is of opinion that we ſuck- in etrors at the 
nurſe's breaſt, and thinks it extremely ridiculous that chil- 
_ ſhould be taught to uſe the right hand rather than the 


Bon STURDY conſiders it as a point of honour to ſay again 
what he has once ſaid, and wonders how any man that has 
been known to alter his opinion, can look his neighbours in 
the face. Bob is the moſt formidable diſputant of the whole 
company; for without troubling himſelf to featch for rea- 
ſons, he tires his antagoniſt with repeated affirmations, 
When Bob has been attacked for an hour with all the pow- 
ers of eloquence and reaſon, and his pofition appears to all 
but himſelf utterly untenable, he always cloſes the debate 
witly his firſt declaration, introduced by a ſtout preface of 
contemptuous civility. * All this is very judicious ; you 
4 may talk; Sir, as you pleaſe; but I will ſtill fay what I 
« ſaid at firſt.” Bob deals much in univerfals, which he 
has now obliged ns tb let paſs without exceptions. He 
Res on ati annuity, and holds that there are by many thieves 
bf traders ; he is of loyalty unſhaken, and always main- 
tains, that be avho ſees a Facobite ſegs a raſcal, 
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PHIL GENTLE is an enemy to the rudeneſs of contradic- 
tion and the turbulence of debate. Phil has no notions of 
his own, and therefore willingly catches from the laſt ſpeaker 
ſuch as he ſhall. drop. This inflexibility of ignorance is, 
eaſily accommodated to any tenet; his only difficulty is, 


when the diſputants grow zealous, how to be of two con- 
trary opinions at once, If no appeal is made to his Judge- 
ment, he has the art of diſtributing his attention and hi 
ſmiles in ſuch a manner, that each thinks him of his own 
party; but if he is obliged to ſpeak, he then obſeryes that 
the queſtion is difficult; that he never received ſo much 
pleaſure from a debate before; that neither of the contro- 
vertiſts could have found his match in any other company; 
that Mr. Wormavocd's aſſertion is very well ſupported, and 
pyet there is great foree in what Mr. Scruple advanced againſt 
it, By this indefinite declaration both are commonly ſas 
tisſied; for he that has prevailed is in good humour; and 
he that has felt his own weakneſs is very glad to have 


eſcaped ſo well. 


I am, Sin, yours, & c. 
RogiN SPRITELY, 2 


- / 


Nuns, 84. SaTurRDay, November 24, 1759 


Biocrarnry is, of the various kinds of narrative writ- 
ing, that which is moſt eagerly read, and moſt eafily' ap- 
plied to the purpoſes of life. bow 3 

In romances when the wild field of poſſibility lies open 
to invention, the incidents may eaſily he made more numer- 
ous, the viciſſitudes more ſudden, and the events more 
wonderful; but from the time of life when fancy begins to 
be over· ruled by reaſon and corrected by experience, the 
molt artful tale raiſes little curioſity when it is known to be 
falſe; though it may, perhaps, be ſometimes read as a 
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model of a neat or elegant ſtyle, not for the ſake of know. 
ing what it contains, but how it is written; or thoſe that 
are weary of themſelves, may have recourſe to it as 3 
pleaſing dream, of which, when they awake, they volunta. 
rity diſmiſs the images from their minds. Ai 
The examples and events of hiſt 8, indeed, | 
the mind with the werght of truth —— they 2 
poſited in the memory, they are oftener employed for ſnew 
than uſe, and rather diverſify converfation than regulate 
Hfe. Few are engaged in ſuch ſcenes as give them oppor. 
tunities of growing wiſer by the downfal of ſtateſmen or 
the defeat een The ſtratagems of war, and the in- 
trigues of courts, are read by far the greater part of man- 
kind with the ſame indifference as the adventures of fabled 
heroes, or the revolutions of a fairy region. Between falſe- 
hood and uſeleſs truth there is little difference. As gold 
which he cannot ſpend will make no man rich, ſo knowledge 
which he cannot apply will make no man wiſe. 
The miſchievous conſequences of vice and folly, of irre- 
paler deſires and predominant paſſions, are beſt diſcovered 
by thoſe relations which are levelled with the general ſurface 
life, which tell not how any man became great, but how 
he was made happy; not how he loſt the favour of his 
prince, but how he became diſcontented with himſelf. 
Thoſe relations are therefore commonly of moſt value in 
which the writer tells his own ſtory. He that recounts 
the life of another, commonly dwells moſt upon conſpicu- 
ous events, leſſens the familiarity of his tale to increaſe its 
dignity, ſhews his favourite at a diftance, decorated and 
magnified like the ancient actors in their tragick dreſs, 
and endeavours to hide the man that he may produce a hero, 
But if it be true, which was ſaid by a French prince, 
That no man was a hero to the ſervants of his chamber, it is 
equally true, that every man is yet leſs a hero to himſelf. 
He that is moſt elevated above the crowd by the importance 
of his employments, or the reputation of his genius, feels 
himſelf affected by fame or buſineſs but as they influence his 
domeſtick life. The high and low, as they have the ſame 
faculties and the ſame ſenſes, have no leſs ſimilitude in their 
pains and pleaſures. The ſenſations are the ſame in all, 
though produced by very different occaſions, The prince 
ſeels the ſame pain when an invader ' ſeizes a province, as 
the farmer when a thief drives away his cow. Men thus 
qual in themſelves will appear equal in honeſt and _— 
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tial bi phy; and thoſe whom fortune or nature place 
at the es diſtance may afford inſtruction to each 
other. 

The writer of his own life has at leaſt the firſt en 
tion of an hiſtorian, the knowledge of the truth; and 
though it may be plauſibly objected that his temptations to 
diſguiſe it are equal to his opportunities of knowing it, yet 
I cannot but think that impartiality may be expected with 
equal confidence from him that relates the paſſages of his 
own life, as from him that delivers the tranſactions of 
another. 

Certainty of knowledge not only exchidew miſtake; but 
fortifies veracity. What we collect by conjecture, and by 
conjecture only can one man judge of another's motives or 

ſentiments, is eaſily modified by fancy or by deſire ; as ob- 
jects imperfectly diſcerned take forms from the hope or fear 
of the beholder. But that which is fully known cannot be 
falſiſied but with reluctance of underſtanding, and alarm of 
conſcience: of underſtanding, the lover of truth + of: con- 
ſcience, the ſentinel of virtue. 
He that writes the life of another is a his binde 
his enemy, and wiſhes, either to exalt his praiſe-or aggravate 
his infamy; many temptations to falſehood will occur in the 
diſguiſe of paſſions, too ſpacious to fear much reſiſtance. 
Love of virtue will animate panegyrick, and hatred of 
wickedneſs imbitter cenſure. The zeal: of gratitude, the 
ardour of — fondneſs for an opinion, or fidelity to 
a party, may eaſily overpower the vigilance of a mind habi- 
- tually well di — and prevail over unaſſiſted and un- 
friended veracity. - 

But he that ſpeaks of himſelf has no motive to falſchood 
or partiality except ſeli-love, by which all have ſo often been 
betrayed, that all are on the watch againſt its artifices, - He 
that writes an apology for a ſingle action, to confute an ac- 
cuſation, to recommend himſelf to favour, is indeed always 
to be ſuſpected of favouring his own cauſe; but he that fits 
down calmly and voluntarily to review his life for the ad- 
monition of p poſterity, or to amuſe himſelf, and leaves this 
account unpubliſhed, may be commonly preſumed to tell 
truth, ſince falſehood cannot appeaſe his own erer _ 
fans will not oh heard men the wanne b ; 
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Nuns. 85. SATURDAY, December 1, 1759. 


Onz of the peculiarities which diſtinguiſh the prefent 
ape is the multiplication of books. Every day brings new 
_ advertiſements of literary undertakings, and we are flatter- 
ed with repeated promiſes of growing wiſe on eaſier terms 
than our progenitors. e l | 
How much either happineſs or knowledge is advanced 
by this multitude of authors, it is not very eaſy to decide. 
He that teaches us any thing which we knew. not before, 
is 1 to e + oa as a maſte. 
t conveys knowledge by more pleaſing ways, m 
very properly be loved as a —— — — pies 
life with innocent amuſement, will be certainly eareſſed as 
a pleaſing companion. OO IS REY 
But few of thoſe who fill the world with books, have any 
s to the hope either of pleaſing or inſtructing. 
y have often no other taſk than to lay two books before 
them, out of which they compile a third, without any new 
materials of their own, and with very little Fr pens 
of 1 to thoſe which former authors have ſup- 
: That all compilations are uſeleſs I do not aſſert. Particles 
of ſcience are often very widely ſcattered. Writers of ex- 
tenſive comprehenſion have incidental remarks upon topicks 
very remote from the principal ſubject, which are often 
more valuable than formal treatiſes, and which yet are not 
known becauſe they are not promiſed in the title. He that 
collefts thoſe under proper heads is very laudably employ- 
| ed, for though he exerts no great abilities in the work, he 
facilitates the progreſs of others, and by making that eaſy 
of attainment which is already written, may = ſome 
mind, more vigorous or more adventurous than his own, 
leiſure for new thoughts and original deſigns. | 
But the collections poured lately from the preſs have been 
ſeldom made at any great expence of time or —_— — 
therefore 
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therefore only ſerve to diſtract choice en fupphying 
any real want. 

* is obſerved that a en e hay plans: 71 know 
not whether it is not equally true, that an ignorunt age has 
many books, When the treaſures of ancient knowledge — | 
unexamined, and original authors are neglected and 
ten, compilers and plagiaries are encouraged, who give ws 
again what we had before, and grow great by ſetting. 
us what our own ſloth had hidden from our view.  _ 

Yet are not even theſe writers to be indiſcriminately | 
_ cenſured and rejected. Truth like beauty varies its faſhions, 
and is beſt recommended by different dreſſes to different 

minds; and he that recalls the attention of mankind to any 
part of learning which time has left behind it, may be truly 
ſaid to advance the literature of his own age. As the man- 
ners of nations vary,” new topicks of perſuaſion become 
neceſſary, and new combinations of imagery are produced; 
and he that can accommodate himſelf to the reigning taſte 
may always have readers who n would not have looked 
upon better performances. | 

To exact of every man who writes that he ſhould ſay 
ſomething new, would be to reduce authors to a ſmall num- 
ber; to oblige the moſt fertile genius to ſay only what is 
new, would be to contract his volumes to a few pages. Yet, 
ſurely, there ought to be ſome bounds to repetition z libras 
- ries ought” no more to be heaped for ever With the ſame 
thoughts differently er chan with the fame books 
differently decorated. 

The 
is ſeldom of any long duration. As they owe their exiſt- | 
ence to- change of fat faſhion, the) . 2 when 
4 new faſhion becomes — th Tbe authors that in any 


or evil which theſe ſecondary writers Godby 175 


nation laſt from age to age are very few, becauſe there are 


_ hold on wir Bw ary and gratify ſome 
defire, or produce fome temp conveniene 
But however the writers of the {te may def] 5 6 of fond 
fame, they ought at leaſt to forbear any ent miſchief. 
Though they cannot arrive at eminent 5 ts of excellence, 
they might keep themſelves harmlefs. ey might take 
care to inform themſelves before they attempt to inform 

2 and exert the little influence which * have for 


* 
E But 


very ſew that have any other claim to notice than that they _ 
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But ſuch i 18 the preſent ſtate of our literature, that the 
ancient ſage, who thought a great book a greaf evil, would 
now think the multitude of books a multitude of evils. He 
would conſider à bulky writer who engroſſed a year, and 
a ſwarm of pamphleteers who ſtole each an hour, as | 
waſters of human life, and would make no other os 
ence between them, than between a beaſt of, eine * 
ne = | 
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W married — Fr 
- Our fortune is large, our minds are vacant, our diſpoſitions 
827 our acquaintances numerous, and our relations ſplen- 
We conſidered that marriage, like life, has its youth; 
that the firſt year is the year of gaiety and revel, and reſolv- 
ed to ſee the ſhews and feel the joys of London before the 
| Increaſe of our family ſhould confine us to domeſtick cares 
and domeſtick pleaſures. | 
Little time was ſpent in preparation ? the — was 
8 and a few days brought us to London, and we 
alighted at a lodging 5 for us by Miſs Biddy Trifle, 
a maiden. niece of my huſband's chan, where we found 
apartments on a ſecond floor, which my couſin told us 
would ſerve us till we could pleaſe ourſelves with a more 
commodious and elegant habitation, and which ſhe. had 
taken at a very high price, becauſe it was not worth ms. 
"mugs ns hergrin for fo ſharks time. 95 


„ e es 


Here I intended to lie concealed till my new clothes were 
made, and my new lodging hired ; but Miſs Trifle had fo 
induſtriouſly given notice of our arrival to all her acquaint- 
ance, that 1 had had the mottification next day of ſeeing the 
door thronged with painted coaches and chairs with coro- 
nets, and was obliged to receive all my huſband's relations 
on a Tecond flour. 

Inconveniences are often balanced by ſome Adväntsthe! . 
the elevation of my apartments furniſhed a ſubject for 
converſation, which, without ſome ſuch help, we' ſhould 
— 3 in bow e of wanting. Lady Srareiy told us how 

paſſed ſince ſhe climbed. ſs many ſteps; 
Miſs ing) — th window, and = t it charming to 
ſee the r ſo little in the ſtreet j a Miſs Gentle went 
to try the ſame experiment, and ereamel to find herſelf ſg 
far above the ground; | 

They all kiiew that we intended to remove, and theres 

fore all gave me advice about à p cheice. One ſtreet 
was recommended for the p urity its air, another for its 
freedom from nolſe, ani for its nearneſs to the park, 
another becauſe there was but a ſtep from it to all places of 
diverſion, and another, becauſe its inhabitants enjoyed at 
once the town and cou 

I had civility'enough to hear erery recommendatioſl with 
a look of curioſity while it was made, and of acquieſcence 
when it was concluded, but in my heart felt no other defire 
than to be free from the diſgrace of a ſecond floor, and 
cared little where I ſhould fix, if the apartments were \pa- 
cious and ſplendid. 5 

Next day a chariot was hired; ind” Mifs Trifle was dif 
patched to find'a lodging. She returned in the afternoon, 
with an account bf a charming place, to which my Wau | 
went in the morning to make tlie contract. 4 NS Bu 
and unexperienced, he took with him his friend N 
a gentleman of t {kill in rooms and furniture, who 1 
at a ſingle glance, whatever there is to be comniended or 
cenſured; Mr. Pwich, at the firſt view of the houſe declars 
ed that it could not be inhabited, for the ſun in the 
2 ſhone with full glare on the windows of the din- 

room. 
iſs Trifle went out 3 ain, and ſoon diſcoreted another 
lodging, which Mr. Pyick went to ſurvey, and found, that, 
Whenever the wind — blow from the eaſt, all the ſmoke 
of the « "tinge be driven upon it. 
Vorl I 3 A magnis 
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A magnificent ſet of rooms was then found in one of the 
ſtreets near Weftminfter-Bridge; which Miſs Trifle preferred 
to any which ſhe had yet ſeen ; but Mr. Quick, having muſ- 
ed upon it for a time, concluded that it would be too 

8 the morning to the fogs that riſe from the 
0 ver. 9 . #4 . 


*£ * 


Thus Mr. Quicl un ded to give us every day new 
. teſtimonies "op e and circumſpection;. — the 
ſtreet was too narrow for a double range of coaches; ſome- 
times it was an obſcure place, not inhabited by perſons of 
* Some places were N 7 and ſome crowded in 
me houſes the furniture was ill-ſuited, and in others the 
ſtairs were too nartow. He had ſuch fertility of objections 
that Miſs Trifle was at laſt tired, and deſiſted from all at- 
. tempts for our accommodation. - 5 ee i 
In the mean time I have ſtill continued to ſee my company 
.on. a. ſecond floor, and am aſked twenty times a day when 
I am to leave thoſe odious lodgings, in which I live tumul- 
. tuouſly without pleaſure, and expenſively without honour. 
My huſband thinks ſo highly of Mr, Qyict, that he cannot 
be perſuaded to remove without his approbation; and Mr. 
Duck thinks his reputation raiſed by the multiplication of 
difficulties. | _—_ | | tt 
In this diſtreſs to whom can I have recourſe ? I find my 
temper vitiated by daily diſappointment, by the ſight of 
. pleaſures which I cannot partake, and the poſſeſſion of riches 
which I cannot enjoy. Dear Mr. Idler, inform my huſband 
that he is trifling away, in ſuperfluous" vexation, that few 
months which cuſtom has appropriated to delight; that ma- 
trimonial quarrels are not eaſily reconciled between thoſe 


that have no children; that wherever we ſettle he muſt 


always find ſome inconvenience 5 but nothing is ſo much to 
be avoided as a perpetual ſtate of enquiry and ſuſpence. 


I am, SIR, 2 
| Your humble ſervant, 
. | po Prcër HzARTL ESS. 


Non. 


A 
T 


Nous. 87. Sarbnnar, December 15, 1759. | 
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Or what we know not, we 6an only judge by what we 
| pears x ul as it is more 
remote from any thing with which experience or ey noms | 


know. Every novelty appears more wonde 


have hitherto acquainted us; and if it paſſes further beyon 
the notions that we have been accuſtomed to form, it be- 
comes at laſt incredible, _ FL en 


We ſeldom conſider that human knowledge is very nar- 


row, that national manners arè formed by chance, that 
uncommon conjunctures of cauſes produce rare effects, or 


that what is impoſſible at one time or place may yet happen . 


in another. It is always eaſier to deny than to enquire. 
Jo refuſe credit confers for a moment an appearance of 
3 which every little mind is tempted to aſſume 
when it may be gained ſo cheaply as by withdrawing atten- 
tion from evidence, and declining the fatigue of comparing 
probabilities. The moſt, pertinacious and vchement de- 
monſtrator may be wearied in time by continual 2 
and incredulity, which an old poet, in his addreſs to Raleigh, 


calls the wit of fools, obtunds the argument which it cannot 
ks deaden arrow, though they, caunof | 


anſwer, as woolſa 
Many relations of travellers have been Jighted as fabulous 


o 


till more frequent voyages have confirmed their veracity.z. 


and it may reaſonably be imagined, that many ancient hiſto- 


times afford nothing that reſembles what they tell. 


Had only the writers of antiquity informed us that there 

was once a nation in which the wife lay down upon the 
burning pile only to mix her aſhes with thoſe of her huſ- 
band, we ſhould have thought it a tale to be told with that 
of Endymion's commerce with the Moon. Had only a ſingle 


traveller related that many nations of the earth were blac 
we ſhould have thought the accounts of the Negroes and 
the Phenix equally credible, But of black men the num- 


4 


rians are unjuſtly ſuſpected of falſehood, becauſe our own' . | 


bers are too great who are now repining under Engliſh cruel. 
ty, and the cuſtom of voluntary cremation is not yet loſt 
among the ladies of India. 1 | ps. 
Few narratives will either to men or women appear more 
incredible than the hiſtories of the Amazins ; of female na- 
tions of whoſe conſtitution it was the eſſential and funda- 
mental law, to exclude men from all participation either of 
publick affairs or domeſtick buſineſs z where female armie: 
marched under female captains, female farmers gathered the 
harveſt, female partners danced together, and female wit 
diverted one another. ne 5 
Yet ſeveral ages of antiquity have tranſmitted accounts of 
the Amatons of Caucaſus ; and of the Amazons of America, 
who have given their name to their greateſt river iti the world, 
Condamine lately found ſuch memorials, as can be expected 
among erratick and unlettered nations, where events are 
techrded only by tradition, and new ſwarms ſettling in the 
country from time to time, confuſe and efface all traces of 
former times. , Df rag 7 
To die with huſbands, or to live without them, are the 
two extremes which the prudence and moderation of Eura. 
pean ladies have, in all ages, equally declined; they have 
never been allured to death by the kindneſs or civility of the 
liteſt nations, nor has the roughneſs and brutality of more 
avage countries ever provoked them to doom their male 
aſſociates to irrevockble baniſhment.  'The' Bihemian matrons 
are ſaid to have made one ſhort ſtruggle for ſupexiority, but 
inſtead of baniſhing the men they contented themſelves with 
condemning them to ſervile oflies'; and their conſtitution 
thus left imperfect was quickly overthrow n.. 
There is, I think, no claſs of Engliſb women from whom we 
are in any danger of Amazonian uſurpation. The old maids 
feem neareſt to independence, and moſt likely to be animat- 
ed by revenge againſt maſculine authority; oy often ſpeak 
of men with acrimonious vehemence, but it is ſeldom found 
that they have any ſettled hatred againſt them, and it is 
yet more rarely obſerved that they have any kindnefs for 
each other. They will not eaſily combine in any plot; and 
if they ſhould ever agree to retire and fortify themſelves in 
caſtles or in mountains, the ſentinel will betray the paſſes in 
ſpite, and the garriſon will capitulate upon eaſy terms, if 
e beſiegers have handſome fword-knots, and are well ſup- 
plied with fringe and lace. F Gs 
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. The gameſters, if they were united, would make a formid- 
able body; and ſince they conſider men only as beings that 
are to lole their money, they might live together without 
any wiſh for the officiouſneſs of gallantry or the delights, of 
diverſified . 3 as nothing would hold Rem 
together but the hope one ces their 
yernment would fail yak the def ramps of its: dart 
men would need only to neglect them, and they we 

iſh in a few, weeks by a civil war. 

I do not mean to cenſure the ladies of 3 As defettive 
in knowledge or in ſpirit, when I ſuppoſe them unlikely to 
revive the- military honours, of their ſex. The character of 
the ancient Amazons. was rather terrible than lovely ; the 
hand could not be very delicate that was only employed in 
drawing the bow and brandiſhing the battle axe; their power 

was maintained by ha their courage. was deformed by 
ferocity, and their example 5 ſhews t menen womeR. 


ive beſt a | 


Nous, 88. Savurpay, December 22, 1759. 


Wurm s RE ofophers of the laſt . wats fold back 
gated into the Royal Society, great expectations were 
ried of the ar ay progreſs of uſeful arts; ag capa was 
uppoſed to be near, when engines ſhould turn by a perpe: 
ace and health be ſecured by the — medi- 
eine; when learning ſhould be facilitated by a real character, 
and commerce extended by ſhips which could reach their 
ports in defiance of the tempeſt, F, 

Baut improvement is naturally flow. The Society met and 
Ihe gon . any viſible diminution of the miſeries of life. 

t and ſtone were ſtill painful, the ground that was 

not Nawe brought no harveſt, and — oranges nor 
grapes would grow upon the haythors. At bt _ who. - 
were 
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were diſappointed began to be angry ; thoſe likewiſe who 
| hated innovation were glad to gain an opportunity of ridi; 
culing men who had depreciated, perhaps with too much 
atrogance, the knowledge of antiquity. - And it appears 
from ſome of their earlieſt apologies, that the philoſophers | 
felt with great ſenſibility the unwelcome importunities of 
thoſe who were daily aſking, © What have ye done?“ 1 
The truth is, that little had been done compared with 
what fame had been ſuffered to promiſe; and the queſtion 
could only be anſwered by general apologies and by new 
hopes, which, when they were fruſtrated, gave a new oc- 
cation to the ſame vexatious enquiry. eee e 
This fatal queſtion has diſturbed the quiet of many other 
minds. He that in the latter part of his life too ſtrictiy 
enquires what he has done, can very ſeldom receive from 
"= own heart ſuch an account as will give him fatisfac. 
We do not indeed ſo often to diſappoint others as ourſelves, 
We not only think more highly than others of our own 
abilities, but allow ourſelves to form hopes which we never 
communicate, and pleaſe our thoughts with employments 
which none ever will allot us, and with elevations to which 
we are never expected to riſe ; and when our days and years 
have paſſed away in common buſineſs or common amuſe- 
ments, and we find at laſt that we have ſuffered our purpoſes 
to ſleep till the time of action is paſt, we are reproached 
only by our own reflections; — 2 our friends nor our 
enemies wonder that we live and die like the reſt of man- 
kind; that we live without notice, and die without memo- 
rial; they know not what taſk we had propoſed, and there- 
fore cannot diſcern whether it is finiſhed. .  —- 
He that compares what he has done with what he has left - 
undone, will feel the effect which muſt always follow the 
compariſon of imagination with reality; he will look with 
contempt on his own unimportance, and wonder to what 
purpoſe he came into the world; he will repine that he 
ſhall leave behind him no evidence of his having been, that 
he has added nothing to the ſyſtem of life, but has glided 
from youth to age among the crowd, without any effort for 
diſtinction. e * 5 
Man is ſeldom willing to let fall the opinion of his own 
dignity, or to believe that he does little only becauſe every 
individual is a very little being. He is better content 
an | | "a 


* 


. 
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want diligence than power, and ſooner, confeſſes, the depra- 
vity of his will than the imbecillity of his natur. 
From this miſtaken notion of human greatneſs ĩt pro- 
ceeds, that many who pretend to have made great advances 
in wiſdom ſo loudly declare that they deſpiſe themſelves. If 
_ ever found any of the ſelf-contemners much irritated; 
pained by the conſciouſneſs of their meanneſs, I ſhould 
— given them conſolation by obſerving, that a little more 
than nothing is as much as can be expected from a being, 
who with reſpect to the multitudes about him is himſelf. 
| little more than nothing. Every man is obliged by the Su- 
preme Maſter of the univerſe to improve all the opportu- 
nities of good which are afforded him, and to keep in con- 
tinual activity ſuch abilities as are beſtowed upon him. But 
he has no reaſon to repine, though his abilities are ſmall. 
and his opportunities few. He that has improved the virtue, 
or advanced the happineſs of one fellow- creature, he that 
has aſcertained a ſingle moral propoſition, or added one 
uſeful experiment to natural knowledge, may be contented. 
with his own performance, and, with reſpect to mortals 
like himſelf, may demand, like Aubuſlun, to be Rs at 


bis Mn . applauſe, 


f 
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How evil came into the 2 for ac reaſon it is 
that life is overſpread with ſuch boundleſs varieties of miſeryy/ - 
why the only thinking being of this globe is doomed to 
think merely to be wretched, and to dals his time from 
youth to age in fearing or in ſuffering calamities, is a queſ- 
tion which philoſophers. have long Wenz, and which 92 
fophy could x never anſwer, | 


© Religion 


— 
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Religion informs us that miſery and ſin were produced 
| 2. 1 depravation of —— will . 
diſorder of the harmony of nature; and by that provi. 
dence which often places antidotes in the nei < of. 
diſons, vice was ed by miſery, left it ſhould ſwell ta 
i — —9—ç———— $f A | 0 13 

e of innocence and happineſs is ſo remote from 
that we have ever ſeen, that though we can cafily 8 
oſſible, and may therefore hope to attain it, yet our ſpecu, 
tions upan it muſt be general and confuſed. We can dif. 
cover that where there is univerſal innocence, there will 
obably be univerſal happineſs ; for why ſhould afflictions 
de permitted to infeſt beings who are not in danger of cor. 
ruption from bleſſings, and where there is no uſe of terrour 
nor cauſe of puniſhment ? But in a world like ours, where 
our ſenſes aſſault us, and our hearts betray us, we ſhould 
paſs on from erime to crime, heedleſs and remorſeleſs, if 
miſery did not ſtand in our way, and our own pains admo- 
niſn us of our folly. | vs MANS 2; * 
Almoſt all the moral good which is left among us, is the 
apparent effect 11 nd Ovid oh thu nk ni NA ts 
_ Goodneſs is divi — by divines into ſoberneſs, righteouſ. 
neſs, and godlineſs. Let it be examined how each of theſe 
duties would be practiſed if there were no phylical evil to 
enforce it. a ; | 
 BSobriety, or temperance, is nothing but the forbearance 
of pleaſure; and if pleaſure was not followed by pain, who 
would forbear it ? e ſee every hour thoſe in whom the 
defire of preſent indulgence overpowers all ſenſe of paſt and 
all foreſight of future miſery. * a remiſſion of T gout, 
the — 2 returns to his wine, and the glutton to. his 
feaſt; and if neither diſeaſe nor poverty were fel>or dread- 
ed, every one wauld fink down in idle ſenſuality, without 
any care of others, or of himſelf. To eat and drink, 
N down to ſleep, would be the whole buſineſs of man- 


ind. - | 

Righteouſneſs, or the ſyſtem of ſocial duty, may be ſub- 
8 into juſtice and charity. Of juſtice one of the 

leathen ſages has ſhewn, with great acuteneſs, that it was 
impreſſed upon mankind only by the inconveniences which 
injuſtice had produced. In the firſt ages,” ſays he, 
. men acted without any rule but the impulſe of deſire ; 
« they practiſed injuſtice upon others, and ſuffered it from 
others in their turn; but in time it was diſcovered, qr 


\ * 
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« the pain of ſuffering wrong was greater than the plea - 
« ſure of doing it; and mankind, by a general compact, 
« ſubmitted to the reſtraint of laws, and reſigned the plea» 
6 ſure to eſcape the p N.. 
Of charity it is ſuperfluous to obſerve, that it could have 
no place if there were no want; for of a virtue which could 
not be practiſed, the omiſſion could not be culpable. Evil 
is not only thè occaſional but the efficient cauſe of charity; 
we are incited to the relief of miſery by the conſciouſneſs 
that we have the ſame nature with the ſufferer, that- we are 
in danger of the ſame diſtreſſes, and may ſometimes im- 
plore the fame uffn. Eee 
' Godlineſs, or piety, is elevation of the mind towards ths 
Supreme Being, and extenſion of the thoughts of another 
life. The other life is future, and the Supreme Being, is 
inviſible. None would have recourſe to an inviſible power, 
but that all other ſubjects have eluded their hopes. None 
would fix their attention upon the future, but that they 
are diſcontented with the preſent. If the ſenſes were feaſt» 
ed with perpetual pleaſure, they would always keep the 
mind in ſubjection. Reaſon, has no authority over us, but 
by its power to warn us againſt evi. 
In childhood, while. our minds are yet unoccupied, re- 
ligion is impreſſed upon them, and the firſt years of almoſt 
| all who have been well educated are paſſed in a re- 
— diſcharge of the duties of piety. But as we advance 
orward into the crowds. of life, innumerable delight 
ſolicit our inclinations, and innumerable cares diſtract 
our attention; the time of youth is paſſed in noiſy frolicks z 
manhood is led on from hope to hope, and from project to 
project; the diſſoluteneſs of pleaſure, the inebriation of ſuc- 
ceſs, , the ardour of expectation, and the vehemence of com- : 
petition, ,chain down the mind / alike. to the preſent ſcene, 
nor is it remembered how ſoon this miſt of trifles muſt 'be 
ſcattered, and the bubbles that float upon the rivulet of life 
de loſt for ever in the gulph of eternity. Ta this conſidera» 
tion ſcarcely any man is awakened but by ſome preſling and 
reſiſtleſs evil. The death of thoſe from whom he derived 
his pleaſures. or to whom he deſtined his poſleſſians, ſome 
diſeaſe which ſhews him the vanity, of all external acquiſiti- 
ons, or the. gloom of age, which intercepts his proſpects 
f long enjoyment, forces him to fix his hopes upon another 
ate, and when he has contended with the tempeſts of life 
fill his ſtrength fails him, he flies at laſt to the ſhelter of 


religion. 
1 „ 
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That miſery does not make all virtuous, experience too 
certainly informs us; but it is no leſs. certain that of what 
virtue there is, miſery produces far the greater part. Phyſi- 


/ 


cal evil may be therefore endured with patience, ſince it is 


the cauſe of moral good z and patience itſelf is one virtue 
by which we rn _ that Rube in Mere evil 22 
be no more. 
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Ir ws « complaint which has been made fue time 6 
time, and whic b ſcems to have lately become more frequent, 
that Engliſh oratory, however forcible in argument, or 
elegant in expreſſion, is deficient and inefficacious, becauſe 
our ſpeakers want the grace and energy of action. 
Among the numerous projectors w o are defirous to re- 


my 1 and improxe our faculties, ſome are wil - 


to Ja ly the deficiency of our ſpeakers. We have 


more than one exhortation to ſtudy * 5 art of 


moving the paſſions, and have been encouraged to believe 
that our tongnes, however feeble in themſelves, may, by 
the help of our hands and legs, obtain an uncontroulable 
dominion over the moſt ſtubborn audience, animate the in- 


ſenſible, en engag ge the careleſs, force tears from the obdurate, 
ro 


and mon m the avaricious. _ 
If by flight of hand, or nimbleneſs of foot, all theſs 
wonders can be performed, he that ſhall neglect to attain 


the free uſe of his limbs may be juſtly cenſured as erimi- 


nally lazy. But I am afraid that no pecimen of ſuch ef- 
fects will eafily be ſhewn. If I could once find a fpeaker in 


Change- Alley raiſing the price of ſtocks by the power of per- 
f ſhould yery zealouſly recommend the 
. ſtudy of b. his art; but having never ſeen any action by which 


language was much afliſted, 1 have W ae _ 8 | 


ſuaſive — 


| 
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to doubt whether my countrymen are not blamed too haſtily 

for their CONF motionleſs utterance. ps i 4D: 4 = 
Foreigners of many nations accompany their ſpeech with 

action ; but why ſhould their example have more influence 
upon us than ours upon them? Cuſtoms are not to be 
9 — but for better. Let thoſe who deſire to reform 
us ſhew the benefits of the change propoſed. When the 
Frenchman waves his hands and writhes his body in recount- 

ing the revolutions of a game at cards, or the 'Neapolitan, 
who tells the hour of the day, ſhews upon his fingers the 
number which he mentions; I do not perceive that their 


manual exereiſe is of much uſe, or that they leave any image 


more deeply impreſſed by their buſtle and vehemence of 
commun aon 88 6G of FA 
Upon the Engliſh ſtage there is no want of action; but 
the difficulty of making it at once various and proper, and 


its perpetual tendency to become ridiculous, notwithſtand- 


ing all the advantages which art and ſhow, and cuſtom and 
prejudice, can give it, may prove how little it can be ad- 


mitted into any other place, where it can have no recom- 


mendation but from truth and nature. 5 en 
The uſe of Engliſh oratory is only at the bar, in the par- 
liament, and in the church. Neither the judges of our 
laws nor the repreſentatives of our people would be much 
affected by laboured geſticulation, or believe any man the 
more becauſe he rolled his eyes, or uffed his cheeks, or 
ſpread abroad his arms, or ſtamped the ground, or thump- 
ed his breaſt, or turned his eyes ſometimes to the cieling 
and ſometimes to the floor. Upon men intent only upon 
truth, the arm of an. orator has little power; a credible 
teſtimony, or a cogent, ergpments will overcome. all the art 
of modulation, and all the violence of contortion, _ 
It is well known that, in the city which may be called 
the parent of oratory, all the arts of mechanical perſuaſion 
were baniſhed from the court of ſupreme judicature. The 
judges of the Arespagus confideted; action ans yociferation 
as a fooliſh appeal to the external ſenſes; and unworthy to 
be practiſed before thoſe who had no deſire of idle amuſe - 
ment, and whoſe only pleaſure was to diſcover right. 
| Whether action may not be yet of uſe in churches, where 
the preacher addreſſes a mingled: audience, may deſerve 
enquiry. + It is certain that the ſenſes are more powerful as 
the reaſon is weaker; and that he whoſe ears convey little 
tokis mind, may ſometimes liſten with his eyes till truth 


* 
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may gradually take poſſeſſion. of his heart. If there be any 
uſe of geſticulation, it myſt be applied to the ignorant and 
rude, who will be more affected > e | » delight. 
ed by propriety. In the pulpit little action can roper 
for ps 5 — can illuſtrate nothing but that to * may 
be referred by nature or by cuſtom. He that imitates by 
his hand a motion which he deſcribes, explains it by natu- 
ral ſimilitudez he that lays his hand on his breaſt, when 
18 pity, enforces his words by a cuſtomary illuſion, 
But theology has few topicks to which action ay A ppro- 
priated ; that action which is vague and indeterminate will 
at laſt ſettle into habit, and habitual peculiarities are quickly 
ridiculous. ; | | 
It is perhaps the character of the Engliſh to deſpiſe 
trifles ; and that art may ſurely be accounted a trifle which 
is at once uſeleſs and oſtentatious, which can ſeldom be 
practiſed with propriety, and which, as the, mind is more 
cultivated, is leſs powerful. Yet as all innocent means are 
to be uſed for the propagation of truth, I would pot deter 
thoſe who are employed in preaching to common congrega · 
tions from any practice which they may ſind perſuaſive; for, 
compared with the converſion of ſinnera, propriety and 
elegance are leſs than nothing. | 


I 
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Ir is common to overlook what is near, by keeping the 
eye fixed upon ſomething remote. In the ſame manner 
ſent opportunities are neglected, and attainable good is 
bighted, y minds buſied in extenſive ranges; and intent 
; = future advantages. Life, however ſhort, is made 
ill ſhorter by waſte of time, and its prog reſs towards hap- 
— though naturally low, is yet retarded by unneceflary 


bour. | 
| The 


* 
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The difficulty of obtaining knowledge is univerſally con- 
feſſed. To fix deeply in the mind the principles of ſcience, 
to ſettle their limitations, and deduce he long ſucceſſion of - 
their conſequences ; to comprehend the whole compaſs of 
complicated ſyſtems, with all the arguments, objections, 
and ſolutions, and to repoſite in the intellectual treaſury 
the numberleſs facts, experiments, apophthegms, and po- 
ſitions, which muſt ſtand ſingle in the memory, and of 
which none has any perceptible connexion with ! reſt, 1s 
a taſk which, though undertaken with ardour and purſued 
with diligence, muſt at laſt be left unfiniſhed by the frailty - 
of our nature. 8 eker 2 
To make the way to learning either leſs ſhort or leſs 
ſmooth, is certainly abſurd ; yet this is the apparent effect 
of the prejudice which ſeems to prevail among us in favour 
of foreign authors, and of the'contempt of our native litera- 
ture, which this excurſive curioſity muſt ' neceſſarily pro- 
duce. Every man is more ſpeedily inſtructed by his own 
language, than by any other; before we ſearch the reſt of 
the world for teachers, let us try whether we may not ſpare 
our trouble by finding them atthome 
The riches of the Eugliſb language ate much greater than 
they are commonly ſuppoſed. Many uſeful and valuable 
books lie buried in ſhops and libraries, unknown and un- 
examined, unleſs ſome lucky compiler opens them by chance, 
and finds an eaſy ſpoil of wit and learning. I am far from 
intending to inſinuate, that other lauguages are not neceſ. 
= td him who aſpires to eminence, and whoſe whole life 
is devoted to ſtudy ; but to him who reads only for amuſe- 
ment, or whoſe purpoſe is not to deck himſelf with the ho- 
nours of literature, but to be qualified for domeſtick uſe- 
fulneſs, and fit down content with ſubordinate reputation, 
we have authors ſufficient to fill up all the vacancies: | 
his time, and gratify moſt of his wiſhes for informa- 
tion. Wen a F e 
Of our poets I need ſay little, becauſe they are 
the only authors to hom their country ern 1 
We conſider the whole ſucceſſion from Spenſer to P e, 48 
ſuperior to any names which the continent æan boaſt 3 and 
therefore the poets of other nations, however familiarly 
they may be ſometimes mentioned, are very little read, e 
cept by thoſe who deſign to borrow their beauties. - 
There is, I think, not one of the liberal arts which may 
not be tompetently learned in the Engl * 


” 
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He that ſearches after mathematical knowledge may buſy 
himſelf among his own countrymen, and will find one or 
other able to inſtruct him in every part of thoſe abſtruſe 
ſciences. He that is delighted with experiments, and wiſhes 
to know the nature of bodies from certain and viſible effects, 
is happily placed where the mechanical philoſophy was firſt 
eſtabliſhed by a publick inſtitution, and from which it was 
ſpread to all other countries K 1 

The more airy and elegant ſtudies of philology and criti- 
ciſm have little need of any foreign help. Though our lan- 

ge, not being very analogical, gives few opportunities 
or grammatical reſearches, yet we have not wanted authors 
who have conſidered the principles of ſpeech; and with 
critical writings we abound ſufficiently to enable pedantry to 
r pp rules which can ſeldom be obſerved, and vanity to 


. 


of books which are ſeldom read. | 
But our own language has, from the Reformation to- the 
preſent time, been chiefly dignified and adorned by the 
works of our divines, who, conſidered as commentators, 
controvertiſts, or preachers, have undoubtedly left all other 
nations far behind them. No vulgar language can 'boaſt 
ſuch treaſures of theological knowledge, or ſuch multitudes 
of authors at once learned, elegant, and pious. Other 
countries and other edmmunions have authors perhaps 
equal in abilities and diligence to ours; but if we unite 
number with excellence, there is certainly no nation which 
muſt not allow us to be ſuperior. morality little is 
neceſſary to be ſaid, becauſe it is comprehended in practical 
divinity, and is perhaps better taught in Engl ſermons | 
than in any other books ancient and modern. Nor ſhall I 
dwell on our excellence in metaphyſical ſpeculations, be- 
cauſe he that reads the works of our divines will eaſily diſ- 
cover how far human ſubtilty has been able to penetrate. 
Political knowledge is forced upon us by the form of our 
conſtitution ;z and all the myſteries of government are dif- 
covered in the attack or defence of every miniſter. © The 
original law of ſociety, the rights of ſubjects, and the prero- 
tives of kings, have been conſidered with the utmoſt nicety, 
ſometimes profoundly inveſtigated, and ſometimes fami- 
dp , on 5 - „ 
Thus copiouſly inſtructive is the Engliſb language; and 
thus ncedleſs is all recourſe to foreign writers. * —— 
1 | | retore 
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therefore make our neighbours proud. by ſoliciting help 


P o : * 4 4 
difliculties which we need not ſuffer. ' -.: 
e e N e 1 THIER : 
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Wuarzvnn is uſeful or honourable will be defired by 
many who never can obtain it; and that which cannot be 
obtained when it is deſired, artifice or folly will be diligent 
to counterfeit. | Thoſe to whom fortune has denied gold 
and diamonds decorate themſelves with ſtones and metals, 
which have ſomething of the ſhow but little of the value 
and every moral excellence or intellectual faculty has ſome 
vice or folly which imitates its appearance. ' _._ 
Every man wiſhes to be wiſe, and they who cannot be 
wiſe. are almoſt always cunning. The leis is the real diſ- 
cernment of thoſe whom buſineſs or converſation brings 
together, the more illuſions. are practiſed; nor is caution 
ever ſo neceſſary as with aſſociates or opponents of feeble 
minds. = 5 | „ 
Cunning differs from wiſdom as twilight from * day. 
He that walks in the ſunſhine goes n forward by the 
neareſt way; he ſees that where the path is ſtreight and 
even he may proceed in ſecurity, and where it is rough and 
crooked he eaſily complies with the turns, and avoids. the 
obſtructions. But the traveller in the duſk, fears more as 
hae ſees leſs ; he knows there may be danger, and therefore 
ſuſpects that he is never ſafe, tries every ſtep before he 
fixes his foot, and ſhrinks at. every noiſe leſt violence ſhould 
approach him. Wiſdom comprehends at once the end and 
the means; eſtimates eaſineſs or difficulty, and is cautious 
or confident in due proportion. Cunning diſcovers little at 
a time, and has no other means of certainty than multipli- 


i 


vhich we do not want, nor diſtourage our own induſtry by 


cation of ſtratagems and ſuperſluity of ſuſpicion. The man 
of ee ee conſiders that he can never be too ſafe, 
and therefore always keeps himſelf enveloped in a miſt, 
. impenetrable, as he hopes, to the eye of rivalry or curio- 


fity. | | 
pon this principle, Tom Double has formed a habit of 
eluding the moſt harmleſs queſtion. What he has no in- 
clination to anſwer, he pretends ſometimes not to hear, and 
endeavours to divert the / enquirer's attention by ſome other 
ſubject; but if he be preſſed hard by repeated interrogation, 
he always evades a direct reply. Aſk him whom he likes beſt 
on the ſtage ; he is ready to tell that there are ſeveral ex- 
cellent performers: Enquire when he was laſt at the coffee. 
houſe ; he replies, that the weather has been bad lately. 
Deſire him to tell the age of any of his acquaintance ; he 
immediately mentions another who is older or younger. 
Will Puzzle values himſelf upon a long mk He fore- 
ſees every thing before it will happen, though he never re- 
lates his prognoſtications till the event is paſt. Nothing 
has come to paſs for theſe twenty years of which Mr. Puzzle 
had not given broad hints, and told at leaſt that it was not 
_ to tell. Of thoſe predictions, which every conclu- 
on will equally verify, he always claims the credit, and 
wonders that his friends did not underſtand them. | He 
ſuppoſes very truly that much may be known which he 
knows not, and therefore pretends to know much of which 
he and all mankind are equally ignorant. I defired his opi- 
nion yeſterday of the German war, and was told, that if 
the Pryſhans were well ſupported, ſomething great may be 
expected; but that they have very — 2 — to 
encounter; that the Aaſtlrian general has long experience, 
and the Riſſians are hardy and reſolute; but that no human 
power is invincible. I then drew the converfation to our 
own affairs, and invited him to balance the probabilities of 
war and peace. He told me that war requires courage, and 
1 judgment, and that the time will come when it 
will be ſeen whether our ſkill in treaty is equal to our 


bravery in battle. To this general prattle he will appeal 
hereafter, and will demand to have his foreſight 2 
whoever ſhall at laſt be conquered or victorious. | 

With Ned Smuggle all is a ſecret. He believes himſelf 
watched by obſervation and malignity on every fide, and 
tejoices in the dexterity by which he has eſeaped ſnares 
' that never were laid: Ned holds that a man is On? 

| | G N cee 
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| — ? 8 tell the Nen 
— * rides out every morni 
the air, and pleaſes himſelf with thinking that nob . 
wer, he/has bern When he dines with a friend, he ney 
to his houſe the neareſt way, but © walks ip” à bye- 
to perplex' the ſeent. When he has *a coach called, 
he never tells him at the door the true place. to which he 
is going, — at yer him di- 
rections Where nobody can bear him. The 3 what he 
buys or ſells is Ow eoneealed. He often takes *Jodg- 
ings in the country by a wrong name, and thinks that the 
world is — he can be hid. All theſe tranſac- 


o other emcee pointy: book, "which; he HOOTERS 


or other amaze * ** 

It is remarked by Bacon, that many men try to procure 
reputation only RT jection of which, if they are once 
admitted; th , becauſe the deſign i is 
laid aſide. ts frinr of wi dom, lays he, ir the ruin of 
buſineſs. The le of cunning it privative; 10 


ſay nothing; and to do nothing, is the utmoſt of its reach, 
Yet men thus narrow by riatute,” and mean by art, are 
ſometimes able to tiſe by the miſcarriages of bravery and the 
openneſs of integrity; and by Watching failures” and 
ſnatching er portunities, obtain N which 2 
e to > nh R$". > LOS OT OF ee e 
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SAM SOFTLY. was bred a fugar-baket; but 1 
to a conſiderable eſtate on the death of his elder brother, h. 

retired early from buſineſs, married à fortune, and ſettled 
in a country houſe near Kentiſb- ton. Sam, who formeriy 
was a ſportſman, and in his — raes: to frequent 
Barnet races, 58 a high chaiſe; with a of feaſoned 
t Vor. IV 6 R * geldings, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


No. gy, 
months, the principal paſion 
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geldings. | During the ſummer 
aud employment of Sam: life is to viſits. in this vehicle," the 
| moſh e nobility and in.. different 
| = kingdom, with his wife and me select — 
eſe Pepe excurſions Sam — . 
es. He aſſiſts. the ſeveral pregnancies of his wi; 
* thews his chaiſe to the beſt advantage: he indulges his 
N — — curioſity for figery, which, fince he has turned 
. emdlacdan, has grown upon him to an extraordinary de- 
z he ane taſte and ſpirit; and. what i is above all, 
finds frequent opportunities of diſplaying to the — 4 — 
houſe he ſees, his knowledge of mily connecti 
At 5 „Sam was contented with driving a friend — 
London and his villa. Here he prided himſelf. in pointin 
out the boxes of the citizens on each fide of the road, wi 
an accurate detail of their reſpective failures or — in 


trade; and harangued on the ſeveral equipages that were 
-accidentally. paſfſing. Here, too, the ſeats, interſperſed on 
the nar bags oe afforded ample matter for Sam's curious 


Giſcoxeries. for one, he told his companion, a rich Jeu 
offered money ;; and that, a retired. widow; was. courted 
ther, by an eminent dry- ſalter. At the ſame tima he 

9 — d the utility, and enumerated the expences, of the 

Wenger turnpike. But Sam's ambition is «+ preſent — 

tio nobler — 

When the happy hour of the annual expadition den, 
the ſeat of the chaiſe is furniſhed with Ogilvy's Book of Roads, 
and a choice quantity of cold . The moſt alarming 
diſaſter which can happen to our hero, who thinks he 
throws a whip admirably well, is to be overtaken in a road 
which affords no quarter for wheels. Indeed, few men 

Neſs more {kill or diſcernment for concerting and conduct- 
ing a party of pleaſure. When a ſeat is to be ſurveyed, he 
has a peculiar talent in ſelecting ſome ſhady bench in the 
park, where the company may moſt — refreſh 
themſelyes with cold ton ngues chicken, and French rolls ; 
and is — ſagacious in diſcovering what cool temple in the 
garden will be beſt adapted for drinking tea, brought for this 
— in the afternoon, and from which the chaiſe. may 

reſumed with the greateſt convenience. In viewing the 
houſe itſelf, he is — attracted by the chairs and 
beds, aoncerni = coſt of which his minute enquiries 
generally gain the oleareſt information. An agate table 
er erer his eyes from the an capital ſtrokes of _ 

iy 
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bens, and a Turkey carpet has more tl th 4 Titian. 
am, however, dwells with ſome attention on the family 


portraits, particularly the moſt modern ones; and as this 
is topick on whieh the houſe-keeper uſually harangues in 


a more copious ee he takes this opportunity of im- 


ptoving "bis knowle ge of intermarriages. Yet notwith- 


ſtanding this e of ſatisfaction, Sam has ſome ob- 
jection to all he ſees. One houſe has too much gilding; 
at another, the chimney- pieces are all monuments; at 4 
third, he conjectures that the beautiful canal muſt certai 
be dried up in 4 het ſummer. He deſpiſeg che ftatues 2 
Wilt, becauſe lie thinhs he cn fes ue better « 
K 222 Abdey, But chere is one geferat 
wich ke is fute to make at dmoſt every houſe, wha 
i thoſe which ate mon diſtir He ales that 
the apartments ate Extremely ine bur addy,- with: 2 ſier/ 
that they are tos fine to be inhabited. | 

Miſapphied genins mot cortitionily proves Adiculons/ 
Had Sam, as Watwre intendeck, X eonvirived in 


the calmer and leſs” 
de might have deen x — ion and adele > chatacter᷑· 
es his life in 4 fe. 


At pfreſent he idlene fe, 

which neither degree nhl zer N, ends, Te 

nat Ci eee TE a 

 Eoriterti ten 24 88 

i cum jor att? is ac quaintec only with coſe fu. 
jelts on w he has enge © talks e Which * 16 108 

muerte es andert . 


* * 


he beneſtted fociety; u expoles' to 
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| II. is common to find young men ardent and diligent in 
the purſuit of knowledge; but the progreſs of life 2 often 
produces ny and indifference z and not — Who 
are at to chuſe their buſineſs and amu ements, but 
thoſe likewiſe whoſe profeſſions engage them in literary 
enquiries, paſs the latter part of their time without improve- 
ment, and ſpend the day rather in any other. entertainment 
than that which they might find among their books. 
pr This abatement of the yigour of curioſity is ſometimes 
imputed to. the inſufficiency of 2 are ſuppoſ- 
7 to remit their labours, uſe they find their labours to 
have been yain z and to ſearch no- pr 4g ng truth and 
wildom, becauſe they at laſt deſpair of wg om ned 
Rut this, reaſon is for the moſt part v lſely aſbgned. 
Of horning, as of virtue; it ma — 8 that it. is at 
once honoyred and neglected. MN er forſakes it will for 
ever logk after it with longing, lament the loſs which he 
does not endeavour to repair, and deſire he good which he 
wants reſolution to ſeize and keep. The idler never 2 
23 his own idleneſs, nor does any man repent of 
— nce of his youth. 

o many hindrances may obſtruct the acquiſition of 
knowledge, that there is little reaſon for wondering that it 
is in a few hands. To the greater part of mankind the du- 
ties of life are inconſiſtent with much and the hours 
which would ſpend upon letters mult be ſtolen from 
tions and their families. — ſuffer them- 
lured by more ſpritely and luxurious pleaſures 

the tion, where they find ſeldom 
more thai 4 calm delight, ſuch as, „ greater than all 
others, its certainty and its duration being reckoned with 
= power of gratification, js yet eaſily quitted for ſome 

— joy, which the preſent moment offers, and 

n put out reach. 1 


It is the great excellence of learning, that it borrows v 
little from time or place; it is not confined to ſeaſon a 
climate, to cities or to the country, but may be cultivated 
and enjoyed where no other pleaſure can be obtained... But 
this qua 77 which conftirutes much of its value, is one 
occaſion of neglect; what may be done at all times with 
equal propriety,- is deferred — day to day, till the mind 
is gradually reconciled to the omiſſtion, and the attention is 
— to other objects,. Thus habitual idleneſs gains tov 
much power to be conquered, and the ſoul ſhrinks from 
the idea of intellectual labour and intenſeneſs of medita- 
tion. ' * 141 
That thoſe who att to ee learning dates 
obſtruct it, cannot be denied; the continual * lication 
bf books not only diſtracts choice, but difap eite ena. 
To him that has moderately ſtored his wine with'images,; 
few writers afford any novelty; or What little they have to 
add ** the common wa learning, . buried in the - 
maſs general notions, that, like ſilver min with dle 
ore of lead, it is too little to pay for the — 
W LIED on 2 
a title, at laſt s weary examini ons i d 
to conſider all . — 2 
There are indeed ſome | 
they never "deceive: ' He "pa 
times, undertakes only to decorate isi facts 4 her new 
beauties of method or of ſtyle, or at moſt to illuſtrate them 
by his own reflections. The author of 'a ſyſtem, Whether 
moral or phyſical, is obliged to nothir beyond eare of ſe⸗ 
lection and regularity of diſpoſition. ©- But there are others 
who claim the name of aut mer to diſgrace it, and 
fill the world with volumes only to bury letters in their 
con rubbiſn. The traveller, who tells, in a —— 
folio, that he faw the Pantbeon at Rome, and the Medicvan 
Venus at Florence the natural hiſtorian; who, deſcribing' | 
productions of a narrow iſland, recounts all that it has i. 
common with every other part of the world; the colleQor 
of antiquities, that accounts thing a"curiſity'which 
the ruins of Herculaneum happen to emit, though an inſtru- 
ment already ſhewn' in a thoufand repoſitories,” or a cup 
common to the ancients, the moderns, and all mankind ; 
may be juſtly cenſured as the perſecutors of ſtudents, and 
the thieves bog that Way which ”_ can be 9 1 4. 
e None 
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the zutl 2 miſgries 1 zrefore for the 


common permiſſo n, iq you and 
readers, by . w 1 bel 8 5 my heart, aft, though 1 


—— we find 


1 _ ren either aſh 1 gk Tp 
2 —— rugality à in. 

2 . with Wile 4 we, hut e. bo the eaſy and gbvious 
have every year add- 


= pending leſs than 
* my ſtock. pos pin expect te have a ng vn 
ommas-comal | at the 3 


zin, = rejected I oxertures 
W wha had den thauſand 


d when he 


J took 
1 in about ten 8 to retire 
E and leave him eſtabliſhed in the 


$ be was diligent and elbe, — the 

ſhop before I= opened, and when it was ſhut, always 
examined the pins of the window. In any intermiſſion of 
N it was his _— * to por the ledger, 
— alp haben Py 0 he ws when I obſerved how 
his head over a bad debts and 

— — be. would wi 40 me when I told him that he 
MY ne 0g of office become an alderman. I 
We 
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We lived? with mutual gonfidence, till onjuckily 
2 viſit was paid him by: two of his ſchoelfellows; hq were 
placed, I ſuppoſe; in the army, becauſe 'they-wete At Un 
nothing better: they came glittering in the military dreſs; 
accoſted their old ac N and invited him to a ta 
where, as jI have been ſince informed: they ridiculed 
meanneſs of commerce, and wondered how a youth of ſpirit | 
7 nd the: prime of life behind u far en Diuoruf wo) 
not fuſperd an uy miſchief, - I knee my Yon! was 
= * iow money in his pocket} and-wa better able td 
pay his reckoning than his companùms; and expected to 
ſee him retutn triumphing in his advantages, and con- 
gratulating himſelf: that he was not one of «thoſe + who 
expoſe their heads to a muſquet bullet for three: {killings 
a day. ebnet ** antenne . 644 g IT 2411 
He retutnen Follow and thoughtful 3 Iduppoted hem ur 95 
for tlie —— fortune of his friends; and tried to comfort 
him, by Taying ng that the war would ſoon be at an endy and 
_ they had any honeſt occupation, half- pay would be 
He looked at meiwnh; indignation ; and 
frarehing up his candle. reyes parrot up 5 ard 
e l. w/e hn ot F104 39& 7 
ſhould hope toi ſeen haue, 1 all. a Boy 1 
ceive, uk let him go $0.98 . to Necp away his folly. Next 
day he made two in — in tlie Parks bill;/Cifobliged- 2 
cuſtomer by ſurly anfwers, - and. dated: all Ris entries in 
the journal in a wrong month. At _night/he met his mili- 
— companions again came homelates and rann wich 
maid 6 280 a 
From this fatal interview: be had gradually: loſt all hls. 
laudable paſſions and deſires. He ſoon grew uſeleis zn the 
ſhop, where, indeed, I did not willingly truſt him any 
longer: fot he often miſtook the price of goods to his 
own loſs, and eg gave "A . note inſtead a a 
receipt. 
Il did not know to what degree he was corrupted, till an 
honeſt taylor gave me notice that he had beſpoke a laced 
ſuit, which was to be left for him at a houſe kept by the 
liſter of one of my journeymen. I went to this clandeſtine 
lodging, and find, to my amazement, all the ornaments of 
a fine gentleman, which he has taken u credit, or pur- 


92 chaſed with money ſubducted from the 


This detection has made him deſperate. He'now openly 
Fire his reſolution to be a gentleman; ” that his ſoul 
IS. 
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s tos great for 2 counting- houſe; ridicules the converſation 
of city taverns; talks of new plays, and boxes, and ladies 
— — for his toaſts ; carries filver, for readineſs, 
ket; and comes home at night — 
. — 2, at the door, as have more than once 
ught the watchmen from their ſtands. + 
e expences will not hurt us; and 1 could forgive : 
few juvenile Foliks, if he would be careful of the main; 
favourite topick is contempt. of | money, which, he 
— is of no uſe but to be ſpent. Riches, without honour, 
he holds empty things; and once told me to my face, chat 
l p = were only purveyors to men of ſpirit. 
He is always impatient in the company of his old felons 
and ſeldom ſpeaks till he is warmed with wine z he then 
entertains us with accounts that we do not deſire to hear, of 
intrigues among lords and ladies, and quarrels between 
— thi 22 ſhews a miniature on hie- ſnuff-box, 


and wonders any , n 
without $814k, 99146; 8 
1 a 2 an and po all ehiv might be born 


6 the boy could upon his pretenſipns. But, whatever he 
he is yet far from the accompliſtunents which 
endtevoutct to purchaſe at ſo deat a rate. I have 
— him in publick places, He ſneaks in like a man 
that knows he is rn be; he is proud to 
| 2 teſt ſalutation, and often claims it when = 
Other men receive —— 1 
ear 


my be booby looks always more 

Idler, tell him what muſt at laſt — + whom 
pride will not ſuffer to be a trader, —— tang 

A he ies 79 «f 
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Hal a king of Is dt 6 s:in n bis youth the 44 
renowned of the Northern warriors. His martial atchieve- 
ments remain engraved on a pillar of flint in the rocks of 
Hanga, and are to this day ſolemnly. carroled to the harp 
the Laplanders, at the fires with which they celebrate 5 | 
nightly feſtivities. | Such was his intrepid dirt, that he 
ventured to paſo the lake Verber to the iſle of Wizartls, 
where he deſcended alone into the dreary vault in which a 
magician had been kept bound for fix ages, and read the 
Gothick characters inſcribed on his brazen mace, His eye 
was fo piercing, that, as antient chronicles report, he could 
blunt the weapons of his enemies only by 3 at them. 
At twelve years of age he carried an iron veſſel of a prodigi- 
ous weight, for the length of five furlongs, in the preſence 
of all the chiefs of his father's caſtle. 
Nor was he leſs celebrated for: his 2 and. wiſdom. 
Two of his proverbs are yet remembered and repeated 
among . 6. To expreſs the vigilance of the Supreme 
Being, he was wont to ſay, Odin's belt is alwways' buckled. 
To ſhew that the moſt proſperous: condition of life is often 
hazardous, his leſſon was, ¶ ben you ſlidd on the fmoothe 
ice, beware of pits beneath. He 94 ny his coun — | 
when they were once preparing to leave the frozen de 
Lapland, and reſolve to ſeek ſome warmer climate, by _ 
them, that the Eaſtern nations, notwithſtanding their boaſted 
fertility, paſſed every night amidſt the horrors of anxious 
apprehenſion, —— were — affrighted, and almoſt 


| ſtunned, every morning, with the noiſe of the ſun while he 


was riſing. - 
His temperance. and ſeverity * manners were his chief 
FP! raiſe. In his early years he neyer taſted wine ; nor _— 
e drink out of a painted cup. He conſtantly ' 
armour, with his in his hand; nor would * 2 
battle · are whoſe handle was inlaid with braſs. wy not, 
owevers 


„„ W rn mag 


however, perſevere in this contempt of luxury; nor did 
he cloſe his days with honour. 
One evening, after _ the Gulos, or wild-dog, be. 
ing bewildered in a ſolitary foreſt, and having paſſed the 
fatigues of the day withqut apy, interval of refreſhment, he 
diſcovered a large ſtore of honey in the hollow of a pine. 
This was a dainty which he had never taſted before; and 
being at once faint and hungry, he fed greedily upon it. 
From this unuſual and delicious repaſt he received ſo much 
ſatisfaction, that, at his return home, he commanded hone 
to be ſerved up at his table every day. His palate, by de- 
grees, became refined and vitiated; he began to loſe his 
native reliſn for ſimple fare, and contraſted a habit of in- 

' Qulging himſelf in delicacies; he ordered the delightful 
gardens of his caſtle to be thrown open, in which the moſt 
juſcious fruits had been ſuffered to ripen and decay, unobſery. 
ed and untouched, for many revolving autumns, and gratifi- 
ed his appetite with luxurious deſſerts. At length he found 
it expedient to introduce wine, as an agreeable improvement, 
or a neceſſary ingredient, to his new way of living; and 
having once taſted it, he was tempted, by little and little, 
to give a looſe to the excefies of intoxication, His general 

ſimplicity of life was changed; he perfumed his apartments 
by 3 the wood of the moſt aromatick fir, and com- 
manded his helmet to be ornamented with beautiful rows 

of the teeth of the rein-deer. Indolence and effeminacy 
ſtole upon him by pleaſing and imper je gradations, 
relaxed the ſinews of his reſolution, and extinguiſhed his 
thirſt of military glorr. * 4 | 

While Hacho was thus immerſed in pleaſure and in re- 

poſe, it was reported to him, one morning, that the pre- 

_.ceding night, a diſaſtrous omen had been diſcovered, ang 
that bats and hideous birds had drunk up the oil which 
nouriſhed the perpetual lamp in the temple of Odin. 
About the fame time, à meſſenger arrived to tell him, that 
the king of Norway had invaded his kingdom with a formi- 
dabbe army. HHacho, terrified as he was with the omen of 

the night, and enervated with indulgence, rouzed himſelf 

from his voluptuous lethargy, and recollecting fome faint 
and few ſparks of veteran valour, marched forward to 
meet him. Both armies joined battle in the foreſt. where 

- Hacho had been loft after hunting; and it ſo happened, that 

the king of Norway challenged him to ſingle combat, near 

the place where he had taſted the honey. The E 


v v 


C 
ſtruck his head from his body, uttered this excla- 

—— which the Laplandery (till uſe as an early jeſſon do 
their —— 45 2 . man 1 — date his 3 

« tion” from temptation. ow juſtiy do 1 fall a 
« ſacrifice to floth and luxury, in the place where I firſt 
yielded to thoſe allurements which ſeduced me to deviate 
1 from te N the honey which L 
s taſted in this foreſt, and not the ne hs ay) * of 
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Ir may, 1 think, he ;uftly obſerved, that * books: Asp 
point their readers more than the narratians of travellers, 
One part of mankind is naturally curious. ta Jearn the ſenti- 
ments, manners, and conthition of the reſt; and every mind 
that has leiſure or power to extend its views, - muſt be de- 
firous of knowing in what proportion Providence: has diſtri- 
buted the bleſſings of nature, or the e arts 
among the ſ nations. of- the cart. 12 

This general deſire eaſily procures readers to every ton 
from which it can expect gratification.” The -adventuyer 
upon unknown goaſts, and the defcriber of diſtant regions, 
is always welcome as a man who has laboured for the plez- 
ſure of others, and who is able to enlarge our knowledge | 
and reQify our ions; but when the volume is opened, 

is found but ſuch general accounts. as leave no, dif 

tinc idea behind . or fubh münute enunacuntions ae 
few can read with either profit or delight. 

Every writer of travels ſhould confidex, that, like all 
other authors, he undertakes either to witrudt or pleaſe, 
or ty A 6 n with . He that: iuſtrucke 


mon 
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ehief, languid and long diſuſed to arms; was ſoon ver- 


muſt offer to the mind ſomething to be imitated, or ſome- 
thing to be avoided; he that pleaſes muſt offer ne images 
to his reader, and enable him to form a tacit compariſon of 
his cen ſtate with that of others. ed 31 thai las tive 
The greater part of travellers tell 2 becauſe their 
method of travelling ſupplies them with nothing to be told. 
He that enters a town at night and ſurveys it in che morning, 
and then haſtens away to another place, and gueſſes at the 
manners of the inhabitants by the entertainment which his 
inn afforded him, may pleaſe himſelf for a time with a haſty 
change of ſcenes, and a confuſed remembrance of palaces 
and churches; he may gratify his eye with variety of land- 
ſcapes, and regale his palate with a fucceſſion of vintages; 
dut let him be contented to pleaſe himſelf without endeavour- 
ing to diſturb others, Why ſhould he record excurſions by 
which nothing could be learned, of wiſh to make a ſhow 
knowledge, which, without ſome power of intuition un- 
known to other mortals, he never could attain ? 
Of thoſe who croud the world with their itineraries, ſome 
have no other purpoſe than to deſcribe the fare of the ebun - 
try; thoſe who ſit idle at home, and are curious to know 
what is done or ſuffered in diſtant countries, may be in- 
formed by one of theſe wanderers, that on a certain day he 
ſet out early with the caravan, and in the firſt hour's march 
faw, towards the ſouth, a hill covered. with trees, then 
aſſe — a ſtream, _ ran 1 a ſwift 
courſe, but which is dry in the ſummer months; 
that an hour after — fomerhing to the right which 
looked at a diſtance like a caſtle with towers, but which 
he diſcovered afterwards to be 'a' craggy rock; that he 
then entered a valley, in which he faw ſeveral trees 
tall and flouriſhing, watered by a rivulet not mark- 
ed in the maps, of which he was not able to learn 
the name; that the road afterwards grew ſtony, and the 
country uneven, where he obſerved among the hills many 
hollows worn by — and ora told. that — _ 
able only part of the year; that going on they found 
— of f building, das — a — — ſecure the 
paſs, or to reſtrain the robbers, of which the preſent inhabi- 
tants can give no other account than that is is — 
fairies z that they went to dine at the foot of a rock, and 
travelled the reſt of the day along the banks of a river, from 


which the road turned aſide towards evening, and broughs 


W 
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ble town, but which afforded them neither good victuals 

nor commodious. lodging. DE Oe : 

Thus he conducts his reader through wet and dry, over 
rough and ſmooth, without incidents, without reflection 3 


and, if he obtains his company for another day, will dif- 


miſs him again at hight, equally fatigued with a like ſuc- 
ceſſion of rocks and ſtreams, mountains and ruins. | 
This is the common ſtyle of thoſe ſons of enterprize, who 
viſit ſavage countries, and range through ſolitude and deſo- 
lation; who paſs a deſert, and tell that it is ſandy; who 
croſs a valley, and find: that it is green. There are others 
of more delicate ſenſibility, that viſit only the realms of ele- 
gance and ſoftneſs ; that wander through 1talian palaces, 
and amuſe the gentle reader with catalogues. of pictures; 
that hear maſſes in magnificent churches, and recbunt the 
number of the pillars or variegations of the payement. And 
there are yet others, who, in diſdain of ttifles, copy in- 
{criptions elegant and rude, ancient and modern; = tran 
ſeribe into their book the walls of every edifice, ſacred or 
civil. He that reads theſe books muſt confider his labour 
as its own. reward; for he will find nothing on which atten- 
tion can fix, or which memory can retaien. 
He that would travel for the entertainment of others, 
ſhould remember that the great object of remark is human 
life. Every nation has ſomething particular in its manufac- 
_ tures, its works of genius, its medicines, its agriculture, its 
cuſtoms, and its policy. He only is a uſeful traveller, who 
brings home ſomething by which his country may be bene- 
fited ; who procures ſome ſupply of want, or ſome mitigati- 
on of evil, which may enable his readers to compare their 
condition with that of others, to improve it whenever it is 
worſe, and whenever it is better to enjoy it. 
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1 AM the daughter of 4 gentleman, who during his life= 
time enjoyed a ſmall income which aroſe. from a penſion 
from the court, by which he was enabled to live in a genteel 
and comfortable manner. | | 
By the fituation in life in which he was pfaced, he wat 
frequently introduced into the company of thoſe of much 
greater fortunes than his own, among whom he was always 
received with complaiſance, and treated with civility, _ 
At ſix years of age I was fent to a boarding-fchool in the 
country, at which I continued till my father's death. This 
melancholy event happened at a time when I was. by no 
means of ſufficient age to manage for myſelf, while the paſ- | 
lions of youth continued unſubJued, and before experience 
could guide my ſentiments or my actions, | | 
I was then taken from ſchool by an uncle, to the care 
f whom my father had committed me on his dying-bed. 
With him I lived ſeveral years; and as he was unmarried, 
the management of his family was committed to me. In 
this character I always endeavoured to acquit myſelf, if 
not with applauſe, at leaſt without cenſure. | 
At the age of twenty-one, a .young gentleman of ſome 
fortune paid his addreſſes to me, and offered me terms of 
marriage. This propoſal I ſhould readily have accepted, 
becauſe from vicinity of reſidence, and from many opportu- 
nities of obſerving bis behaviour, I had in ſome ſort con- 
tracted an affection for him. My uncle, for what reaſon | 
do not know, refuſed his- conſent to this alliance, though 
it would have been complied with by the father of 
young, gentleman ;- and as the future condition of my life 
ras wholly dependant on him, I was not willing to diſoblige 
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him, and therefore, though unwillingly, declined the 
offer. | 5 V 
My uncle, who poſſeſſed a plentiful fortune, frequently 
hinted to me in converſation, that at his death I ſhould be 
provided for in ſuch a manner that Lhouldbe able: tl make 
my future life comfortable and happy. As this promiſe - 
was often repeated, I was the leſs anxious about any provi- 
fon for myſelf. In a ſhort time my uncle was taken ill, 
and though all poflible means were made uſe of for his xe- 
The ſorrow: ariſing from the loſs of a. relation, by whom 
I had been always treated with the greateſt kindnels, how- 
ever grievous, was not the worſt of my misfortunes... Ag 
he enjoyed an almoſt yainterrupted ſtate of health, he was 
the leſs. mindful of his diſſolution, and died inteſtate 3 by 
. which means his whole, fortune devalued ta a neater rela- 
tion, the heir at law. n.... ĩͤ packs araes 
Thus excluded from all hopes of oy in che manner 
with which 1 have fo long flattered myſelf, I am doubtful 
what method- I ſhall take to procure a decent maintenance. 
L have been educated, in a manner that. has ſet me above 2 
ſtate of ſervitude, and my ſituation renders. me, unfit, far 
the compan of thoſe with whom I have hitherto converſed. 
But, th diſappointed in my expectations, I do not 
deſpair. I will hope that aſſiſtance may ſtill be obtained 
for innocent diſtreſs, and that friendſhip, though rare, is 
yet not impoſſihla to be found. e „ iv 
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As 0, 70 * was one day wanderi — the 

Org dat, muſing on the me day wr of 5 
— - ſhops offered to his view, and obſerving the dif- 
ferent occupations which buſied the multitudes on every 
fide, he was awakened from the tranquillity of meditation 
by a crowd that obſtructed his paſſage. He raiſed his eyes, 
and ſaw the chief viſier, who, having returned from the 
divan, was entering his palace. _ | 

Ortogrul mingled with the attendants, and being ſoppoled 
to have ſome petition for the viſier, was permitted to enter. 
He ſurveyed the ſpacioufneſs of the apartments, admired 
the walls hung with golden tapeſtry, and the floors covered 
with ſilken carpets, and deſpiſed the fmple neatneſs of his 
own little habitation. 

Surely, ſaid he to himſelf, this palace i is the ſeat of hap- 
pineſs, where pleaſure ſucceeds to pleaſure, and diſcontent 
and ſorrow can have no admiſſion. Whatever Nature has 
provided for the delight of ſenſe, is here ſpread forth to be 
enjoyed. What can mortals hope or imagine, which the 
maſter of this palace has not obtained? The diſhes of 
Luxury cover his table, the voice of Harmony lulls him in 
his bowers; he breathes the fragrance of the groves of Jawa, 

and ſleeps N the down MK the cygnets & Ganges. He 
ſpeaks, and his mandate i is obeyed; he wiſhes, and his 
wiſh is gratified ; all whom he ſees obey him, and all whom 
he hears flatter him. How different, Ortogrul, is thy con- 
dition, who are doomed to.the perpetual torments of un- 
fatisfied deſire, and who haſt no amuſement in thy power 
that can withhold thee from thy own refſections ] They 
tell thee that thou art wiſe; but what does wiſdom avail 
yu cg wag None will flatter the poor, and, the wiſe 

r of flattering themſelves. That man 
is — the moſt wretched of the ſons of wretchedneſs, 


who as with his own faults and follies always before * 
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and who has none . him 2 and 
* . 

271 1 A 1725 this mon avour to be rich. 
Full of his new reſolution, he ut bimſelk ; in his — 
ber for ſix. months, to deliberate 70 e ſhould grow rich . 
he ſotnetimes pro fed to offer himſelf as. , counſellor an | 
one of the kings 7 , and ſometimes r olved to "of for | 
diamonds in "anna of Golconda, One day after ſome 
hours paſſed in violent fluctuation of opinion, fleep n 

bly ſeized him in his chair; he dreamed that he was ran 
ing a deſert country in Teatch of Torrie one tht might teach - 
him to grow rich; and as he ſtood on the top of a TE 
ed with cypreſs, in doubt whither to direct his ſteps, his 
father appeared on. : ſudden ſtanding before him, Ortogrul, - 
ſaid the old man, I; know-thy. ten ez _ 
ther; turn thine eye on the oppo te mountain, 
looked, and ſaw a torrent tumbling down the Meg a cn ; 
ing with the noiſe of thunder, and ſcattering its foam on 
the impending woods. Now, faid his father, behold the 
valley that lies between the hills. Ortogrul looked, and 
eſpied a little well, out of which ifſued a ſmall riyulet. 
Tell me now, faid his father, doſt thou wiſh for ſudden 
affluence, that may pour upon thee like the mountain tor- 
=_ or for a ſlow and ual encreaſe, reſembling the. 
rill gliding from the well? Let me be quickly rich, faid 
Ortogrul ; let the $9den & ſtream be quick and violent, 


Look round thee, his. father, once again. Ortogrul- 
looked, and the channel of the torrent dry and 
duſty z but the rivulet from the well, he traced 
it to a wide . ich the ſupply, ſlow and conſtant, kept 
always full. He waked, and determined bo ”__ 1 eh 
ſilent profit, and pepierening W 12 55 
1 ſold his patrimo: he: engaged ir 
in tw ears pure 
houſe, equal A: 


enjoy y all the felicity 
afford. Ihen ſoon „ 
3 to be 2 He; 


heard his fl 12 ay = | 
Vos e ion gh, W 2555 


have ue: = 


ian trier Noa 
Lait unable te belidye- them. His own heart” told Rif ft 


frailties, bis o anding reproached him with hiy 
faults, How long; Haid he, with 4 deep ſigh, have 1 been 
labouring in vain 5 wealth which at laſt is uſeles 
Let no mas hereafter Wee eee 
wiſe to be * þ 4 q | 

| . 12 Its 
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Tus 3 wad defect of lar te dave . 
very frequent complaints among the rr there. ftill 
remain many werds among us undefined, are very ne- 
ceſſary to be rightly underſtood, and which produce very 
miſchievous mi akes when 1 * 

J lived in a ſtate of celibse beyond che time. . 
the hurry firſt of pleaſure, and aſterwards of bufineſs, f 
felt no want of a domeſtiek n 
weary of labour, Bi nya} ator weary of idleneſs, 

Abe it reaſonable to the 3 of life, and to 

k fome folace of my cares in female tenderneſs, and 
fome amuſement of my leifare in female ehearfulneſs. 

The choice which has been delayed is commonly 
made-at faft with great caution. My reſolution was, to 
WY . and to marry only in compliance 
| reafort. I drew upon a page of my book 
2 of all female virtues and vices, with the vices 
which border apon virtue, and the virtues which are 
allied to every Vice. I conſidered that wit was farcaſtick, 
> ms he. mma; that wrarice IE 


* 
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and ignorance obſequious art having eſtimiated-the god 
and evil of every quality, e wy ct ter my own diligence, and 
that of my friends, to find the lady in whom nature and 
reaſon had reached that hap PP) mediocrity which is Equally 
remote from exuberance and deficience. 

Every woman had her admirers and het cenfuters ; and 
the expectations which one raiſed were by another quent 
deprefſed : yet there was one in whoſe favour almoſt a 
ſutfrages concurred. Miſs Gentle was univerſally allowed to. 
be a good ſort of woman. Her fortune was not large, but 
ſo prudently managed, that ſhe wore finer clothes, and ſaw 
more company, than many who were known to be twice 
as rich. Miſs Gertles viſits were every where welcome; 
| _ whatever family ſhe favoured” wi 

ways left behind 1. ſuch a degree of kindneſs 2s recom- 
—_ her to others. Every day extended her acquaint- 
ance; and all who knew her declared that they, never 
met with a better ſort of woman. | 
To Miſs Gentle I. made 15 addreſſes, and was 2 
with great ef. of temper 7 did not in the days of 


her company, ſhe 5 


courtſhip aſſume the priolle impoſin —_ com- 


mands, or reſenting light o 5 If I forgot any of her 
njunctions, I was gently reminded ; if I miſſed the minute 
of appointment, I was eaſily forgiven. I forefaw nothing 
in marriage but a halcyon calm, and longed for the ha ts 
neſs which was to be Gund | in the inſeparable ſociety o 
good ſort of woman. 

The jointurewas 1 the intervention of friends, 
and the day came in hi Gentle was made mine for 
ever. The firſt month was paffed eaſily enough in receiv- 
| — and repa the civilities * dur friends. The bride 

ctiſed wi pr exaQtnefs all the niceties of ceremony, 
Ur diſtributed her notice in the moſt punctilious pro- 
portions to the friends who furrouinded us with their  bappy 
auguries. 

. the time ſoon came when we were left to ü 
and were to DNA of ures from each other, and I 
then 1 t 1 was not formed to be much de- 
lighted by 4 good ger of woman. Her = priaciple is, 
450 the a of a family muſt not be bro Every hour 
of the day has its employment inviolably appropriated; nor 
will any importunty erſuade her to walk in the garden at 
the time which ſhe has devoted to her needlework, or to 
fit up ſtairs in that part of the forenoon which ſhe has ac» 

S 2 cultomed 


She daily exerciſes her benevolence by 
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euſtomed herſelf to ſpend in the back parlour. She allows 
herſelf to fit half an hour after breakiaſt, and an hour af- 


: ker dinner; while I am talking or reading to her, the keeps 


r eye upon her watch, and when... the minute of | depar- 
fure comes, will leave an argument unfiniſhed, or the in- 
trigue of a play unraveled. She once called me to ſupper 
when I was watching an eclipſe, and ſummoned me at 
N time to bed when I was going to give directions 
at a fire. 1 55 | WITTY ff 20 min 
Fer converſation is ſo habitually cautious, that ſhe never 
talks to me but in general terms, as to one whom it is dan- 
gerous to truſt, For diſcriminations of character ſhe has no 
names: all whom ſhe mentions are honeſt men and a 
able women. She ſmiles not by ſenſation, but by practice. 
Her laughter is never excited but by a joke, and her notion 
of a joke is not very delicate. The repetition of a good 
joke does not weaken its effect; if ſhe has laughed once, 
ſhe will laugh again. 5 n,, 
; She is an enemy to nothing but ill- nature and pride; but 
ſhe has frequent reaſon to lament that they are ſo frequent 
in the world. All who are not 1 r pleaſed with the 
good and bad, with the elegant and groſs, with the witty 
and the dull, all who diſtinguiſh excellence from defect, 
ſhe conſiders as ill-natuted ; and ſhe condemns as proud all 
who repreſs impertinence or quell preſumption, or expect 
reſpect from any other eminence than that of fortune, to 
which ſhe is always willing to pay homage, 

There are none whom ſhe openly hates; for if once ſhe 
ſuffers, or believes herſelf to ſuffer, any contempt or inſult, 
ſhe never diſmiſſes it from her mind, but takes all opportuni- 
ties to tell how eafily ſhe can forgive. There are none whom 


_ the ſoves much better than others; for when any of her ac- 


aintance decline in the opinion of the world, the always 


fads it inconvenient to viſit them; her affection continues 


unaltered, but it is impoſſible to be intimate with the whole 
town. 100 


itying every miſ⸗ 
fortune that happens to every family within her circle of 
notice; the is in hourly terrors leſt one ſhould catch cold 
In the rain, and another be frighted * high wind. Her 
charity ſhe ſhews by lamenting that ſo many poor wretches 
ſhould languifſh in the ſtreets, and by wondering what the 
great can think on that they do ſo little good with ſuch large 

E 8. . | "4.49 ; | n ; 3 | . 
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Her houſe is elegant and her table dainty, though ſhe has 
little taſte of elegance, and is wholly free from vicious luxu- 
ry ; but ſhe. comforts herſelf that nobody can ſay that her 
houſe is dirty, or that her diſhes are not well dreft.. 

This, Mr. Idler, I have found by Jong experience to be 
the character of a good ſort of woman, which I have ſent 
you for the information of thoſe by whom a good ſort of 200-. 
man and a good woman, may happen to be uſed as equiva» 
lent terms, and who may ſuffer by the miſtake, ike ©. 
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OMAR, the ſon of Huſan, had paſſed ſeventy-five years 
in honour and proſperity. The favour of three ſucceſſive 
califs had filled his houſe with gold and ſilver; and when-. 
wet peared, the benedictions of the people proclaim- 
„„ bo © ho ls: entree 
Terreſtrial happineſs is of ſhort continuance. The bright- 
neſs of the flame is waſting its fuel; the fragrant flower is 
paſſing away in its own odours. The vigour of Omar began 
to fail, the curls of beauty fell from his head, ſtrength. de- 
arted from his hands, and agility from his feet, He gave 
k to the calif the keys of truſt and the ſeals of ea Le 
and ſought no other pleaſure for the remains of life than 
converſe of the wiſe, and the gratitude of the good. 
The powers of his mind were yet unimpaired. His cham- 
ber was filled by viſitants, eager to catch the dictates of ex- 
perience, and officious to pay the tribute of admiration. - 
Caled, the ſon. of the viceroy of Egypt, entered ever day 
early, and retired late. He was beautiful and 25 K 
| r 


; 
: 
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Omer admired his wit, and loved his docility. Tell me, 
ſaid Caled, thou to whoſe: voice nations have liſtened, and 
whoſe wiſdom is known to the extremities of fa, tell me. 
how I may reſemble Omar the ptudent. The arts by which 
ou have gained power and preſerved) it, are to you no 
qnger neceſſary or uſeful; impart to me the ſecret of your 
conduct, and teach me the plan upon which your wiſdom, 
„„ ee 8 
Toung man, ſaid Omar, it is of little uſe to form plans of 
life. en I took my firſt ſurvey of the world, in my 
twentieth year, having conſidered the various conditions of 
mankind, in the hour of ſolitude I ſaid thus to myſelf, lean- 
ing againſt a cedar which ſpread its branches over my head: 
Seventy years are allowed to man; I have yet fifty remain- 
ing: ten years I will allot to the attainment of knowledge, 
and ten I will paſs in foreign countries; I ſhall be learned, 
and therefore ſhall be honoured” every city will ſhout at 
my arrival, and every ſtudent will ſolicit my friendſhip. 
Twenty years thus paſſed will ſtore my mind with images, 
which i ſhall be buſy through the reſt of my life. in com- 
bining and comparing, I ſhall revel in inexhauſtible ac- 
cumulations of intellectual riches ; I ſhall find new pleaſures 
for every moment, and ſhall never more be weary of myſelf, 
I will, however, not deviate too far from the beaten track 
of life, but will try what can be found in female delicacy. 
I will marry a wife beautiful as the Houriet, and wiſe, . 
Zobeide, with her I will live twenty years within the ſy 


* 


urbs of Bagdat, in every pleaſure that wealth can purchaſe, 
and fancy can invent. I will then retire to à rural 1 
- paſs my laſt days in obſcurity and contemplation, and e 
filently down on the bed of death. Through my life it 
ſhallbe my ſettled reſolution, that I will never depend upon 
the ſmile of princes; that I will never ſtand expoſed to 
artifices of courts; I will never -pant for public honours, 
nor diſturb my quiet with affairs of ſtate. Such was'my 
- ſcheme of liſe, which I impreſſed indelibly upon my me» 


mary. Hs 
The firſt part of my enſuing time was to be you in ſearch 

of knowledge; and I know not how I was diverted from 
my deſign. I had no viſible impediments without, vor any 
u able paſſions within. I regarded knowledge as the 
hi honour and the moſt engaging pleaſure; * day 
ſtole upon day, and month glided after month, till I found 
that ſeven years of the firſt ten had vaniſhed, ** | 

1 ; ng 


\ 
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thin behind them. 1 now urpoſe of d- 
ling; : for why ſhould I go abroad while fo much remained 
; learned at home? I immured for four years, 
and ſtudied the laws of the empire. e fame of my ſkill 
_— m judges; I was found able to ſpeak upon doubt- 
ns, and R at the — 
| cb elif,” I was 4 with attention, 
with cones, and the love _ prom Ee my =_ __ 
heart. 
I ſtill wiſhed to tis diſtant countries, liſtened with rap- 
ture to the relations of travellers; and reſolved ſome time 
aſk my Ain, that I might fea 
put my 1 reſence Ka always nec 
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travel, and the 5 would not 7 myſelf b 
In = ea 

trave "= (1 

8 5 in 27 power, and 


ul 39 he For and wiſe 25 25 


year made me 
nothin left 55 


ment. 5 1 
Such was my ſe * en its 
Wich e 


ferent countries, I | alway 
with the higheſt. Tera of 8 elicity, 1755 
lived urimarried ; and: with unalterable al: ERS of con- 
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15 b 45 Hrn fo 211011555 14 ny «ry 
qe very den happ end to man that Kis buſineſs is At 
fre Whit is don e from Hiecellity is ſo often to 
one hen agal Preten inelination, and fo often'! 
he mu with antiety, that an Rope, 1 050 ſteals tips 
"and wee fhrink in e fri Fe e remembrance of 


Wis oh is the reafon Every one 
it is employment Re doe not ike an tl ſtate, buz 
7. Stew 1 OP m m1 heh he 
Prom this ingneſs to perform mo n 
of that which; s commonly - ormed with reluQtace, i it 
- cds that few authors white their own Rives. Stateſinen, 


ladies; tierals, and ſeamen, hate given to the 
| eir own” Tories, anch t . With which their 
Aten ſtations have made en Kit intel. They retired 


to the cloſet ag to 3 place of quiet and wſement, and 
ſed” themſelyves with writing «becauſe they. co 
pwn the pen Whenever the ly were weary. But the author, 
ever conſpicuqus, or eee 5 nt, either in the 
4 ublick 7550 or in his own, leaves his life to be related by 
ſuceetſors, for he cannot ratify Ing” vanity but by {ar 
cing his caſe.  * 
It is commonly ſuppoſed that the uniformity of a ſtudlous 
life affords no matter for narration; but the truth is, that 
of the moſt ſtudious life a great part paſſes without Nady, 
An author partakes of the common condition of humanity 
he is born and married like another man; he hay hopes 1 
fears, expectations and diſappointments, griefs and joys, 
and friends and enemies, like a courtier or 3 ſtateſman; 
nor can I conceive why Ns affairs ſhould not excite curiq- 
 fity as much as the wh iſper,of a cds or the Cn 


ens of a camp. Noth 


No. $02. 


| Nothing tains the reader's attention more powerfully 
than deep Evolutions of diſtreſs, or ſudden viciſſitüdes of 
fortune z and theſe 3 abundantly Med by f mettioirs 
of the ſons of literature. They are Ales 
which they know not how 1 5 and oblig 


is a new period of time, from which ſome iniereaſe or de- 
clenſion of fame is to be reckoned. The gradations of a 
| hero's life are from battle to battle, and of an author's from 
book to book. 

Succeſs and miſcarriage have the ſame effects in all con- 
ditions. The proſperous are feared, hated, and flattered ; 
and the unfortunate avoided, pitied, and deſpiſed. No 
| ſooner is a book publiſhed than e writer may judge of the 
opinion of the world, If Finde ease preſs round him 
in publick or falute him from the other fide of the 


ſobjects nch they do not underſtand. Fiery e 5 


T HE IDE as 


ſtreet; if invitations to dinner come thick upon him, and 


thoſe with whom he dines keep him to ſupper; if the ladies 

turn ta him when his coat is plain, and the footmen ſerve 

him with attention and alacrity; he may be ſure that 

fa work has been praiſed. by ſome leader of my 
Hons: 


declining reputation the ſymptoms are 101 8 11 | 
obſerved 0 r author oe improns ore he ji 


box to himſelf; if he calls at a bookſellex's; the boy turns his 


back; and, what is the moſt fatal of all prognoſticks, au- 


thors will viſit him in a morning, and talk to him hour 
after hour of the malevolence of criticks; the neglect of 


merit, the bad taſte of the age, and the'candour of poſ. 


— this, modified and varied by accident and cuſtom, 
ſeenes of biography, and might 


would form very amufi 
recreate many à mind 


ieh is very little delighted with 


conſpiracies or battles, intri of a court, or 3 of . 
of the 


a parliament ; to this might be added all the changes 
countenance of a patron, traced from the firſt ' glow which 
flattery raiſes in his cheek, through ardour of 2 
22 of promiſe, magnificence of praiſe, "excuſe "of 
: ay, ano lamentation - inability, to the laſt of fo look of 
— the other of hearing ſolicitation, gs F 
Thus copious are the materials which have been hitherto 
ſuffered to lie neglected, while the repoſitories'of every 


| Family that has * miniſter are ran- 


Co d fa ke d, 
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ſacked, and libraries, are crowded with uſeleſs ſolios of 
ſtate papers, which will never be read, and which con- 
hos nothing to valuable, knowledge. Stents Bent f amt 
— oh the learned will be taught to, know | their 2 
and their value, and, inſtead of devoti | 
ren DIODES of thoſe, who, ſeldom thank them. fr 
1 labours, reſolve at laſt to do und NOONE. 
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Mucn 1 ee of ied a gy 
the conjectures which, every one makes of the thoughts of 
others z- we all enjoy praiſe which, we. do not hear, and re- 
ſent contempt which we do not ſee. The 1dler may there- 
fore be forgiven, if he ſuffers. his. imagination to repreſent 
to him what his readers will ſay. or think when they 
are informed that they have now: his loſt verein _ 


hands. 5 
ly raiſed by Nantes than vat. 


Value is more fr 
That which lay neglected * it was common, 
eſtimation as its quantity becomes leſs. We ſeldom learn 
the true want of what we have till it is ade that we 
can have no more. 

This eſſay will, perhaps, be read with: care even by thoſs 
who. have not yet attended to any other; and be that finds | 
this late attention recom — will not forbear to with 
that he had beſtowed-it F 

a "Thoughthe Lin and his readers have contrafted no cloſe 
friendſhip, they are perhaps both unwilling to part. There 
are few things not purely evil, of which we can ſay, with- 

out ſome emotion of uneaſineſs, this is the loft. » Thoſe 

who never could agree — ſhed tears whey mn 
content 


vo. 1 7 HE EDLE R. 0 


diſcontent has determined them, to final ſcparation ; of a 
place which has been frequently xiſited, though without 
Meaſure, the, laſt look is Caen with heavinefg of hearts 
and the Jaler, with all his chillneſs of tranquillity; is not 
bl (VOTER by the thought that his laſt eta) is now 
be RRR r nee nne e een 
This {ceret horror of the lalt is infeparable, from a thinks | 
ing being, whole life is limited, and to whom death rig 
dreadful. . We always make a ſeeret compenilesbetwben. 
a a part and the Whole; the termination of any period of 
life reminds us that life itſelf has likewiſe its termination; 
when we have done any thing for the laſt time, we in- 
voluntarily reflect that a part of the days allotted us is 
paſt, and that as more is paſt there is leſs remaining. 
It is very happily and kindly provided, that in every life 
| there are certain pauſes and interruptions, - which force 
conſideration upon the careleſs, and ſeriouſneſs upon the 
light; points of time where one courſe of action ends, and 
another begins; and by viciſſitudes of fortune, or altera- 
tion of empldyment, by change of place, or loſs of friend- 
ſhip, we are forced to ſay of ſomething, this is the lat. 
An even and unvaried tenour of life always hides from 
our apprehenſion the approach of its end. Succeſſion is 
not perceived but by variation; he that lives to-day as he 
lived yeſterday, and expects that as the preſent day is ſuch 
will be the morrow, eaſily conceiyes time as running in a 
circle and returning to itſelf. The uncertainty of our dura- 
tion is impreſſed commonly by diſſimilitude of condition; 
it is only by finding life changeable that we are reminded of 
its ſhortneſs. | { Yo. eee | 
This conviction, however ' forcible at every new impreſ- 
ſion, is every moment fading from the mind; and partly by 
the inevitable incurſion of new images, and partly by vo- 
Juntary excluſion of unwelcome thoughts, we are again 
expoſed to the univerſal fallacy ; and we muſt do another 
thing for the laſt time, before we conſider that the time is 
nigh when we ſhall do no more. | % SOLES, 
As the laſt Idler is publiſhed in that ſolemn week which 
the Chriſtian world has always ſet apart for the examina- 
tion of the conſcience, the review of life, the extinction of 
earthly deſires, and the renovation of holy purpoſes; 1 
hope that my readers are already diſpoſed to view every in- 
cident with feriouſneſs, and improve it by meditation; and 
that, when they ſpe this ſerjes of trifles brought of 
. h Siunon, 
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| elufion, they will conſider that, by outliving the Idler, che) 

have . months, = by ems which are en 
longer in their power; that an end muſt in time be put to 
every thing great as to every thing little; that to life mult 
come its laſt hour, and to this fyſtem of being its laſt day, 
the hour at which probation ceaſes, and repentance vill 
be vain; the in which every work of the hand, and 
imagination of the heart, ſhall- be brought to 1 
and an everlaſting futurity ſhall be determined by the pat, 
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An 88 AT on u MILTON's , IL and Inizamion 
| of hs Mopzans i in his PARADISE LOST.» 8 


1 


leiser bib In run YEAR, npccr} 1 


15 is now 8 half a century; * the. | | 
LosT having broke through the clouds with which the 
ularity of the author, for a time, obſcured it, has 
. the general admiration of mankind ; who have en- 
Pom to compenſate the error of their firſk negleQ, 
by laviſh praiſes and boundleſs veneration. There ſeems to 
have ariſen a conteſt, among men of genius and literature, 
who ſhould moſt advance its honour, or beſt diſtinguiſh its 
beauties. Some have reviſed editions, others have ubliſhed | 
commentaries, and all have endeavoured to make their par- 
ticular ſtudies in ſome degree, ſubſervient to this general 
emulation, | 
| — the i inquiries to which this. * of criticiſm 
has naturally given occaſion, none is'more obſcure in itſelf, 
or more — — of rational curioſity, than a retroſpection 
of the p progreſs of this .mig nius, in the conſtruction . 
of his work; a view of . ric gradually riſing, perhaps 
from ſmall beginnings, till its foundation reſts in the centre, 
and its turrets ſparkle in the ſkies ; to trace back the ſtruo- 
ture, through all its varieties, to the ſimplicity of its firſt 
plan; to find what was firſt projected, whence the ſcheme 
was taken, how it n by what aſliſtance it was 


| executed, 

40M hoped, gay, — that the t and nervous 
« yriter, 475 ſentiments, and inimitable ſtile points out the 
« author of 's Preface and Poſtſcript, will no long r allow one to 


2 evith bis feathers, _—_ little to have deſerved his 
7 oor rare am perſuaded would never have been 
« communicated, had there been the leaſt uſpiclon of thaſe faky which T 
* have beet the inſtrument 8 3 | 


| Fry para re href Ze Lt 
and Lauder bimſelf convifted was f 4 | 
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g aq 
a aha *. what ſtores the i were eallefted, | 
whether its founder dug them from the quarries of nature, 

- or demoliſhed * 1 ings to embelliſh his own... 

This enqui as been, indeed, not wholly 
nov; perhaps, proſecuted wi dhe dre and diligence 2270 
deſetves. Several exit have offered their conjectures; 
but none have much endeavoured to enforce or aſcertain 
them. Mu. VoLTaiRE tells us, without proof, that the 
firſt hint of PanxavDige LosT was taken from a farce called 
Abano, written by a player; + DR. Pearce, that it was 
derived from an Italian tragedy, called IL PARADISO Pero; 
and t Mx. Pxcx, that it was borrowed from a wild romance. 
Any of theſe con — — may poſlibly be true, but, as th 
ſtand without ſufficient proof, it muſt be granted, likewiſ 
that they may all poſſibly be falſe ; at leaſt they cannot pre- 
elude any other opinion, which without” argument has the 
fame claim to credit, and may perhaps de moo by reit. 
leſs evidence; 10 be better founded. 

It is related, by ſteady and dtitontrovertcs tradition, 920 
the ParaDist — + at — TraceDy, and, therefore, 
among tragedies, firſt is properly to be fouyht. 
In . manuſeript, publiſhed from on owt — 
among 4 great number of. ſubjects for tragedy, is Abi 

| * or ADAM IN _— and this therefore, ma 

juſtly ſuppoſed the embryo of this poem. As it 

obſervable, that all theſe ſubjects had — by others, | 

the manuſcript can be ſuppoſed nothing more, than a me- 
morial or catalogue of plays, which for ſome reafon, the 
writer thought worthy of his attention. When, therefore, 
had obſerved, that — IN EXILE was named amongſt 
them, I doubtec not but, in finding the original of that 
tragedy, I ſhould diſcloſe the gentine ſource of Paxapror 

Losr. Nor was my expectation diſappointed ; for, having 

—— 5. a Exe of —— 1 found, or ima- 

gzined m to find, the firſt d t, PRIMA STAMINS 

. of this wonderful poem. N 

Having thus traced the oxtcmar of this ok, I was 
naturally induced to continue = ſearch to'the COLLATERAL 
RxLATioxs, 

* —— —— Bye Poetry 

of 2 Nations, from — na to LS — 5 

„ = Review of the Text of the Twelve Books of Milton Part- 

. nv in which the chief of Dr. Beatloy's Emendations are conkgered, 

yr ** on. By — * 466. 570% 


MILT ON's PARADISE LOST. 277 
| KELATIONS 2 which it might be ſuppoſed to have contraQted, -', 
in its progreſs to MATURITY :' and having, at tealtyper- 
ſuaded my own judgment, that the ſearch has not been 
intirely ineſfectual, I now lay the reſult of my labours 
before the public; with full conviction, that in queſtions of 
this kind, the world cannot be rte ralEB, at eat cannot 

continue in error. 0 HORA 
1 cannot avoid ackewiviedging: the exec of he ior 
of that excellent monthly book, the GzittiEMan's MAGa- 
LINE, in giving admiſſion to the ſpecimens in favor of this 
argument z and his IMPARTIALITY in 2s freely —— — 
ſeveral anſwers. I ſhall here ſubjoin ſome XTRA rs 
the xviith volume of this work, which I think ſuitable to 
my purpoſe. To which 1 have added, in order to obviate 
| pretence for cavil; a 11 of the' authors quoted in 
the tilowing Ess ar, with their reſpeCtive' narxs, in com- 
pariſon N the DATE of reer Pp Wa 
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POSTSCRIPT: 


Wurd EN this emy was almoſt finiſhed; "ey 

Edition of P4raprsz Los r, ſo long promiſed by Seen 
Dr. Newton, fell into my hands; Pobich 1. I had, +, however, 
fo little uſe, that as it ol be i njuſtice to crnfare, it 
would be ffattery to commend it: and I fhould have totally 
forborn the mention of a book hart have not read, had 
not one paſſage, at the concluſion of the life of Mu. rox, 
excited in me too much pity and e to be ſuppreſſed 


in filence. 


Deborah, Mit-rows nter, ſays the 
Editor, cc vas married to n Girke, 4 1 5 

« « in Spitalfields, and died in Auguſt, 37475 in the 7 

year of ber age. Ihe had ten childre Elizabeth, the | 
6 — was married to Mr. Thomas | Folter, A weaver 
Pre | 

« in * . and had rr children, who are all dead, 8 

« 2 elf is aged a ty, and weak and infirm.. 

« She ſeemeth to be 4 gt, 255 7 ble N and 

«© has confirmed ſeyerat rerun ated above, and 

informed me of ſome others, which "the had often heard 

from her mother.” Theſe the Doctor enumerates, and 

then adds, * In all probabili ity Mit rows whole family will 

« be extinét with ker, 57 e cat! live only in 7 riitings. 
And ſuch is the ca fortune, this grand-daughter 

« of a man, who I ve”: ah everlaſting ds to the "har 

* 44 ct ** 


m— % 


a POSTSCRIPT: 


_ '* has now 1 with her huſband, ed a little 
, chandler's or grocer's ſhop, for their ſubſiſtence, we 

*« the lower Holloway in the road between r e 
&« London, and at | red in Coche lane, from 


« Shoreditch church.” 
That this relation is true cannot be ueRioned; but, ſurely, 
the honour of letters, the dignity of ſa „the ſpirit 


of the Engliſh nation, and the mp human nature, 
require—that it ſhould be true no longer.—In an age, in 
| which ſtatues are erected to the honour of this great writer, 
in which his effigy has been diffuſed on medals, and his work 
propagated by. tranſlations, and illuſtrated by commentz- 
ries ; in an age, which amidſt all its vices, and all its follies, 
has not become infamous for want of charity: it may be, 
ſurely, allowed to that the living remains of MiLTox 
vill be no Ly ſuffered to languiſh in diſtreſs. It is yet 
a great people, to reward the poet whoſe 
— y boaſt, and —f their alliance to whoſe genius, 
they claim ſome kind of ſuperiority to every other nation of 
the earth; that poet, whoſe works may poſſibly be read when 
other monument of Britiſh greatneſs ſhall be obliterat- 
ed; to reward him—not with pictures, or with medals, 
which, if he ſees, he ſees with contempt, but—with tokens 
of gratitude, which he, perhaps, may even now conſider as 
not unworthy the regard of an immortal ſpirit. And ſurely, 
to thoſe, who refuſe their names to no other ſcheme, of ex- 
pence, it will not be unwelcome, that 4 SUBSCRIPTION is 
2 for relieving, in the languor of — the pains 2 
iſeaſe, and the contempt of porerty, d-daughter of 
the author of PARADISO Losr. Nor can 8 be queſtion- 
ed, that if I, who. have been marked out as the Zoll. us of 
Mil ron N, think this regard due to his \palterity, „ the deſign 
will be TRAY ale, 15 thoſe, whoſc lives have been em- 


ployed, in di ein bl ee and Cie his 
teputation.. | 
" Sublipitons .” e 
For the relief of 4 = 
"Mu EL1ZABETH 2 7 


Mr. W ; 

Mefirs, Cox. and Collin ngs, Ll th 1 ge 
Mr. Cave, at St. John's s Gate, Clerkenwell; and. 
Meſſrs. * and Bouquet, 1 in Pater-noſter-Row. , id yg 
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„ yeneration, and in whoſe candour and friendſhip I repoſed the 


” 


- Of this elles Mr, Lender gives the 


t: & An 
© ous gen (for whoſe amazing abilities I had conceived the eſt 


im- 
« plicit and unlimited confidence). adviſed me to make an unreſerved diſclo- 


«ſure of all the lines 1 had interpolated aſt Milton, with" this view, 


« chiefly, critics nigh t ever have an. opportunity of valuing 
5 r 'a few lines, which would ſerve to re- 
Ave my error, and keep the controverſy eternally alive. 3 
Wich this expedient I then chearfully complied, when that gentleman 
« wrote for me the letter that was publiſhed in my name to Mr. Douglas, in 
« which, he committed ons error that proved fatal to me, and Bp fame 
time injurious to the public. For, in place of acknowledging that ſuch and 
« ſuch particular paſſages only were interpolated, he gave up the whole Eſſay 
« againſt Milton as deluſion and miſrepreſentation, and thereby impoſed 
* more grievouſly on the public than | had done, and that too in terms 
much mage ſubmifive and abjo@t than the nature of the offence required. 
Though this letter, in many raſpeds, contained not my ſentiments, as 
1 y appears from the coptradiGory Poſtſcript ſubjoined to it; yet ſuch 
« was my infatuation at that time, and implicit confidence in friend, 
that I ſaffered it to be printed in my name, though I was p in- 
formed by one of the greateſt men of the age of its tendency, which 
* have fince fully experienced to my coſt. h 
That the gentleman meant to ferve me, and was really of opinion that 
the method he propoſed might probably prove eſſectual for reſcuing me 
from the odium of the public, and ih fome meaſure reſtoring my character 
© to the honour it had loſt, I was then diſpoſed to believe. His repeated 
a; of friendſhip to me on former occaſions, in canjuntion with a reputa - 
tion univerſally eſtabliſhed for candour and integrity, left me little room to 
doubt it: it is certainly a moſt oſterous method for g criminal, 
iin order to pardon for one act ot felony, to confeſs himſelf guilty of 
#"a thouſand. However, I cannot but condemn myſelf for placing fo im- 
* plicit a confidence in the judgment of any man, how great or good ſoever, 
* as to ſuffer his miſtakes to be given n 
Charles vindicated from the charge of plagiariſm, brought ageinft him by Milton, and 
Milton Oy Joy and a groſs impoſition on the public, B8vo, 
1754. p. 3. . * . AER N | 
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Cwoun and . 5 leb ih 2 and öh 
all 3 emi Tae amiable; but when the _ found 
in an adverſary band fo prevalent os w 0 
that zeal ang his cauſe excites, and that heat whic 
turally increaſes in the proferution of argument; and which 
may be in a great meaſure juſtified by the love; ef 
they certainly appear with alte et advantages; and it is 
impoſſible not to eney friendſhip of 
him, whom it is even ſome rer my —＋ fortune to have 
known as an enemy. f enpmulaem elo Wai ziunhb 
I will not ſo far didarable my weibneſh or my faulty; 4s 
not to confeſs that my wiſh — to have ——— 
but 3 rag my fortune to fail in my 2 2 5 | 
ſign, to have ſuppoktitious- paſlaged w 
fried in g . world: and, the 
ſhade which to gather on the ſplendour of * 
totally diſperſed, J cannot but. count it it! alleviation of any 
— — 
to uſe advantages with ſo much moderation and can 
joy wg honour of conqueſt without the rab e, of 
um | 
lt was one of the maxims of the Spartans, not to 12 
upon a flying army, and therefore their enemies were _ 
ready to quit to field, becauſe they knew the dan ayer vs 
only in oppoſing. The civility with which you have thought 
roper to treat me, when you had inebnteftadle ſuperiority, 
ths n. me to make 127 victory complete, K 
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further d and not only ublicly to acknowledge the 
truth of — hart Ml tunanry Pee, 5 but 


to confeſs, without the leaſt diſſimulation, ſubterfuge, or 
concealment, every other interpolation I have made in 
thoſe authors, which you have not yet had. opportunity to 
examine. 

On the ſincerity and punctuality of this confeſſion, I am 
willing to depend for all the future regard of mankind, and 
cannot but indulge ſome hopes, that they whom my offence 
has alienated from me, may, by this inſtance of ingenuity 
and repentance, be propitiated and reconciled.. ' Whatever 

de the event, I ſhall at leaſt have done all that can be 
done in reparation of my former injuries to Milton, to truth, 
and to mankind, and entreat that thoſe'who ſhall continue 
implacable, will examine their own hearts, whether they 
have not committed equal crimes without equal ol 4 


m 
ay. 9 e410! £q Papi} aFty. of, atone: ent? nn ALL KIA. 
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 Adnuit ipſa dolo, malumque (heu ! longs dolendi : 
Materies | & triſte nefas!); yeſana momordit 
yrs 5 2 — ſolutus — 
it infandas 5" umque remugit . 2 
Dise compage ſolum: Nabathæa r 
Regna dedere ſonum, Pharioque in littore We. 
Territus erubuit: fimdl adgemuere dolentes 
Heſperie valles, rer calentis arene 
Exarſere procul. Stupefacta Lycaonis urſa 
Conſtitit, & pavido riguit glacialis in axe: 
Omis cardinibus ſubmotus inhorruit orbis 
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cn VI. þ 7 Page > 


Illa quidem fugiens,” patſis per terg⸗ capitis, ' 415 e gps 
Ora rigat lacrimis, & ccelum qu ibus implet: OED 
Talia voce rogans. Magfi Deus arbiter 5 K 
Qui rerum momenta'tenes, ſoluſque futur?! 4 
Preſcius, elapſique memor; quem terra potentem OR... 
Imperio, ccelique tremunt ; quem dite fuperbus eager eh,” | 
Horreſcit Phlegethon, pavidoque furoceveſttuty” 155 
En | Styge crudeh premimur, Laxantur. hiatus 
Tartarei, diruſque {d! 90 dominatur Avernus; © 
Infernique canes pepulantur cuncta c feat, 
Et manes violant füperos diſerimina rerum 
Suſtulit Antitheus, divumque: oppreſſit honorem. 25 
Reſpice Sarcotheam: nimis, heul decepta momordit 
Infauſtas epulas, noſque omnes rm ban : 2 A 
Hrn orgut n * 
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Crrarrox VIII. "he page a0, the whole bee. 15 
Salbei 1 eee en wol bee r e 

piſcis cum pi iſce ferox hoftilibus armis N 

mri ia ſe va gerit i jam priſtina pabula ſpernumnt, 
Jam tondere piget viridantes gramine campos : 
Alterum & alterius vivunt animalia leths : : 
Priſca nec in gentem hitmianam reverentia ur: 
Sed fugiunt, vel fi fleterant fera bella minantur Bs e 
Fronte truci, torveſque ocular open in 2 


Fry, 44 27 47th 


n 13 IX. Eff, page 1 kr 3 [7 


Vatibus antiquis 3 Fea auf "hp ns Ae W 150 
Tireſias, Phineus, Thamyriſque, & magnus Homerus. 


f The above Barc baude thus in Moſeniu in one . 
me, 4 4.597 2467 6 nfs T 


Tireſias eee us, „ & Derbe e 


N. B. The verſe now cited: is in Moſeniyy's Wa but 
not in the . Z | | 
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- CrraTION X. Eflay, page 6. 


In medio, turmas inter provectus ovantes 
Cernitur Antitheus, reliquis hic altior unus 
Eminet, & circum vulgus deſpectat inane: 
Frons nebulis obſcura latet, 5 ee, 
Diſſimulat, fidæ tectus velamine n 05 
Perſimilis turri precelſe, aut 3 u — 3 
Antique * ee USO 7 in 


CitaT10NI. E, page 55. 
Cceleſtis adſum; tartari triſtem ſpecum © 
Fugiens, & atram noctis æternæ ay 
Hae ſpe, quod unum maximum fugio malum, 
Superos videbo. Fallor ? an certe meo 


Concuſſa tellus tota trepidat ndere DO 
Druid dice? Tellus: ens Ege, 


Crrariox u. un page 58, 6 the whole vent; 


Num, me judice, © OY Ws A 
1 dignum oft ambitu, 470 in Taria. % ITY 
Alto preeſſe T artaro ſiguidem juvat, 8 
* quam in hu jor ervi are munia; 777 


1 


Crrariox IV. " Effay, page 67 , the whole paſſage, 


Innominata 3 2 _ 
Libet vocare Prepriis vocabulis 


Crramon V. Ef, page 63. 


Terreftris orbis rector & princeps freti! 
Cæli ſolique ſoboles ; ætherium genus ! 
Ame | a dexttam liceat amplecti tuam 


Crrariox VI. Eſſay, ibid. 


uod illud animal, tramite oblic uo means, 
: Ad me volutum flexili l 7 zwi 


, 


\ 
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$ibila retorquet ora ſetoſum caput 
Trifidamque linguam vibrat : oculi 2 duo, 


Carbunculorum luce certantes rubrd. 


orarion vit. Edtay; page . 65 55 he Whole paſſage | 


— Nato deo“ argue homine foe! 
Regina mundi] eademque infant .. 2 
Cunctis colenda ! — 


CITATION vu. dy, page 66, the whole pale | „ , [ 


 Rationis etenim ume Neri arigit, 


Ego bruta quando beſtia evaſi loguens i 
Ex Ane 2 7 N py te 1 en 


Per ſancta chalet PR 725 jus nomine ö 
Quodcumque noſtri: frve me natam vocas, 
Ex te creatam z five communi patre 
Ortam, ſororem;; five portius conjugem ; 

Caſſam, oro dulci luminis jubare tui 

Ne me relinquas: nunc tuo 4uxitio eſt opus, 
Cum verſa ſors eſt. Unicum lapſæ mihi 
Firmamen, unam ſpem gravi adſſictæ malo, 

Te mihi reſerva, dum licet mortalium 

Ne tota ſoboles pereat unius nece: 3 
Tibi nam relicta, * petam ? aut æUm ate ” 


CrraTION X. Eſſay, page 5 the whole page. 


Tu namque foli miemini contrarius, . | | 
Minus es nocivus z aft ego mocentiory ee e 
Adeoque miſera magis, quippe miſeriæ comes 

Origoque ſcelus, efl, lurida mater male! } 

Deumgque læſi ſcelere, tegue, vir / mul. 


Crrariox XI, day, page 68, the whole paige. 


Dued comedo, 1 a, Airis WIR 55 | 
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Interpolation in Ramſay. | 
CrTaT10N VI. Effay, page 88. 


O judex ] nova me facies inopinaque terret ; 

Me maculz turpes, nudzque in corpore ſordes, 

Et cruciant duris exercita pectora pœnis: A, 
Me ferus horror agit. Mihi non vernantia prata, 
Non vitrei fontes, cœli non aurea templa, 

Nec ſunt grata mihi ſub utroque jacentia ſole : 

Judicis ora Dei fic terrent, lancinat ægrum 

Sic pectus mihi noxa. O fi mi abrumpere vitam, 

Et detur pœnam quovis evadere letho! | 
Ipſa parens utinam mihi tellus ima dehiſcat ! 

d roms trudarque umbras, atque infera regna 
Pallentes umbras Erebi, noctemque profungam ! 
Montibus aut premar injectis, ccelique ruina | 
Ante tuos vultus, tua quam flammantiaque ora 
Suſpiciam, caput objectem & ccleſtibus armis ! 

Interpolations in Sraphorſtius. 
Crrarion III.  Effay, page 104, 


Foedus in humanis fragili quod ſanctius zvo! _ 
Firmius & melius, quod magnificentius, ac quam 
Conjugii, ſponſi ſponſæque jugalia ſacra fene 
Auſpice te fugiens alieni ſubcuba lecti, 

Dira libido hominum tota de gente repulſa eft : 

Ac tantum gregibus pecudum ratione carentum 
Imperat, & fine lege tori furibunda vagatur. 

Auſpice te, quam jura probant, rectumgue, piumque, 
Filius atque pater, fraterque innotuit ; & quot 
Vincula vicini ſociarunt ſanguints, a te 

Nominibus didicere ſuam diffinguere gentem. 


CITATION VI. Effay, page 109. 


Cerleſtes animz ! ſublimia templa tenentes, 
Laudibus adcumulate deum ſuper omnia magnum! — 
Tu quoque nunc animi vis tota ac maxuma noſtri 


Tota 
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Tota tui in Domini grates diflolyere laudes! 2 i 
Aurord redeunte noud, redeuntibur umbri ,; ; 
Immenſum ! auguſtum ! verum inforutabile — N 
Summe Deus ſoboleſque Dei I conſorſque duorum, w 
Spiritus! æternas retines, bone rector] habenas, | 
Per mare, per. terras, ccœloſque, atque unus Jhoya . ; 
Exiſtens, celebrabo tuas, memorique ſonabo_ 
Organico pleQro laudes. Te pectore amabo, 

Te primum, & medium, & ſummum, ſed fine catenin, 

O miris mirande modis ! ter maxime reram! 
Colluſtrat terras dum lumine Titan Zoo! 5 8 a1 


— a 4 


1 5 
* 


— W 
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Interpolation in Fin "Kit, page 110 6 Viral) 
e Ph 8 oy Fora = 
Hypoerifi eſto, bow ſub Francsſeiipailio i Werkterr rde tt - 
Tu T hanate, Pe- e re n nomine _— ik 
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Interpolation | in n Quinton. Eff, | page 1 1 7 

Mic. Cur huc procaci veneris Saut ed, 4/1. ants 
Manere ſi quis in ſua poteſt dopo. 

| Habitare numquam curet alienas domos, 

Luc. Quis non, relictà Tartari nigri domo, 

_ Veniret ? Illic ſumma tenebrarum lues, 

Ubi pedor ingens redolet extremum ſitum. 

Hic autem amoena regna, & dulcis quics ; ; 

Ubi ſerenus ridet æternùm dies. {oy e847 

Mutare facile ꝰ eſt pondus immenſum ie, { 

Summos dolores en W 11% 


Interpolation in 2 kt, page 1 15. 


Stygemque teſtor, & Pöls Tartari, e 
Niſi impediret not & my pore ph TOE] DON 


For facile, the eee FT; 
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Qdia ſupremum numen, atque hominum genus, | | 
Pietate motus hinc patris, & hine filii, re Ww 
Poſſem paremti condolere & filio, 155 1 tet 
ua. e malidiams ox peBore. 


Interpolation i in Flacher. "Efay, pig * 


Nec tamen eternos obliti (batte timere) 
Umquam animos, feſſique ingentes ponimus iras. 
Nec fas; non ſic deficimus, nec talia tecum 
Geſſimus, in ccelos olim tua figna ſecuti 
Eft hic, eſt vitz & magni contemptor Olympi, 
Quique oblatam animas lucis nunc reſpuat aulam, 

Et domiti tantum placeat cui regia cceli. | 
Ne dubita, numquam fractis hzc pectora, . a 
Deficient animis: prius ille ingentia coli oy 

Atria, deſertoſque zternz lucis alumnos | 
Deftituens, Erebum admigret noctemque profundam, | 
Et Stygiis mutet . lumina flammis. | 
In promptu caufſa Van 150 5 volantas, N 
Immortal odium, vin eva cupido. . 


Interpolation in Taubman Eflay, page 132. 


Tune, ait, imperio regere omnia folus ; et una 
Filius iſte tuus, qui ſe tibi ſabjicit ultro, 
Ae genibus minor ad terram proſternit, & offert 
Neſcio quos toties animi fervilis- honores? 
Et tamen zterni proles æterna Jehovæ a 
Audit ab ætherea luteaqus propagine mundi. 
{ Scilicet hune uatum dmifti, cuntta regentem ;— 
Celitibus regem cunctis, dominumgqus ſupremum } = 
Huic ego ſim Ph ? - 7 præſtantior alte? 
Non agit in ſupe jus dabit ille, ſuum qui 
Dat caput Sans Cab Jus & rineols legum? 
Semideus reget iſte polos? reget avia terræ? 
Me preſſum leviore manu fortuna tenebit ? 
Et cegar æternum duplici ſervire tyranno? 
_ Hand ita. Tu ſolus non polles fortibus auſis. 
Non ego fic cecidi, nec fic mea fata p emuntur, 
Dt nequeam relevare caput, colſoque ſuperbum 
Excutere imperium, Mihi ſi mea dextra yore 
Audeo toting mike Jas ä mund. 


Efſay, 


Rv. MR. DOU GLAS. | 203 


15 rr. beten Toad uo E 


Hirni, nn principatus, e de ee is 
{aid to be a line borrowed 97 M MitTox from t e 
of HxxWVopꝰs Hierarchy of Angels. But there are more 
words in . title; and, web to his own ar- 
rangement of ſubjects, they t be read thus, — 
Seraphim, cherubim, thromi, rs ut * 
ſrincipatus, dominationes. 9 


Theſe are m ee We int phi 1 
any arts of eva * ether from the paſſages that 
remain, reader vil be convinced of my general affer- 


tion, and allow, that Milton had recourſe for affiſtance to | 


any of the authors_whoſe names I have mentioned, I thall 
not now be ve diligent to enquire, for 1 had no particu- 
lar pleaſure in fubverting the reputation of Malin, which 
I had myſelf once — — to exalt “; and of ; Fe 
the foundation had always remained antouched b e, had 
not my credit and my intereſt been blaſted, or Sake to 
be blaſted, by the ſhade which it caſt from its boundleſx 
elevation. | 
About ten e's T £1 publiſhed an edition of Dr. 
deine s tranſlation of the 5 Yalms, and having procured 
om the general aſſembly of he church of Scotland, à re- 
commendation of its uſe to the lower claſſes of grammar- 
* into which I had begun to introduce it, though 
not 


rome mace] OANNES I ese 88888 . 
ſoli natalis, verum generis humani ornamentum — cujns cximius 
＋ 4 ag nis verbs conſcriptus, vulgo Pan Anieus 4MIS4Us, immorta-⸗ 
genii monumentum, cum — 3 V. 22 . 

— — 5 —— Anglorum p tantum, 

_ 9 u poetæ 8 Ros clone eleganti in loco 9 
eſtmonaſterienſi, poſita, regum, principum, antiſtitum, | 
. vis ornatiflimus, Guliclmus Ben profes 


|  Poetarum Scotorum Muſe Sacre in prefation, Raul. 1139, 
A character, 2s high and honouradlo as ever was beſtowed upon tim by the 
| moſt fnguine of his admirers | and as this was my cook and ſincere opinion 
Al that wonderful man formerly, fo I declare it to be the ſame (till, and! over 
vill be, notwithſtanding all appearances to the contrary, ocaafionedt merely = 
by n and reſentment ; ws OR by the Poſticript to the 
Eflay, to be fo far from the poſterity of Afilvon, that l recome 
mend his only reinaining deſesr 
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not without much controverſy and oppoſition; I thought it 
kely that I ſhould, by annual publications, improve my 
little fortune, and be enabled to ſupport myſelf in freedom 
from the miſeries of indigence. But Mr. Pope, in his ma- 
leyolence to Mr. B who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
his fondneſs for the ſame verſion, deſtroyed all my hopes by 
a diſtich, in which he places 7oh:/fon in a contemptuous 
compariſon with the author of Paradiſe Lt. 
From this time, all my praiſes of 705 on became ridicu- 
lous, and I was cenſured with great freedom, for forcing 
upon the ſchools, an author whom Mr. Pope had mentioned 
only as a foil to a better poet. On this, occaſion, it was 
natural not to be pleaſed, and my reſentment ſeeking to diſ- 
charge itſelf ſome where, was unhappily directed againſt 
Milton. I reſolved to attack his fame, and found ſome 
paſſages in curſory reading, which gave me hopes of ſtigma- 
tiſing him as a plagiary. The farther I carried my ſearch, 
the more cager I grew for the diſcovery, and the more my 
1 05 was oppoſed, the more I was heated with rage. 
the conſequenee of my blind paſſion, I need not relate; it 
has by your detection, become apparent to mankind. Nor 
do I mention this provocation as adequate to the fury which 
I have ſhown, but as a cauſe of anger, leſs ſhameful and 
he factious malice, perſonal envy, or national 
. | if | 4 wa LP 
But 1 the violation of truth, I offer no excuſe, becauſe 
I well know, that nothing can excuſe it. Nor will I ag - 
| ET os Fgravate 


* On two unequal crutches prop'd he + came, 
Mi rox's on this, on that ene JounsTow's name. | 
8 — 3 5 Dunciad. Book IV. 

+ Benſon.) This man endeavoured to raiſe himſelf to fame, by erecting 
monuments, ſtriking coins, and procuring tranſlations of Milton; and kfter- 
wards by a great paſſion for Arthur Fohnſton, a Scots phyſician's verſion of 
_— OS. [2 he printed many fine editions. Notes on the 

ciad, | 
No fewer than fix different editions of that uſeful and valuable book, two 
in quarto, two in octavo, and two in a leſſer form, now lie like lumber in the 
. Mr. Vaillant, bookſeller, the effects of Mr. Pope's ill- natured 

One of theſe editions in quarto, illuſtrated with an interpretation and 
notes, after the manner of the claſſic authors in iu Delphini, was by the 
worthy editor, anno 1741, inſcribed to his /Royal Highneſs Prince George, as 
& proper book for his inſt ruſtion in principles of piety, as well as * 
of the Latin tongue, when he arrive at due maturity of age. To re- 
ſtore this book to credit was the cauſe that induced me to engage in this diſ- 
9 controverſy; rather than any deſign to depreciate the juit reputation 

on, | * 5 
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gravate my crime, by diſingenuous palliations. I confeſs 
it, I repent it, and reſolve, that my firſt offence-ſhall be my 
laſt. More I cannot perform, and more therefore cannot 
be required. I intreat the pardon of all men, whom I 
have by any means induced to ſupport, to countenance, or 
patroniſe my frauds, of which I think myſelf obliged to de- 
clare, that not ohe of my friends was conſcious; I hope 
to deſerve, by better conduct and more uſeful undertakings, 
that patronage which I have obtained from the moſt illuſtri- 
ous and venerable names by miſrepreſentation and deluſion, 
and to appear hereafter in ſuch a character, as ſhall give you 
no reaſon to regret that your name is frequently mentioned 
with that of, r pot 5 ix rea bs. 
: . Reverend Be, 


Your mot humble ſervant, | 


;-% 


/ ... 17 NY 
WILLIAM LAUDER. 
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Tuts is a treatiſe eonſiſting of Six Letters upon a v 
_ difficult and important queſtion, which I am afraid the 
author's endeavours . will not free from the perplexity, 
which has intangled the ſpeculatiſts of all ages, and which 
muſt always continue while we /ze but in part. He calls it 
a Free Enquiry, and indeed his freedom is, I think, greater 
than his modeſty; Though he is far from the contemptible 
arrogance, or the impious licentiouſneſs of Bolingbroke, yet 
he decides too eafily upon queſtions out of the reach of 
human determination, with too little conſideration of 
mortal weakneſs, and with too much vivaeity for the neceſ- 
ſary caution. | 
n the firſt letter on Evil in general, he obſerves, that, 
cc jt is the ſolution of this important queſtion, whence came 
% Zuil, alone, that can aſcertain the moral characteriſtick 
c of God, without which there is an end of all diſtinction 
c between Good and Evil.” Yet he begins this enquiry by 
'this declaration: „That there is a Supreme Being, in- 
« finitely powerful, wiſe, and benevolent, the great Crea- 
ic tor and Preſerver of all things, is a truth ſo clearly de- 
« monſtrated, that it ſhall be here taken for granted.” 
What is this but to ſay, that we have already reaſon to 
grant the: exiſtence of thoſe attributes of God, which the 
preſent Enquiry is deſigned to prove? The preſent En- 
quiry is then ſurely made to no purpoſe. The at- 
tributes to the demonſtration of which the — 
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this great queſtion is necrſſary, have been demonſtrated 
without any folution, or by means of the ſolution of ſome 

He rejects the Manichean ſyſtem, but imputes to it an 


, 


abſurdity, from which; amidit all its abſurdities, it ſeems 
to be free, and adopts the ſyſtem of Mr. Pope. That pain 
« js no evil; if aſſerted with regard to the individuals who 
« ſuffer it, is downright nonſenſe; but if conſidered as it 
« affets the univerſal ſyſtem, is an undoubted truth, and 
means only that there is no more pain in it than what is 
5 neceſſary to the production of happineſs. How man) 
1 ſoever * theſe — then force themſelves into the crea- 
« tion, as the good preponderates, it is a work well 
« worthy of radaite wiſdom and benevolence ; and, not- 
« withſtanding the imperfections of its parts, the whole is. 
« moſt undoubtedly perfect.“ And in the former part of 
the Letter, he gives the principle of his ſyſtem in theſe 
_ Words: „ Omnipotence cannot work contradictions, it can 
only effect all poſſible things. But fo little are we ac- 
« quainted with the whole ſyſtem of nature, that we know 
not what are poſſible, and what are not; but if we may 
« judge from that conſtant mixture of pain with pleaſure, 
* and inconveniency with advantage, which we muſt ob- 
« ſerve in every thing around us, we have reaſon to con- 
« clude, that to endue created beings with perfection, that 
« is, to produce Good excluſive of Evil, is one of thoſe im- 
« poſſibilities which even infinite power cannot accom- 
« pliſh.” e et Worn von Pur F245 
This is elegant and acute, but will by no means calm 
diſcontent, or filence curioſity ; for whether Evil can be 
. wholly ſeparated from Good or not, it is plain that 
may be mixed in various * 4 and as far as human 
eyes can judge, the degree of Evil might have been leſs 
without any impediment to good. | * 28 
The ſecond Letter on the evils 15 imper fiction, is little 
more than a paraphraſe, of Pope's Epiſtles, or yet leſs than 
a paraphraſe, a mere tranſlation of 2 into proſe. This 
is ſurely to attack difficulty with very diſproportionate 
abilities, to cut the Gordian knot with very blunt inſtru- 
ments. When we are told of the inſuſficieney of former 
— why is one of — lateſt, which _ 23 
gotten, given us again? I am told, that this p 
ro the et, ; what can it be then be the 
u vanit yet how can vanity be gratiſied 
Plagiariſm, or trabſcription ö When. this ſpeculatiſt ind | 
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himſelf prompted to another performance, let him conſider 
whether he is about to diſburden his mind, or puny his 
fingers; and if I might venture to offer him à ſubject, 1 
ſhould wiſh that he would ſolve this queſtion, Why he 
that has nothing to write, ſniould deſire to — id: 
Yet is not this Letter without ſome ſentiments, which, 
though not new, are of great importance, and may be read 
with" pleaſure in the thouſandth repetition??s n 
„ Whatever we enjoy is purely a free gift from our Crea- 
ec tor ; but that we enjoy no more, can never ſure be 
« deemed an injury, or a juſt reaſon to queſtion his infi- 
« -njite-' benevolence. All our happineſs is owing to his 
©. goodneſs ; but that it is no greater, is owing only to 
« ourſelves ; that is, to our not having any; inherent-right 
e to any happineſs, or even to any exiſtence at all. Thi 
* js no more to be imputed to God, than the wants of a 
etc beggar to the perſon who has relieved him: that he had 
ec ſomething, was owing to his benefactor; but that be 
« had no more, only to his on original poverty“. 
Thus far he ſpeaks what every man muſt approve, and 
what every wiſe man has ſaid before him. He then gives us 
the ſyſtem of ſubordination, not invented, for it was known 
I think to the Arabian metaphyſicians, but adopted by Pope ; 
and from him borrowed by the diligent reſearches of this 
great inveſtigator. 1 1 04 l ofiedts 

No ſyſtem can yur be formed, even in imagina- 
ec tion, without a ſubordination of parts. Every animal 
« body muſt have different members ſubſervient to each 
tc other; every picture muſt be compoſed of various colours 
« and of light and ſhade ; all harmony muſt be formed of 
te trebles, tenors, and baſſes; every beautiful and uſeful 
« edifice muſt conſiſt of higher and lower, more and leſs 
ic magnificent apartments, This is in the very eſſence of 
« all created things, and therefore cannot be prevented by 
« any means whatever, unleſs by not creating them at 

66 all.“ 1 , | | 
Theſe inſtances are uſed inſtead of Pope's Oak and Weed:, 
or Jupiter and his Satellites ; but neither Pope, nor this 
writer, have much contributed to ſolve the difficulty, Per- 
fection or imperfection of unconſcious beings has no mean- 
ing as referred to themſelves ; the baſs and the treble are 
qually perfect; the mean and magnificent apartments feel 

equany a gu part 
no pleaſure or pain from the compariſon. Pope might aſk 
the werd, why it was leſs than the Oat, but the weed would 
| never 
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never aſk the queſtion for itſelf. The baſs and treble differ 
only to the hearer, meanneſs and magnificence only to the 
| inhabitant. There is no Evil but muſt inhere in à conſcia 
ous being, or be referred to it; that is, Evil muſt be felt 
before it is Evil. Yet even on this ſubject many queſtions 
might be offered which human underſtanding has not yet 
xtrited, and which the preſent haſte of this extract will 
not ſuffer me to dilate. BRITO 1 1 
He proceeds to an humble detail of Pope's opinion: 
« The univerſe is a ſyſtem whoſe very eſſenee eonſiſts in 
« ſubordination; a ſcale of beings deſcending by inſenſible 
10 * from infinite perfection to abſolute nothing; in 
« which, though we may juſtly expect to find perfection 
* in the whole, could we poſſibly comprehend it; yet 
« would it be the higheſt abſurdity to hope for it in all its 
« parts, becauſe; the beauty and happineſs of the whole de- 
« pend. altogether on the juſt inferiority of its parts, that 
« is, on the comparative imperfections of the ſeveral be- 
« ings of which it is compoſed” . 
« It would have been no more an inſtance of God's wiſe 
« dom to have created no beings but of the higheſt. and 
© molt perfect order, than it would be of a painter's art to 
« cover his whole piece with one ſingle colour, the moſt 
5 beautiful he could compoſe. Had he confined himſelf to 
t ſuch, nothing could have exiſted but demi- gods, or arch- 
“ angels, and then all inferior orders muſt have been void 
* and uninhabited: but as it is ſurely more agreeable to 
« infinite Benevolence, that all theſe ſhould be filled up 
“with beings capable of enjoying happineſs themſelves, and 
*« contributing to that of others, they, muſt neceſſarily be 
filled with inferior beings, that is, with ſuch as are leſa 
« perſecl, but from whoſe exiſtence, notwithſtanding that 


« leſs perfection, more felieity upon the whole acerues to 


the univerſe, than if no ſuch had been created. It is 
&© moreover highly probable, that there is ſuch a connection 
d between all ranks and orders by ſubordinate degrees, that 
« they mutually ſupport each other's exiſtence, and every 
« one in its place is abſolutely. neceſſary towards ſuſtaining 
a the whole vaſt and magnificent fabrick. _ _ * 
« Our pretences for complaint could be of this only, that 
* we are not ſo high in the ſcale of exiſtence as our igno- 
« rant ambition may deſire; a pretence which muſt, cter= 
tc nally ſubſiſt; becauſe, were we eyer ſo. much higher, 
* there would be ftill room for infinite power to exalt us; 


* 
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c and ſince no link in the chain can be broke, the ſame 
ec reaſon for diſquiet muſt remain to thoſe who ſucceed to 
6 that chaſm, which muſt be occaſioned by our preferment. 
« A man can have no reaſon to repine that he is not 
«© an angel; nor a horſe that he is not a man; much 
— © lels, that in their ſeveral ſtations they poſfeſs not the fa- 
© culties of another; for this would an inſufferable 
% misfortune.”  _ HAS Of, ee ee 
This doctrine of the regular ſabordination of beings, the 
ſcale of exiſtence, and the chain of nature, I have often 
conſidered; but always left the enquiry in doubt and un- 
certainty. 5 18.42% 
That every being not infinite, compared with infinity, 
muſt be imperfect, is evident to intuition ;. that whatever 
is imperfect muſt have a certain line which it cannct 
paſs, is equally certain. But the reaſon which determined 
this limit, and for which ſuch being was fuffered to ad- 
vance thus far and no farther, we ſhall never be able to 
diſcern. Our diſcoverers tell us, the Creator has made 
beings of all orders, and that therefore one of them muſt 
be ſuch as man. But this ſyſtem ſeems to be eſtabliſhed 
on a conceſſion, which, if it be refuſed, cannot be extorted. 
Every reaſon which can be brought to prove, that there 
are beings of every poſſible ſort, will prove that there is 
the greateſt number poſſible of every ſort of beings z but 
this with reſpect to man we know, if we know any thing, 
not tobe true. G ; 

It does not appear even to the imagination, that of three 
orders of being, the firſt and the third receive any adran- 
tage from the imperfection of the fecond, or that indeed 
they may not equally exiſt, though the ſecond had never 
been, or ſhould ceaſe to be, and why ſhould that be 
oY neceſſary, which cannot be proved. even to be 

* ] X% eee | 

The ſcale of exiſtence from infinity to nothing, cannot 
| — have being. The higheſt being not infinite muſt 

„as has been often obſerved, at an infinite diſtance below 

infinity. | Cheyne, who, with the deſire inherent in mathe- 
maticians to reduce every thing to mathematical images, 
conſiders alt exiftence as a cone, allows that the baſis is at 
an infinite diſtance. from the body. And in this diſtance 
between finite and infinite, there will be room for ever for 

an infinite ſeries of indefinable exiſtence. 
Between the loweſt poſitive exiſtence and nothing, where- 
ever we ſuppoſe poſitive exiſtence to ceaſe, is another _— 
| ;nfiaitely 
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irifinitely deep; where there is room again for enillefs 
orders of ſubordiriate nature; continued for ever and for 
ever, and yet infinitely ſuperior to non-exiſtence, | 
To theſe meditations humanity is unequal. But yet we 
may aſk, not of our Maker, but of each other, ſince on | 
the one ſide creation, wherever it ſtops, muſt ſtop infinite- - 
ly below infitiity, and on the other itifinitely above nothing, 
what neceſſity there is that it ſhould proceed ſo far either 
way, that beings ſo high or ſo low ſhould ever have exiſted ? 
We may aſk ; but I believe no created wiſdom can give an 
ene “““ 
Nor is this all. In the ſcale, wherever it begins or ends, 
are infinite vacuitles. At whatever diſtanee we ſuppoſe 
the next order of beings to be above man, there is room 
for an intermediate order of beings between them; and if | 
for one order, then for infinite orders; ſince every thing 
that admits of more or leſs, arid conſequently all the parts | 
of that which admits them, may be infinitely divided. Sg 
that, as far as we can judge, there may be room in the 
vacuity between any two ſteps of the ſcale; or between any 
two points of the cotie of being for infinite exertion of in- | 
finite power. 1 F £00 TY 
Thus it appears how liftle reaſon thoſe who repoſe their 4 
reaſon upon the ſeale of being have to triumph over them | 
who recut to any other expedient of folution, and what | 
difficulties atiſe on every fide to repreſs the rebellions of | 
preſumptuous deeciſion. Di pauca conſiderat, facite pronun- 
ciat. In our paſſage through the boundlefs ocean of dif- 
quifition we often take fogs for land, and after 2 
long toiled to approach them, find, inſtead of repofe and 
harbours, new ſtorms of objection, and fluctuations of 
uncertainty. T0 ee a Apa 8 
We are next entertairied with Pope's alleviations of thoſe 
evils which we are doomed to fuffer. 1 * 
Poverty, or the want of riches, is generally compen- 
« ſated by having more hopes, and fewer fears, by a greater 
“ ſhare of health, and a more exquiſite teliſh of the ſmalleft 
« enjoyments, than thoſe who poſſeſs them are uſuall 
““ blefſed with. The want of taſte and genius, with all 
e the pleaſures that ariſe from them, are commonly recom- 
e penſed by a more uſeful kind of common fenſe, together 
*« with a wonderful delight, as well as ſuccefs, in the buſy 
“ purſuits of a ſcrambling world. The ſuffetings of the 
„ ſick are greatly relieved. by many trifling gratificationg 
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« imperceptible to others, and ſometimes almoſt repaid by 
cc the inconceivable tranſports occaſioned by the return of 
« health and vigour., Folly cannot be very grievous, be- 
© cauſe imperceptible; and I doubt not but there is ſome 
truth in that rant of a mad poet, that there is a pleaſure 
&* in being mad, which none but madmen know. Ignorance, 
cc or the want of knowledge and literature, the appointed 
&« lot of all born to poverty, and the drudgeries of life, is 
te the only opiate capable of infuſing that inſenſibility which 
c can enable them to endure the miſeries of the one, and 
ce the fatigues of the other. It is a cordial adminiſtered by 
cc the gracious hand of Providence; of which they ought , 
e never to bedeprived by anill-judged and improper educa- 
« tion, It is the baſis of all ſubordination, the ſupport of 
c ſociety, and the privilege of individuals: and I have ever 
te thought it a molt remarkable inſtance. of the divine wiſ- 
s dom, that whereas in all animals, whofe individuals riſe 
cc little above the reſt of their ſpecies, knowledge is in- 
cc ſtinctive; in man, whoſe individuals are fo widely dif- 
« ferent, it is acquired by education; by which means the 
4 prince and the labourer, the philoſopher and the peaſant, 
ec are in ſome meaſure fitted for their reſpective ſitua- 
„ tions.“ e EP et nets | 
Much of theſe poſitions is perhaps true, and the whole 
paragraph might well paſs without cenſure, were not ob- 
jections neceſſary to the eſtabliſhment of knowledge. Po- 
verty is very gently paraphraſed by want of riches. In that 
ſenfe amol. every man may in his own opinion be poor. 
But there is another poverty, which is want of competence, of _ 
all that can ſoften the miſeries of life, of all that can diver- 
ſify attention, or delight imagination. There is yet another 
poverty, which is want of neceſſaries, a ſpecies of poverty 
which no care of the publick, no charity ef particulars, 
can preſerve many from feeling openly, and many ſe- 


cretly. "ſe 1 

That hope and fear are inſeparably or very frequently 
connected with poverty, and riches, my ſurveys of life have 
not informed me. The milder degrees of poverty are ſome- 
times ſupported by hope, but the more ſevere often ſink 
down in motionleſs deſpondence. Life muſt be ſeen be- 
fore it can be known. - 'Fhis author and Pope perhaps never 
ſaw the miſeries which they imagine thus eaſy to be borne.. 
The poor indeed are inſenſible of many little vexations 
which ſometimes embitter the poſſeſſions and pollute the 


enjoyments 
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enjoyments of the rich. They are not pained by caſual 
incivility, or mortified by the mutilation of a compliment; 
but this happineſs is like that of a malefactor, who ceaſes 
to feel the cords that bind him when the pincers are tearing 
That want of taſte for one enjoyment is ſupplied by the 
. pleaſures of ſome other, may be fairly allowed. But the 
compenſations of ſickneſs I have never found near to 
equivalence, and the tranſports of recovery only prove the 
intenſeneſs of the pain. 6158; 
With folly no man is willing to confeſs himſelf very 
intimately acquainted, and therefore its pains and pleaſures 
| are kept ſecret. But what the author ſays of its ar £19" 
ſeems applicable only to _— or groſs dulneſs; for that 
inferiority of underſtanding which makes one man without 
any other reaſon the ſlave, or tool, or property of another, 
which makes him ſometimes uſeleſs, and fometimes ridicu-- 
lous, is often felt with very quick ſenſibility. On the hap- 
pineſs of madmen, as the caſe is not very frequent, it is 
not neceflary to raiſe a diſquiſition, but I cannot forbear to 
obſerve, that I never yet knew diſorders of mind increaſe. 
felicity : every madman is either arrogant and iraſcible, or 
gloomy and ſafolcious, or poſſeſſed by ſome paſſion or no- 
tion deſtructive to his quiet. He has always diſcontent in 
his look, and malignity in his boſom. And, if he had the 
wer of choice, he would ſoon repent who ſhould reſign 
is reaſon to ſecure his peace. © | 6 
Concerning the portion of ignorance neceſſary to make 
the condition of the lower claſſes of mankind ſafe to the 
publick and tolerable to themſelves, both morals and policy | 
exact a nicer enquiry than will be very ſoon or very eaſily 
made. There is undoubtedly a degree of knowledge whic 
will direct a man to refer all to Providence, and to acqui-. 
eſce in the condition with which: ommiſcient Goodneſs has 
determined to allot him; to eonſider this world as a,phan- 
tom that muſt ſoon glide from before his eyes, and the diſ- 
treſſes and vexations that encompaſs him, as duſt ſcattered 
in his path, as a blaſt that chills. him for a moment, and 
paſſes off for ever. | | 


- 


Such wiſdom, ariſing from the compariſon of a part with 
the whole of our- exiſtence, thoſe that want it moſt cannot 
poſſibly obtain from philoſophy; nor unleſs the method of 
education, and the general tenor of life are changed, will 
very eaſily receive it from religion, The bulk of mankind. 

| Is 


, ger 
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is not likely to be very wiſe or very good: and I know not 
whether there are not many ſtates of life, in which all 
knowledge, leſs than the higheſt wifdom, will produce dif. 
content and danger. I believe it may be fometimes found, 
that a little learning is to a poor man a dangerous thing. But 
ſuch is the condition of humanity, that we eaſily ſee, or 
quickly feel the wrong, but cannot always diſtinguith the 
right. Whatever knowledge is ſuperfluous, in irremediable 
poverty, is hurtful, but the difficulty is to determine when 
poverty is irremediable, and at what point ſuperfluity be- 
gins. Groſs ignorance every man has found equally dan- 
gerous with perverted knowledge. Men left wholly to their 
appetites and their inſtincts, with little ſenſe of moral or 
religious obligation, and with very faint diſtinctions. of 
right and wrong, can never be ſafely employed, or confi- 
dently truſted : they can be honeſt only by obſtinacy, and 
diligent only by compulſion or caprice. — inſtruction, 
therefore, is neceſſary, and much perhaps may be dange- 
rous. ' | | 1 g i 
Though it ſhould be granted that thoſe who are born ta 
poverty and drudgery ſhould not be deprived by an improper 
education of the opiate of ignorance ; even this conceſſion 
will not be of much uſe to direct our practice, unleſs it be 
determined who are thoſe that are born to poverty. To en- 
tail irreverſible poverty upon generation after generation, 
only becauſe the anceſtor happened to be poor, Is in itſelf 
cruel, if not unjuſt, and is wholly contrary to the maxims 
of a commerical nation, which always ſuppoſe and promote 
a rotation of property, and offer every individual a chance 
of mending his condition ” his diligence. Thoſe who com- 
municate literature to the fon of a. poor man conſider him 
as one not born to poverty, but to the neceſſity of deriving 
a better fortune from himſelf, . In this attempt, as in others 
many fail, and many ſucceed. Thoſe that fail will feel 
their miſery more acutely ; but ſince poverty is now con- 
feſſed to be ſuch a calamity as cannot be borne without the 
opiate of inſenſibility, I hope the happineſs of thoſe whom 
education enables to eſcape from it, may turn the balance 
againſt that exacerbation which the others ſuffer. 

I am always afraid of determining on the fide of envy or 
cruelty. The privileges of education may fometimes be im- 
properly beſtowed, but I ſhall always fear to with-hold 
them, leſt I ſhould be yielding to the ſuggeſtions of pride, 
while I perſuade myſelf that I am following the maxims of 

policy; 
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licyz and under the appearance of ſalutary reſtraints, 
Fold be indulging the luſt of dominion, and that malevo- 
lence which delights in ſeeing others depreſſed. 
Pope's doctrine is at laſt exhibited in a compariſon, which, 
like other proofs of the ſame kind, is better adapted to de- 
light the fancy than convince the reaſoõomn. 
« Thus the univerſe reſembles a large and well-regulated 
« family, in which all the officers and ſeryants, and even 
ie the domeſtick animals, are ſubſervient to each other in 
« a proper ſubordination: each enjoys the privileges and 
« perquiſites peculiar to his place, and at the ſame time 
« contributes by that juſt ſubordination to the magnificence 
« and happineſs of the whole.” 
The magnificence. of a houſe is of uſe or pleaſure alwa 
to the maſter, and ſometimes to the domeſticks, . But 
magnificence of the univerſe adds nothing to the Supreme 
Being; for any part of its inhabitants with which human 
knowledge is acquainted, an univerſe. much leſs ſpacious 
or ſplendid would have been fufficient 5 and 2 
it does not appear that any is communicated. fr bee 
ings of a lower world to thoſe of a higher: 447 
The Enquiry after the cauſe of natural -Evil is continued 
in the third Letter, in which, as in the former, there is 
mixture of borrowed truth, and native folly, of ſome notions 
juſt and trite, with others uncommon and ridiculous, ded 
His opinion of the value and importance of happineis 
is certainly juſt, and I ſhall inſert it, not that it will give 
any information to any reader, but it may ſerve to ſhew 
how the moſt common notion may be ſwelled in ſound, 
0. — in bulk, till it ſhall perhaps aftoniſh the author 
Imielni. 1221 Tee Fy ; OO TO Wyo dF de ts 6, HT 
« Happineſs is the only thing of real value in exiſtence; 
e neither riches, nor power, nor wiſdom, nor learning, nos 
« ſtrength, nor beauty, nor virtue, nor religion, nor eren 
« life itſelf, being of any importance, but as they con- 
e tribute to its production. All theſe are in themſelves - 
„neither good nor evil: happineſs alone is their greg 
# end, and they are deſirable: only as they tend to pro- 
mote it.“ No 17 Orr OO ELTON , 2 nA& 939 2-29'+ - F + 4 + 
Succeſs produces confidence. After this diſcovery of the 
value of happineſs, he penned without on diſtruſt of 
himſelf, to tell us what has been hid from all former en- 
wy | The 


* 


1 Z 


4 The true ſolution of this important queſtion, ſo long 
« and fo vainly ſearched for 1 philoſophers of all ages 
1c and all countries, I take to be at laſt no more than this, 
“ that theſe real evils proceed from the ſame ſource, ag 
6 thoſe ĩmaginary ones of imperfection before treated oſ, 
t namely, from that ſubordination, without which no 
«- created ſyſtem can ſubſiſt; all ſubordination 'imply 
« im ion; all imperfection Evil, and all Evil ſome 
« kind” of inconveniency or fuffering : ſo that there muſt 
be particular inconveniencies and ſufferings annexed to 
« every particular rank of created beings by the circum- 
„ ſtances of things, and their modes of exiſtence. © * 
« God indeed might have made us quite other creatures, 
i and placed us in a world quite differently conſtituted ; 
5 but then we had been no longer men, and whatever be- 
« ings had occupied our ſtations in the univerſal ſyſtem; 
te they muſt have been liable to the ſame inconveniences.” 
In all this there is nothing that can filence the enquiries 
of eurioſity, or calm the perturbations of doubt. Whether 
ſubordination implies imperfection may be diſputed. The 
means reſpecting themſelves may be as perfect as the end. 
The _ as a weed is no — than the oak as an 
oak. t impenfection implies Ruil, and Euil fuffering,' is 
by no means evident. Imperfection ma — om 
Evil, or the abſence of ſome good, but this privation pro- 
duces no ſuffering, but by the ket of knowledge. An in- 
fant at the breaſt is yet an imperfect man, but there is no 
reaſon for belief that he is unhappy by his immaturity, unleſs 
duns poliive pain be ſuperadded, | 
When this author preſumes to ſpeak of the univerſe, I 
would adviſe him a little to diſtruſt his own faculties, 
however large and comprehenſive. Many words eaſily un- 
on common occaſion, become uncertain and figura- 
tive when applied to the works of Omnipotence. Subordi- 
nation in human affairs is well underſtood; but when it is 
attributed to the univerſal ſyſtem, its meaning grows leſs 
certain, like the petty diſtinctions of locality, which are of 
good uſe upon our own globe, but have no meaning with 
regard to infinite ſpace, in which nothing is High or low. 
That if man by exaltation to a higher nature, were ex- 
empted from the evils which he now ſuffers, ſome other 
being muſt ſuffer them that if man were not man, ſome 
other being muſt be man, is a poſition ariſing from his eſtab- 
liſhed notion of the ſcale of being. A notion to which 


Pops 
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Pipe has given ſome importance by adopting it, and of 
which I have therefore endeavoured to ſhew the uncertain- 
ty and inconſiſtency. This ſcale of being I have demon- 
lrated to be raiſed by preſumptuous imagination, to reſt on 


nothing at the bottom, to lean on nathing at the top, and 
to have vacuities from ſtep to ſtep through which any 
order of being may ſink into nihility without any inconve- 
nience, ſo far as we can judge, to the next rank above 
or below it. We are therefore little enlightened by a writer 


who tells us, that any being in the ſtate of man muſt ſuffer 


what man ſuffers, when the only queſtion that requires to 
be reſolved is, Why any being is in this ſtate? / 
Of poverty and labour he gives juſt and elegant repre- 
ſentations, which yet do not remove the difficulty of the 
firlt and fundamental queſtion, though ſuppoſing the preſent 
ſtate of man neceſſary, they may ſupply ſome motives to 
conte, , n 4p: 345432 mr eee 

Poverty is what all could not poſſibly have been ex. 
« empted from, not only by reaſon of the fluctuating na- 
« ture of human poſſeſſions, but becauſe the world could 
« not ſubſiſt without it; for had all been rich, none could 
5 have, ſubmitted to the commands of another, or the ne- 
« cefſa; eries of life; thence all governments muſt 
have been diſſolved, arts neglected, and lands uncultivat- 
« ed, and fo an univerſal penury have overwhelmed. all, 
« inſtead of now and then pinching a few. Hence, by the 
« by, appears the great excellence of charity, by which 
« men are enabled by a particular diſtribution of the bleſ- 
« ſings and enjoyments of life, on proper occaſions, to 
« preyent that poverty Which by a general one Omnipo- 
« tence itſelf could neter have prevented: ſo that, by in- 
« forcing this duty, God as it were demands our aſliftance, 
* to promote univerſal happineſs, and to ſhut out miſery at 
* every door, where it ſtrives to intrude itſelt. 

„Labour, indeed, God might eaſily have excuſed us 
« from, ſince at his command the earth would readily.have 


. © poured forth all her treaſures without our inconſiderable 


e afliftance : but if the ſevereſt labour cannot ſufficiently 
© ſubdue the malignity of human nature, what plots and 


«© machinations, what wars, rapine and devaſtation, what 


« profligacy and licentiouſneſs, muſt have been the con- 
« ſequences of univerſal: idleneſs | ſo that labour ought 
* only to be looked upon as a-taſk kindly. - impoſed upon 

; ; : 4 .C6 us 
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t health, our fafety, and our innocence.” | 
1 am afraid that the latter end of his commonwealth forget; 
the beginning. If God could cy have excuſed us from labour, 
I do not comprehend why he could not poſſibly have exempted 
all from poverty. For poverty, in its eaſier and more tolera. 
ble degree, is little more than neceſſity of labour; and in 
its more ſevere and deplorable ſtate, little more than inability 
for labour. To be poor is to work for others, or to want 
the ſuccour of others without work. And the ſame exy- 
berant fertility which would make work unneceſſary, might 
make poverty impoſlible. 55 e | 
- Surely a man who ſeems not completely maſter of his own 
opinion, ſhould have ſpoken more cautiouſly of Omnipo- 
tence, nor have preſumed to fay what it could perform, or 
what it could prevent, I am in doubt whether thoſe who 
| ſtand hjgheſt in the ſcale of beings ſpeak thus confidently of 
the diſpenſations of their Maker: [SY PERTH 


For fools ruſh in, where angels fear to tread. 


Of our inquietudes of mind his account is ſtill leſs reafona- 
ble. Whilſt men are injured, they muſt be inflamed 
« with anger; and whilſt they ſee cruelties, they muſt be 
„ melted with pity; whilſt they perceive danger, they 
„ muſt he ſenſible of fear.” This is to give a reaſon for 
all Evil, by ſhewing that one Evil produces another. If 
there is danger there ought to be fear; but if fear is an Evil, 
why ſhould there be danger? His vindication of pain is of 
the fame kind: pain is uſeful” to alarm us, that we may 
ſhun greater evils, but thoſe greater evils muſt be preſups 
poſed, that the fitneſs of pain may appear. ; 

Treating on death, he has expreſſed the known and true 
doctrine with ſprightlineſs of fancy, and neatneſs of diction. 
I ſhall therefore inſert it. There are truths which, as they 
are always neceflary, do not grow ſtale by repetition. 
„ Death, the laſt and moſt dreadful of all Evils, is ſo 
6 — from being one, that it is the infallible cure for all 
« others. | 


To die, is landing on fome filent ſhore, 
Where billows never beat, nor tempeſts roar. 4 | 
Ere well we ſeel the friendly ſtroke, tis o'er. GarTn, 


66 For, 
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« For, abſtracted from the ſiekneſa and ſufferings uſually 
« attending it, it is no more than the expiration of that 
« term of liſe God was pleaſed to beſtow on us, without 
« any claim or merit on our part. But was it an Evil ever 
« fo great, it could not be remedied but by one much 
« greater, which is by living for ever; by which means 
u our wickedneſs, unreſtrained by the proſpect of a future 
« ſtate, would grow ſo inſupportable, our ſufferings ſo' 
1 intolerable” by perfeverance, and our pleaſures fo tireſome _ 
« by repetition, that no being in the univerſe could be ſo 
completely miſerable as a ſpecies of immortal men. We 
« have no reaſon, therefore, to look upon death as an 
« Evil, or to fear it as a puniſhment, even without any ſup« 
« poſition of a future life: but if we conſider it as a paſ- 
te ſage to a more & ſtate, or a remove only in an eter- 
© nal ſucceſſion of ſtill- improving ſtates (for which we have 
« the ſtrongeſt reaſons) it will then appear a new favour 
from the divine munificence ; and a man muſt be as ab- 
*« ſurd to repine' at dings as a traveller would be, who 
e propoſed to himſe 
« unknown countries, to lament that he cannot take up his 
« reſidence at the firſt dirty inn which he baits at on the 
9 n RTE 90s e 
The inſtability of human life, or the changes of its 
“ ſucceſſive periods, of which we ſo frequently complain, 
are no more than the neceſſary progreſs of it to this ne- 
ceſſary concluſion; and are ſo far from being Evils de- 
* ſerving. theſe complaints, that they are the ſource of our 
8 2 pleaſures, as they are the ſource of all novelty, 
from which our greateſt pleaſures are ever derived. The 


a delightful tour through various 


4 continual ſucceſſion of ſeaſons in the human life, by _ 


« daily preſenting to us new ſcenes, render it apreeable, 
and like thoſe of the year, afford us delights by their 
change, which the choiceſt of them could not give us 
by their continuance. In the ſpring of life, the gilding 
* of the ſun-ſhine, the yerdure of the fields, and the va- 
* riegated paintings of the ſky, are ſo exquiſite in the eyes 
H of infants at their firſt looking abroad into a new world; 
* as nothing perhaps afterwards can equal. The heat and 
* vigour of the ſucceeding ſummer of youth ripens for us new | 
© pleaſures, the blooming maid, the nightly revel, and the 
* jovial chace: the ſerene autumn of complete manhood 
_ * feaſts us with the golden harveſts of our worldly purſuits : 
nor is the hoary winter of old age deſtitute of its peculiar 


« comforts 
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« comforts and enjoyments, of which the recollection and 
relation of thoſe paſt are perhaps none of the leaſt; and 
& at laſt death opens to us a new proſpect, from whence 
we ſhall probably look back upon the diverſions and oc. 
« cupations of this world with the ſame contempt we do 
© now on our tops and hobby-horſes, and with the ſame 
« ſurpriſe that they could ever ſo much entertain or en- 


gage us. ate a 7. 
2 would not willingly detract from the beauty of this 
paragraph; and in gratitude to him who has ſo well incul- 
cated ſuch im nt truths, I will venture to admoniſh him, 
ſince the chief comfort of the old is the recollection of the 
paſt, ſo to employ his time and his thoughts, that when the 
imbecility of age {hail come upon him, he may be able to 
recreate its languors by the remembrance of hours ſpent, 
not in preſumptuous deriſions, but modeſt enquiries, not in 
dogmatical limitations of Omnipotence, but in humble 
Acquieſcence and fervent adoration. ' Old age will ſhew 
him that much of the book now before us has no other 
uſe than to perplex the ſcrupulous, and to ſhake the weak, 
— encourage impious preſumption, or ſtimulate idle curio- 
WIS thus diſpatched the confideration of particular 
evils, he comes at laſt to a general reaſon for which Evil 
may be ſaid to be or Good. He is of opinion that there is 
ſome inconceivable benefit in pain abſtractedly conſidered; 
that pain however inflicted, or wherever felt, communicates 
| ſome good to the general ſyſtem of being, and that every 
animal is ſome way or other the better for the pain of every 
other animal. This opinion he carries ſo far as to ſuppoſe 
that there paſſes ſome principle of union through all animal 
life, as attraction is communicated to all corporeal nature; 
and that the Evils ſuffered on this globe, may by ſome in- 
conceivable means contribute to the felicity of the inhabi- 
tants of the remoteſt planet. | 2-66, 
How the Origin of Evil is brought nearer to human con- 
ception by any inconceivable means, I am not able to diſcc- 
ver. We believed that the preſent ſyſtem of creation was 
right, though we could not explain the adoption of one 
part to the other, or for the whole ſucceſſion of cauſes and 
conſequences, Where has this enquirer added to the little 
knowledge that we had before? He has told us of the bene- 
fits of Evil, which no man feels, and relations —_— | 
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diſtant parts of the univerſe, which he cannot himſelf con- 
ceive. There was enough in this queſtion inconceivable 
before, and we have little advantage from a new inconceiv- 
able ſolution. = | F ee eee e 
I do not mean to reproach this author for not knowing 
what is equally hidden from learning and from ignorance. 
The ſhame is to impoſe words for ideas upon ourſelves or 
others. To imagine that we are going forward when we 
are only turning round. To think that there is any differ- 
ence between him that gives no reaſon, and him that gives 
a reaſon, which by his own confeſſion cannot be con- 
ceived. an e 81745 l 
But that he may not be thought to conceive nothing but 
things — he has at laſt thought on a way by 
which human ſufferings may produce good effects. He 
imagines that as we have not only animals for food, but 
chooſe ſome for our diverſion, the ſame privilege may be 
allowed to ſome beings above us, % may deceive, torment, 
or deſtroy us for ile ends only of their own pleaſure or utility. 
This he again finds impoſſible to be conceived, but that im- 
poſſibility leſſens not the probability of the conjecture, which by 
analogy 1s ſe ſtromgly confirmed. ee 
I cannot reſiſt the temptation of contemplating this ana- 
logy, which I think he might have carried further, very 
much to the advantage of his argument. He might have 
ſhewn that theſe hunters whoſe game it man have many ſports 
analogous to our own. As we drown whelps and kittens, 
they amuſe themfelves now and then with finking a ſhip, 
and ſtand round the fields of Blenheim or the walls of Prague, 
a8 we encirele a cock-pit. As we ſhoot a bird flying, they 
take a man in the midſt of his buſineſs or pleaſure, and. 
knock him down with an apoplexy. Some of them, per- 
haps, are virtuoſi, and delight in the operations of an aſthma, 
as a human philoſopher in the effects of the air pump. To 
ſwell a man with a tympany is as ſport as to blow afrog. 
Many a merry bout have theſe frolick beings at the viciſh- 
tudes of an ague, and good ſport it is to ſee a man tumble 
with an epilepſy, and revive and tumble again, and all this 
he knows not Why. As they are wiſer and more powerful 
than we, they have more exquiſite diverſions, for we have 
no way of procuring any ſport fo briſk and ſo laſting, as the 
paroxyſms of the gout and ſtone, which undoubtedly. muſt 
make high mirth, eſpecially if the 25 be a little diverſified 
vith the blunders and puzzles of t blind and deaf, We 


* 
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know not how far their ſphere of obſervation way extend, 


Perhaps now and then a merry being may place himſelf in 
ſuch a ſituation as to enjoy at once all varieties of an 
epidemical diſeaſe, or amuſe his leiſure with the toſſings and 
contortions of every poſſible pain exhibited together. 

One * the merry malice of theſe beings has found 
means of enjoying to which we have nothing equal or ſimi. 
lar. They now and then eatch a mortal proud of his parts, 
and flattered either by the ſubmiſſion of thoſe who court his 
kindneſs, or the notice of thoſe who ſuffer him to court 
theirs. A head thus prepared for the reception of falſe 

opinions, and the projection of vain deſigns, they eafily 
fill with idle notions, till in time they make their plaything 
an author: their firft diverſion commonly begins with an 
ode or an epiſtle, then riſes perhaps to a political irony, 
and is at laſt brought to its height, 5 a treatiſe of philoſoz 
phy. Then begins the poor animal to entangle himſelf in 
ſophiſms, and flounder in abſurdity, to talk confidently of 
the ſcale of being, and to give ſolutions which himſelf 
confeſſes impoſſible to be underſtood. Sometimes, however, 
it happens that their pleaſure is without much miſchief. The 
author feels no pain, but while they are wondering at the 
extravagance of his opinion, and pointing him out to one 
another as a new example of human folly, he is enjoying his 
own applauſe; and that of his companions, and perhaps 
1— with the hope of ſtanding at the head of a new 

Many of the books which now croud the world, may be 
" juſtly ſuſpected to be written for the fake of ſome inviſible 
order of beings, for ſurely they are of no uſe. to 1 the 

inhabitants of the world. Of the productions of 

the laſt bounteous year, how many can be ſaid to ſerve any 
ſe of uſe or pleaſure? The only end of writing is to 
Enable the readers better to enjoy life, or better to endure 
it: and how will either of thoſe be put more in our power 
by him who tells us, that we are puppets, of which ſome 
| creature not much wifer than ourſelves manages the 
wires. That a ſet of beings unſeen and unheard, are 
hovering about us, trying experiments upon our ſenſibility, 
putting us in agonies to ſee our limbs quiver, torturing us 
to madneſs, that they may laugh at our vagaries, ſome- 
times obſtructing the Lite, that they may ſee how a man 


looks when he is yellow; ſometimes: breaking a traveller's 
bones to try how he will get home; ſometimes waſting a 


blame in the ſucceeding part. He offers a criterion of action, 
on account of virtue and vice, for which I have often con- 
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man to a ſkeleton, and ſometimes killing him fat for the 
greater elegance of his hide. brad ade brane 
This is an account of natural Evil, which though, like 


the reſt, not quite new, is very entertaining, though I 


know not how much it may contribute te patienee. The 
only reaſon why we ſhould contemplate Evil is, that we 
may bear it better; and I am afraid nothing is much more 
placidly endured, for the ſake of making others ſport. 

The firſt pages of the fourth Letter are ſuch-as incline 
me both to hope and wiſh that I ſhould find nothing to 


tended, and which muſt be embraced by all who are wit 
ling to know why they act, or why they forbear, te give 
any reaſon of their condutt to themſelves or othetrs. 
« In order to find out the true Origin of moral Evil, it 
« will be neceſſary, in the firſt, place, to enquire into its 
« nature and eſſence; or what it is that conſtitutes one. 
action evil, and another good. Various have been the 
« opinions of various authors on this criterion of virtue; 
and this variety has rendered that doubtful, which muſt 
« otherwiſe have been clear and manifeſt to the meaneſt 
capacity. Some indeed have denied that there is any 
« ſuch thing, becauſe different ages and nations have en- 
« tertained. different ſentiments concerning it: but this is 
« juſt as reaſonable as to aſſert, that there are neither ſun, 
« moon, nor ſtars, becauſe aſtronomers have ſupported dif- 
« ferent ſyſtems of the motions and magnitudes of thefe 
« celeſtial bodies. Some have placed it in conformity to 
* truth, ſome to the fitneſs of things, and others to the will 
« of God. But all this is merely ſuperficial : they reſolve 
« us not why truth, or the fitneſs of things, are either eligi- 


© ble or obligatory, or why God ſhould require us to act in 


one manner rather than another. The true reaſon of 
„ which can poſlibly be no other than this, becauſe ſome 
actions produce happineſs, and others miſery: ſo that all 
moral Good and Evil are nothing more than the produe- 
tion of natural. This alone it is that makes truth pre- 
« ferable to falſhood, this that determines the fitneſs of 
things, and this that induces God to command- ſome ae- 


© tions, and forbid others. They who extol the truth, 


« beauty, and harmony of virtue, excluſive of its conſe- 


« quences, deal but in pompous nonſenſe; and they who 


* would perſuade us, that Good and Evil are things indit- 
5 | : 4 O99.” 8 ferent, 
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« ferent, depending wholly on the will of God, do but cot. 
« found the nature of things, as well as all our notions of 
„ God himſelf, by repreſenting him capable of willing 
« contradiCtions; that is, that we ſhould he, and be happy, 
e andat the ſame time that we ſhould torment and deſtroy 
% each other; for injuries cannot be made benefits, pain 
« cannot be made pleaſure, and conſequently vice cannot be 
« made virtue by any power whatever. It is the conſequences, 
therefore, of all human actions that muſt ſtamp their value. 
« 8o far as the general practice of any action tends to pro- 
« duce good, and introduce happineſs into the world, ſo 
far we may pronounce it virtuous ; fo much Evil as it 
 «. occafions fach is the degree of vice it contains. I fay 
the general practice, becauſe we muſt always remember, 
« in Judging this rule, to apply it only to the general 
« ſpecies ions, and not to particular actions ;. for the 
« infinite wiſdom of God, deſirous to ſet bounds to the 
« deſtructive conſequences which muſt otherwiſe have 
« followed from the univerſal depravity of mankind, has 
“ ſo wonderfully contrived the nature of things, that our 
©. moſt vicious actions may ſometimes pts 7 kr col- 
<< laterally produce good. Thus, for inſtance, robbery may 
„ diſperſe uſeleſs hoards to the 2 of the publick; 
% adultery may bring heirs and good humour too into man 

6 families ——— would otherwiſe have been a 
« and murder free the world from tyrants and oppreſſors. 
« Luxury maintains its thouſands, and vanity its ten thou- 
* ſands. Superſtition and arbitrary power contribute to 
the grandeur of many nations, and the liberties of others 
are preſerved by the perpetual contentions of avarice, 
« knavery, ſelfiſhneſs, and ambition: and thus the worſt of 
« yices, and the worſt of men, are often compelled by 
« Providence to ſerve the moſt beneficial purpoſes, con- 
“ trary to their own malevolent tendencies- and inclinati- 
“ ons; and thus private - vices become publick benefits, by 
* the force only of accidental circumſtances. - But this im- 
« peaches not the truth of the eriterion of virtue before 
«© mentionad, the only ſolid foundation on which any true 
« ſyſtem of ethicks can be built, the only plain, ſimple, 
and uniform rule by which we can paſs any judgment on 
% our actions; but by this we may — enabled, not only 
« to determine which are Good, and which are Evil, but 
, almoſt mathematically to demonſtrate the proportion of 
* virtue or vice which belongs to each, by ** 

| 5 Ig W 
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with the degrees of happineſs or 8 which they oc- 
* caſion. But though the production of happineſs is the 
1 effence of virtue, it is by no means the end; the great 
end is the probation of mankind, or the giving them an 
opportunity of exalting or degrading themſelves in another 
« ſtate by their behaviour in the preſent. And thus indeed 
« it anſwers two moſt important purpoſes; thoſe are, the 
« conſervation of our happineſs, and the teſt of our obedi- 
« ence; or had not ſuch a teſt ſeemed neceſſary to God's 
« infinite wiſdom, and productive of ' univerſal good, he 
*, would never have permitted the happineſs of men, even 
« in this life, to have depended on fo precarious a tenure, 
« as their mutual good behaviour to each other. For it is 
« obſervable; that he who beſt knows our formation, has 
« truſted no one thing of importance to our reaſon or virtue: 
« he truſts only to our appetites for the ſupport of the in- 
, dividual, and the continuance of our ſpecies ; to our va- 
« nity or compaſſion, for our bounty to others; and to 
« out fears, for the preſervation of ourſelves; often to our 
« yices for the ſupport of government, and ſometimes to 
« our follies for the preſervation of our religion. But 
e ſince ſome teſt of our obedience was neceſfary, nothing 
© ſure could have been commanded for that end ſo fit and 
“ proper, and at the ſame time ſo uſeful, as the practice 
of virtue: nothing could have been ſo juſtly rewarded 
e with happineſs, as the production of happineſs in confor- 
« mity to will of God. It is this conformity alone 
* which adds merit to virtue, and conſtitutes the eſſential 
difference between morality and religion. — 
« obliges men to live honeftly and ſoberly, becauſe ſuc 
© behaviour is. moſt conducive to publick happineſs, and 
*« conſequently to their own; religion, to purſue the ſame 
« courſe, becauſe conformable to the will of their Creator. 
*« Morality induces them to embrace virtue from prudential 
« conſiderations ; religion from thoſe of gratitude and obe- 
* dience. Morality therefore, entirely abſtracted from re- 
© ligion, can have nothing meritorious in it; it being but 
*« wiſdom, prudence, or good o:conomy, which like health, 
beauty, or riches, are rather obligations conferred upon 
« us by God, than merits in us towards him; for though 
ve may be juftly puniſhed for injuring ourſelves, we can 
claim no reward for ſelf- preſervation; as ſuicide deſerves 
« punifhment: and infamy, but a man deſerves no reward 
or honours for not being guilty of it. This I take to be 
Vot. IV. | . „ the 
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the meaning of all thoſe paſſages in our Scriptures, in 
© which works are reprefented bo have no merit without 
« faith ; that is, not without believing in hiſtorical facts, 
4 in exceds, and articles; but without being done in pur- 
ſuance of our belief in God, and in obedience to his com- 
« mands. And now, having mentioned Scripture, I eannot 
«© omit obſerving, that the Chriſtian is the only religious or 
moral inſtitution in the world, that ever ſet in a right 
s light theſe two material points, the eſſenee and the end 
ot virtue; that ever founded the one in the production of 
« happineſs, that is, in univerſal benevolence, or, in their 
6 unge, charity to all men, the other, in the probation 
© of man, and his — 1 Sublime and 
magnificent as was | phitoſophy of the ancients, all 
« their moral ſyſtems — — two important 
« articles. They were all built on the ſandy foundations of 
« the; innate beauty of virtue, or enthuſiaſtiek patriotiſm; 
« and their point in; view was the contemptible re- 
% ward of human glory; foundations which were by no 
* means able to ſupport the magnificent, ſtructures which 
they erected upon them; for the beauty of virtue, in- 
« dependent of its eſſects, is unmeaning nonſenſe; 2 
tc tiſm, which injures mankind in general for the of 
« 2 particular country, is but a more extended ſelfiſhneſs, 
«© and really. exĩminal: and all human glory but a mean and 
* ridiculous deluſion. The whole affair them of religion 
* and morality, the ſubject of fo. many thouſand volumes, 
« ig, in ſhort, no more than this: the Supreme Being, in- 
4 finitely „ as. well as powerful, deſirous to diſfuſe 
% happineſs. by all poſſible means, has created innumerable 
c ranks and orders of beingy, all ſubſervient to each other 
by proper ſubordination. One of theſe is occupied by 
© man, a creature endued with ſuch a; certain of 
« knowledge, reaſon, and free-will, as is: ſuitable. to his 
c ſituation, and placed for a time on this globe as in a ſchool 
« of probation and education. Here he has an opportunity 
_ © given him of improving or debaſing his nature, in ſuch a 
„ manner as to render himſelf fit for- a: rank. of higher 
perfection and happineſs, or to degrade himdelf te a ſtate 
« of greater imperfection and miſery; neceſſary indeed 
towards carrying on the buſineſs. of: the univerſe; but very 
4 grievous and burthenſome to- thoſe individuals, who by 
t their on miſconduct, are obliged to ſubmit to it. The 
«. teſt of this his behaviour, is doing goad, that is, co- 
| & operating 
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& operating with his Creator, as far as his narrow ſphere of 
action will permit, in the production of happineſs. And 


« thus the happineſs and miſery of a future ſtate will be 


« the juſt rewatt#*6r /puniflittient of promoting or prevent- 
« ing happineſs in this. 80 artificially by this means, is 
« the nature of all human virtue atid vice cofittived, that 
« their tewards and punifhments ate woven as it were/ in 
« their very eſſonoe; their immediate effects give us 2 
« foretaſte of their future, and thei? fruits in the preſent 
« life are the proper ſamples of What they muſt unavoid- 
« ably produce in another. We have reaſon given us to 
« diſtinguiſh theſe conſequences, and regulate our conduct ; 
and, leſt that ſhould neglect its poſt; conſcience alfo is 
« appointed as an inſtiirre kind of monitor, perpetually 
to remind us both of out ĩiſtereſt antl out duty... 
87 fic omi diuiſer / Te this account of the eſfence of 
rice and virtue, it is only neveffary to add, that the conſe- 
2 of huthati actioſts being ſometimes uncertain, and 
ometimes remote, it is not poflible in many cafes for moſt 
men, nor ini all cafes for any man to determine what acxions 
will ultimately you happmels,” amd therefore it wag 
that revelation ſhould lay down a rule to be —— 
invariably in 6Þpofitiens to appearances, and in every change 
of ret tn, by which we may be Sein 26 pro- 
mote the general felicity; and be ſet free from the dange- 
tous temptatiom of abing Evil that Good may cm · 
caufe it may exfily happen, and in effect will kappen 
very frequently, that our own private happineſs may be 
promoted by an act injurious to others, when yet no man 
can be obliged by nature to prefer ultimately the Happinefs 
of others to his own ; therefore, to the inſtruckions of inn 
nite wiſdom it was neceſſary that infinite power fhowld add 
penal fanctions. That every man to whom thofe inffruCti- 
ons ſhall be imparted may know, that he can never ülti- 
mately injure himfelf by benefiting others, or ultimately by 
injuring others benefit Himſelf; bat that however the lot 
the, good and bad may be Huddled together in the ſcem- 
ing confufron of our preſent fate, | the time ſhall un- 
doubtedly eome, when the moſt virtudus will be moſt 


nappy: ſorry that the remaining part of this Letter is not 
equal to the firſt. The author has indeed engaged in a 
diſquiſition in which we need not wonder if he fails, im the 
| A ſolution 
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folution of queſtions on which philoſophers have empic 
their abilities from the earlieſt times, | _ 


And found no end, in wan@'ring mazes loſt. /,  . 


He denies that man was created perfect, becauſe the 
ſyſtem requires ſubordination, and becauſe the power of 
1 his perfection, of rendering himſelf wicked and mi- 
ſerable is the higheſt i ion imaginable, Befides, the 
regular gradations of the of being required ſome where 
ſuch a creature as man with all his infirmities about him, and 
the total removal of thoſe would be altering his nature, and when 
he became perfect he muſt ceaſe to be man. . 

I have already ſpent ſome conſiderations on the /cale. of 
-being, of which yet I am obliged to renew the mention 

whenever a new argument is made to reſt upon it; and 1 
muſt therefore again remark, that conſequences cannot have 
greater certainty than the poſtulate, from which are 
drawn, and that no ſyſtem can be more hypothetical than 
this, and perhaps no hypotheſis more abſurd. 1 

He again deceives himſelf with reſpect to the perfection 
with which man is held to be originally veſted. That mar 

came perfect, that is, endued with all poſtble perfection, out 4 
the hands of his Creator, is a falſe notion, derived from t 
philoſophers, —The univerſal ſyſtem required ſubordination, and 
conſequently comparative 1mpexfeftion. That man was ever en- 
dued with all poſſible perſection, that is, with all perfection of 
which the idea is not contradiQtory or deſtructive of itſelf, 
is undoubtedly falſe. But it can hardly be called 4 fal/e 
notion, becauſe no man ever thought it, nor can it be de- 
rived from the pbilhſapbers: for without pretending to 
what philoſox he my mean, it is very ſafe to affirm, 
that no philoſopher ever ſaid it. Of thoſe who now main- 
tain that man was once perfect, who may very ealily be 
found, let the author enquire whether man was ever omni- 
ſcient, whether he was ever. omnipotent, whether he 
ever had even the lower power of archangels or angels. 
Their anſwers will ſoon inform him, that the ſuppoſed 

tion of man was not abſolute, but reſpeCtive, that 

e was perfect in a ſenſe conſiſtent enough with ſub- 
ordination, perfect, not as compared with different beings, 
but with himſelf in his preſent degeneracy ;; not perfect 
as an angel, but perfect as man. 


From 
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From this perfection, whatever it was, he thinks it neceſ- 
fary that man ſhould be debarred, becauſe pain is neceſſary 
to the good of the univerſe; and the pain of one order of 
beings extending its ſalutary influence to innumerable orders 
above and below, it was neceſſary that man ſhould ſuffer; 
but becauſe it is not ſuitable to juſtice that pain ſhould be 
inflicted on innocence; it was neceſſary that man ſhould. be 
criminal. ee eee 

This is given as à ſatisfactory account of the Original of 
moral Evil, which amounts only to this, that God created 
beings whoſe guilt he foreknew, in order that he might 
have proper objects of pain, becauſe the pain of part is, no 
man knows how or Why, neceflary to the felicity of the 
whole. „ Bo het, oh op pants 
| The perfection which man once had, may be fo eaſily 
coneeived, that without any unuſual ſtrain of imagination we 
can figure its revival.” 'All the duties to God or man that 
are neglected we may fancy performed; all the crimes that 
are committed we may conceive forborn. Man will then be 
reſtored to his moral perfections, and into what head can it 

enter that by this change the univerſal ſyſtem would be 
ſhaken, or the condition of any order of beings. altered for 
Wwpage: moto mary ES 

He comes in the fifth Letter to political,” and in the fixth 
to religious Evils. Of political Evil, if we ſuppoſe the 
Origin of moral Evil diſcovered, the account is by no 
means difficult : polity being only the conduct of immoral 
men in publick affairs. The Evils of each particular kind 
of government are very elearly and elegantly diſplayed, and 
from their ſecondary cauſes very rationally deduced; but the 
firſt cauſe Hes ſtill in its ancient obſcurity, There is in this 
Letter nothing new, nor any thing eminently inſtructive; 
one of his practical deductions, that from government Evils 
cannot be eradicated, and their exceſs only can be prevented, has 
been always allowed; the queſtion upon which all diſſen- 
Gon ariſes is, when that exceſs begins, at what point men 
ſhall ceaſe to bear, and attempt to remedy. 
Another of his precepts, Gough not new, well deſerves 

to = 3 — it cannot be too frequently im- 

pre ed. 5 * 4471 : of * | a 13 

« What has here been ſaid of their imperfections and 
* abuſes, is by no means intended as a defence of them: 
« every wiſe man ought to redreſs them to the utmoſt of 
« his power; which can be effected by one method w_ 
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« that is, by a reformation of manners: for as all political 
* Evils derive their original from moral, theſe can never be 
„ removed, until thoſe. are firſt amended. He, therefore, 
« who rictly adberes to virwe and ſobriety in his condy8, 
ce and, enforecs them m by his example, does more real ſer. 
* vice ta a ſtate, than he who difplaces à miniſter, or de- 
7 4 a tyrant; this gives but a temporary relief, but 
that exterminates the cauſe of the diſeaſe. No immer] 
, man then can poſſibly be zer td! and all thoſe who 
4 | profeſs outrageous zeal for the liberty and proſperity of 
| GN 7 and at the ſame time infringe þ 2 — 
« affront her religion, and debauch her people, are but 
% deſpicable quacks ny — fraud or ignorance increaſing che 
* diforders they 7 to remedy.” 
Of religjon he 99 nothing but what he has learned, 
or might ye ſear ned fram the divines; that it ig not uni- 
verſal, ara" it muſt he received upon conviction, and 
ſueceſſiyely receiyed 1 by thoſe whom conviction reached; 
| that its eyidences and ſanctions are not irreſiſtible, becauſe 
it was intended to induce, not to compel and that it is ob- 
ſcure, N we want faculties to comprehend i 1 What 
he means by his aſſertion, that it wants policy, I do not 
well underſtand; he does not mean to deny that 2 good 
chriſtian will be a good governor, or a good ſubject ; and 
25 before Jultly ovlerved,. that the good man only is 
pa * | 
Religion has been, he form. corrupted by the wiokedneh 
af a to whom it was communicated, and has loſt part of 
in ae by its connection with temporal e and 
ut 
He Taſtly obſerves, that fram all this, no 8 en 
be drayen againſt the divine original of chriſtianity, ſince 
the i jections ariſe not from the nature of the reyelation, 
but of him to whom it is communicated, 
All this is known, and all this is true z but why; we have | 
—— diſcavered. Our author, if I underſtand him right, 
ues the argument thug : the religion of man produces 
ris ils, becauſe the morality of man is imperſect; his mora- 
lity is imperfect, that he may be juſtly a ſudject of puniſhs 
ment: he is made ſubject to puniſhment, becauſe the pain 
gf part is 2 to the nd of the whole; pain is 
er ta 9 no mortal can tell why or how. 
ving clambered with great labour from one 
tepoſn argumentation to anther, inſtead of riſing into the bo” 
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of knowledge, we are devolved back into dark ignorance; 
and all our effort ends in belief, that for the Evils of life 
there is ſome good reaſon, and in confeſſion, that the rea- 
ſon cannot be found. This is all chat has been produced by 
the revival of Chry/ppus's untractableneſs of matter, and 
the Arabian ſcale of exiſtence. A ſyſtem has been raiſed, 
which is ſo ready to fall to pieces of itſelf, that no great 
praiſe can be derived from its deſtruction. To object is 
always eaſy, and it has been well obſerved by a late writer, 
that the hand which cannot build a hovel, may demoliſh 4 
„„ oO EE 
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Ox E of the chief advantages derived by the preſent. 
neration from the improvement and diffuſion of philoſophy, 
is deliveranee from unneceflary terrours, and exemption 
from falſe alarms, The unuſyal appearances, whether re- 
gular or accidental, which once ſpread conſternation Over 
ages of ignorance, are now the recreations of inquiſitive 
ſecurity. The ſyn is no more lamented when it is eclipſed, 
than when it ſets ; and meteors play their coruſcations with - 
out prognoſtick or prediction. r 

he advancement of political knowledge may be expected 
to produce in time the like effects. Cauſeleſs diſcontent 
and ſeditious violence will grow leſs frequent, and leſs for- 
midable, as the ſcience of government is better aſcertained 
by a diligent ſtudy of the theory of man. 

It is not indeed to be expected, that phyſical and political 
truth ſnauld meet with equal acceptance, or gain ground 
upon the world with equal facility. 'The notions of the 
naturaliſt find mankind in a ſtate of ages or at worſt 
have nothing to encounter but prejudice an e pre- 
judice without malignity, and vanjty without intereſt. But 
the politician's improvements are oppoſed by every paſſion 
that can exclude conviction or ſyppreſs it; by ambition, bß 
avarice, by hope, and by terrour, by publick faction, and 
private animoſity. a 5 | 
It is evident, whatever be the cauſe, that this nation, 
with all its renown for ſpeculation and for learning, has 

* eee, 
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yet made little proficiency in civil wiſdom. We are ſtill ſo 
much unacquainted with our own ſtate, and fo unſkilful in 
the purſuit of happineſs, that we ſhudder without danger, 
complain without grievances, and ſuffer our quiet to be 
diſturbed, and our commerce to be interrupted, by an 
poſition to the government, raiſed —_ by intereſt, and 
ſupported only by clamour, which yet has ſo far prevailed 
upon ignorance and timidity, that many favour it as reaſon- 
' able, and many dread it as powerful. 

What is urged by thoſe who have been ſo induſtrious to 
ſpread ſuſpicion, and incite fury from one end of the king- 
dom to the other, may be known by peruſing the papers 
which have been at once preſented as petitions to the king, 
and exhibited in print as remonſtrances to the people. It 
may therefore not be improper to lay before the Publick the 
reflections of a man who cannot favour the oppoſition, for 
he thinks it wicked, and cannot fear it, for he thinks it 
weak. 5 | 14 
The grievance which has produced all this tempeſt of 
outrage, the oppreſſion in which all other oppreſſions are 
included, the invaſion which has left us no property, ns 
alarm that ſuffers no patriot to ſleep in quiet, is compriſ, 
in a vote of the Houſe of Commons, by which the free- 
holders of Middleſex are deprived of a.Britor's birth-right, 
repreſentation in parhament. 5 4 
They have indeed received the uſual writ of election, 
but that writ, alas! was malicious mockery ; they were 
inſulted with the form, but denied the reality, for there was 
one man excepted from their choice. | 


Non de vi, _ cede, nec veneno, 
i 


Sed lis oft mihi de tribus capelli. 


The character of the man thus fatally excepted, I have 
no purpoſe to delineate. Lampoon itſelf would diſdain to 
ſpeak ill of him of whom no man ſpeaks well, It is ſuffici- 
ent that he is. expelled the Houfe of Commons, and con- 
fined in jail as being legally convicted of ſedition and 
impiety. 
| x, this man cannot be appointed one of the guardians 
and counſellors of the church and ſtate, is a grievance not 
to be endured. Every lover of liberty ſtands doubtful of 
the fate of poſterity, becauſe the chief. county in England 
- cannot take its repreſentative from a jail. N 
| N Whence 
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Whence Middleſex ſhould obtain the right of being de- 
nominated the chief county, cannot eaſily be diſcovered; 
it is indeed the county. where the chief city happens to 
ſtand, but how that 1 the favourite of Middleſex, 
is not yet forgotten. The county, as diſtinguiſhed from 
the city, has no claim to particular conſideration 

That a man was in jail for ſedition and impiety, would, 
| believe, have been within memory a ſufficient reaſon why 
he ſhould not come out of jail a legiſlator. This reaſon, 
notwithſtanding the mutability of faſhion, happens ſtill to 
operate on the Houſe of Commons. Their notions, how- 
ever ſtrange, may be juſtified by a eommon obſervation; 
that few are mended by impriſonment, and that he. whoſe 
crimes have made confinement neceflary, ſeldom makes any 
other uſe of his enlargement, than to do with greater cun- 
ning what he did before with leſs. e. 

But the people have been told with great confidence, that 
the Houſe cannot control the right of conſtituting repre- 
ſentatives; that he who can perſuade lawful electors to 
chuſe him, whatever be his character, is lawfully. choſen, 
and has a claim to a ſeat in parliament, from which no 
human authority can depoſe him 1 1 

Here, however, the patrons of oppoſition are in ſome 
perplexity. They are forced to confeſs, that by a train of 
precedents ſufficient to eſtabliſh. a cuſtom of parliament, the 
| Houſe of Commons has juriſdiction over its on members; 
that the whole has power over individuals; and that this 

power has been exerciſed ſometimes in impriſonment, and 
often in expulſion. | | IT 


That ſuch power ſhould reſide in the Houſe of Commons | 


in ſome caſes, is inevitably neceſſary, ſince. it is required 
dy every polity, that where there is a poſſibility of offenee, 


there ſhould be a poſſibilicy of puniſhment. A member of 


the Houſe cannot be cited for his conduct in parliament be- 
fore any other court; and therefore, if the Houſe cannot 
puniſh him, he may attack with impunity the rights of the 

people, and the title of the king. , 0 
This exemption from the — of other courts was, I 
think, firſt eſtabliſhed in favour of the five members in the 
long parliament. It is not to be conſidered as an uſurpation, 
for it is implied in the principles of government. If legi- 
lative powers are not co-ordinate, they ceaſe in part to be 
legiſlative ;, and if they be co-ordinate, they are mes: 
3 +4 4 2 tort) z 
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able ; 3 muſt that power account, which has ng 
our 
The Houſe of Commons is indeed diſſoluble by the king, 
as the nation has of late been very 
while it ſubfiſts it is co-ordinate, with the —— 
and this co-ordination ceaſes only when the Houſe by ar 
ſolution ecaſes to ſubſiſt. 
As the particular repreſentatives of the people are in 
their publick character above the control of the courts of 
lv, they muſt be ſubject to the juriſdiction of the Houſe, 
and as the Houſe, in the exereiſe of its authority, can be 
neither directed nor reſtfained, its own refoletions muſt be 
its laws, at leaſt, if there is no anitecodent decifion of the 
whole legiſhture. 

This privilege, not confirated 
politive * act, but by the reſiſtle 2 of political ne- 
ceflity, they have etereifed, probably their firſt inſtitu- 
tion, FT certainly, as their records inform us, from the 
_ 23d of Elizabeth, when they expelled a member for dero. 
gating from their privileges. 

It may perhaps be doubted, whether it was original 
neceſſary, that this right of controt and pro ſho 
extend beyond offences in the exerciſe of partiamentary duty, 
 fince all other crimes are cognizable by other courts. \ But 
they, who are the only judges of their own rights, have er- 
e 3 of expulſion on other occaſions, and when 

edneſs arrived at a certain magnitude, have con- 

| barred an offence againſt fociety as an offence againſt the 

They have therefore diveſted notorions delinquents of 

their legiſlative character, and delivered them up to ſhame 

or puniſhment, naked and unprotected, that they might not 
contaminate the dignity of paftiarnent. 

It is allowed that a man attainted of felony cannot fit in 
Parliament, and the Commons probably judged; that not 
being bound to the forms of law, they might treat theſe as 
felons, whoſe crimes were in their opinion equiyalent to 
felony; and that as à known felon- could not be choſen, 2 
man ſo like a _ — he could not N be diffingeiſh- 
ed, ought to be expe 


y au writters law of 


The firſt laws — 50 law to enforte them, the firſt 
authority was conſtituted by itſelf. The power exerciſed by 
the Houſe of Commons is of this kind, a- power rooted in 
the Principles of * and branched out by 1 
od 
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onal practice ʒ » power which neceſſity made —_— 
cedents have made legal. 4 5 

| It will occur. that authority. thus unconerotable may, 
times of heat and conteſt, be opprefiively. and a 
exerted, and that he who ſuffers i injuſtice, is. 8 

dreſs, however innocent, however miſerable. 

The poſition is true but the argument is uſeleſs, ,, The 
Commons muſt be controlled, or be [exempt from control. 
us * exempt they may do injury which cannot be 

d, if they are ee c eus no bear. 
wag 


If the poſſibility of abuſe be an argument againſt authors 
ty, no authority ever can be eſtabliſhed 3) if the actual abuſe 
deſtroys its legality, there is no legal gm” now in 
the world. 
This power which the Commons have ſo long Ws 
they ventured to uſe once more againſt Mr. bro and on 
the 3d of Fe 17692, expelled him the Houſe, , r hav- 
ing printed A * fadlitious libel, and three ob, ne. and 


impious lib | 
If theſe im putations were juſt, the exp lon was ſurely ö 

ſeaſonable, — that they were juſt, the Houfe had reafon to 
determine, as he had eonfelſ : hamſelf,, at the bar, the au- 
chor of the libel which they te rm ſeditious, and was con- 
added in the King's Bench of both the publications. 

But the frecholders of Middleſex were of another a 
Dy either thought him innocent, or were not 6 

ilt. When a writ was iſſued for the election mw 2 
Bien for Middleſex, in the room of John Wilkes, q; ex- 
pelled the Houſe, bis friends on the uteenth. of February 
choſe him again. 

On the 17th, it 3 that John Wilkes, Ems 
baving been in 555 Man ef parliament expelled the Houſe, aua, 
and is, — of being elected a member to ſerve in this pre- 
ſent parliament, _ 

As there was no other candidate,; it was mefalved. at the 
lame time, that the election of the Gxtcenth was a. void 

e 

The freeholders ain continued to think that no other man 

was fit to repreſent. them, and on the ſixteenth of March 
olected him once more. Their reſolution was now fo welt 
| known, that no opponent ventured! to appear. 


N ” - 
” 
0 
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The Commons began to find, that power without matefiab 
for operation can produce no effect. They might make the 
election void for ever, but if no other candidate could be 
found, their determination could only be negative. They, 
however, made void the laſt election, and ordered a new 
On the thitteenth of April was a new election, at which 
Mr. Lutrerel, and others, offered themſelves candidates, 
Every method of intimidation was uſed, and ſome acts of 


violence were done to hinder Mr. Lutterel from appearing. 


He was not deterred, and the poll was taken, which ex- 
R Wes to, eee eee 
Mt. Villas, 1143 
The ſheriff returned Mr. Willes; but the Houſe, on 4 
the fifteenth, determined that Mr. Lutterel was lawfully 
_ckad +» | OT u e 0e ung 
From this da e rt elamour, which has continued 
tilt now. Thoſ: who had undertaken to oppoſe the mini- 
try, having no ance of greater magnitude, endeavoured 
to ſwell this decifion into bulk, and diſtort it into deformity, 
and then held it out to terrify the nation. 
Every artiſice of ſedition has been ſince practiſed te 
awaken diſcontent and inflame indignation. e papers of 
every day have been filled with exhortations and menaces 
of fiQtion. The madneſs has ſpread through all ranks and 
through both ſexes ; women and children have clamoured 
for Mr. Wilkes, honeſt ſimplicity has been cheated into fury, 
and only the wiſe have eſcaped infection. 
The greater part may juſtly be ſuſpected of not beliey- 
ing their own poſition, and with them it is not neceſſary to 
diſpute. They cannot be convinced who are convinced 
already, and it is well known that they will not be 
aſhamed. As Care: 57 "rap | 
The deciſion, however, by which the ſmaller number of 
votes was preferred to the greater, has perplexed the minds 
of ſome, whoſe opinions it were indecent to deſpiſe, and 
who by their integrity well deſerve to have their doubts 
appeaſed. [A 921 8 hy 
Every diffuſe and complicated queſtion may be examined 
by different methods, upon different principles; and that 
truth, which is eaſily — by one inveſtigator, may be 
miſſed by another, equally honeſt and equally diligent. 
| | Thoſe 
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\'Thioſe who inquire, whether a ſmaller number of legal 
rotes can elect x ropreſentative in oppoſition to 2 _ 
muſt receive from! tongue the fame anſwer: 

The queſtion, therefore, muſt be, Whether ——— 
akmber f logel . 3 greater 
number of votes not legal? £1779) Lick 20 17.938 36425 

It muſt be conſidered, that thoſe — N are legal 

which are legally! „and that thoſe-only are legally 
which are-given for a legal cundida te. 


It remains then to be diſcuſſed, whether a ain ene, % 


can be ſo diſqualified hy a vote of the Houſe, 2 what he 
nnn n 
Here we muſt recur, not to poſitive — 
— to the unwri hw: of fociat: nature, to the: Freie und | 
rae ae it ple of political noceſſity. All 

2 all authority implies implies obedience. To ſup⸗ 
——— the right 20 command what: another hav the. 
right to refuſe, is — and contradictory. A. ſtatu o 
conſtituted muſt reſt for ever in motionbefs equipoiſe, with 
„ ere 50 N weights 
wer balancing each int 1340 zm 
aws which — enforced; ice eben nor 
rectify diſorders· A ſentence which eannot be - executed 
can have no power to warn or to reform. If the Commons 
hare only the power of difmiſling'for 4 few days the man 
whom his conſtituents can — ſend back, if they 
can expel but cannot exclude, they have nothing tmore than 


nominal authority, to mn perhaps obedience never one 


be _ | 
The ropridfeimativey of our aticeſtots had af W 

ae : they fined and impriſoned their members; on 
great 2 they diſabled 2 * * and 457 
power of pronouncing perpetual ity is intained 
Selden Bimlelf | 2 5 | 

Theſe —— to kibee doin-aincs eatalilireds whiew 
the conſtitution of our government had not yet been fuf- 
ficiently ſtudied, Such powers are not legal, becauſe they 
are not neceſſary and o that power which only neceffity 
ng no more is to be neck than doe” ay + ot 
trudes, / fl 

The Commons cannot wade bas; they can only paſs 
reſolutions, which, like all reſolutions, are of force wor Hos to 
thoſe that make them, and to thoſe only while they are 
willing to obſerve them. 
vor. IV. Y TY The 
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The vote of the Houſe of Commons has therefore only ſ 
far the force of a law, as that force is neeeſſary to preſerye 
the vote from loſing its efficacy, it by operating 
upon themſelves, and extends its influence to others, only 
<a - conſequences ariſing from the firſt intention. He 

t — 1 . on his own manor; may purſue) 1 nts 


| Kean nenn make lows only for: tube 

W while he keeps his ſeat, is ſubject to theſe laws ; 
but when he is expelled, rer forthe 1 is 
now no longer within their dominion. +: 

The diſability, which a vote can ſuperinduce to expulſion 
is no more than was included in e r itſelf; it is only 
a declaration of the — that 0 f will permit no 
longer him whom . they thus cenfure to ſit with them in 
parliament 3 a declaration made AY right which they 
neceſſarily, poſſeſs, of regulating their. own Houſe, and of 
GE puniſhment on their own delinquents. 

They have therefore no other way to enforce the FR 
acide of . incapacity, than that of adhering to it. They 
cannot otherwiſe puniſh the candidate ſo diſqualified- for 

himſelf, nor the electors for accepting him. But 
if he has any competitor; that competitor muſt prevail, and 
if he has none, his election will be void; for the right of 
the Houſe to reject, annihilates with e to the man ſo 
50 the rig tof electing. 

It has d, that the ene (h Help end 
nates with their ſeſſion ; ſince a priſoner, committed by the 
2 aker's warrant eannot be detained during the receſs. 

t power indeed ceaſes with the ſeſſion, which muſt ope- 
rate by the agency of others, becauſe, when they do not 
fit, they can employ no agent, having no longer any legal 
exiſtence z. but that which is exerciſed on themſelves re- 
vives at their meeting, when the ſubje& of that power ſtill 
ſubſiſts. Th w can in the next ſeſſion refuſe to re- admit him, 
vvrhom in the former ſeſſion they ex 
That expulſion inferred excluſion, in the preſens caſe; 
muſt be, I think, admitted. The 4 and the 
writ iſſued for anew election were in the ſame ſeſſion, and 
ſince the Houſe is by the rule of parliament bound for the 
ſeſhon by a vote once paſſed, the expelled member cannot 
be admitted. He that cannot be admitted, cannot be elect- 
ed; and the votes given to a man. ineligible being given in 

vaity 
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ain, the higheſt number for an eligible candidate becomes 
. Conn to OE UI ER ene, een ore noe - - 


A ma Y, A 2 Rain ni een 
To thee concluſions, as to moſt moral, and to all politi- 
cal poſitions, many ny be made. The perpe- 
tual ſubject of political diſquiſitien is not abſolute, but com- 
parative good. Of two ſyſtems of goveinment, or two laws 
relating to the ſame ſubject, neither will ever be ſuch as 
theoretical nicety would defire, and therefore neither can 
eaſily force its way againſt "prejudice and obſtinacy ; each 
will have its excellencies and defects, and =? e with a 
little help from pride, may think his o the beſt. 
It ſeems to be the opinion of many, that expulſion is only 
2 diſmiſſion of the repreſentative to his conſtituents, wi 
ſuch a teſtimony 6 e him as his ſentence may compriſe; 
and that if his conſtituents, notwithſtanding the ' cenſure. of 
the Houſe, thinking his caſe hard, his fault trifling, or his 
excellencies ſuch as overbalance it, ſhould again ehuſe him 
as ſtill worthy of their truſt, the Houſe cannot refuſe him, 
for his puniſhment has purged his fault, and the right of 
electors muſt not be violated. en eee, me 
This is plauſible but not eogent. It is a ſeheme of re- 
preſentation, which would make a ſpecious appearance in a 
litical romance, but cannot be brought into practice 
among us, who ſee every day the towering head of ſpe- 
culation bow down unwillingly to groveling experience. 
Governments formed by chance, and gradually improved 
by ſuch expedients, as the ſucceſſive diſcovery of their de- 
fects happened to ſuggeſt, are never to be tried by a regular 
theory. are fabrioks of diſſimilar materials, raiſed by - 
different architects, upon different plans. We muſt be 
content with them as they are; ſhould we attempt to mend 
their diſproportions, we might eaſily demoliſh, and dith- 
cultly rebuild them. | | 2 
Laws are now made, and cuſtoms are eſtabliſned ; theſe 
are our rules, and by them we muſt be guided. 5 
It is uncontrovertibly certain, that the Commons never 
intended to leave electors the liberty of returning them an 
expelled member, for they always require one to be choſen 
in the room of him that is expelled, and I fee not with 
what we. a mag can be rechoſen in his own room. 
Expulſion, if this were its whole effect, might very often 
be defirable. Sedition, or obſcenity, might Yo no greater 
erimes in the opinion of other electors, than in that of the 
frecholders of Midd!e/ex ; and many a wretch, whom his 
Y 2 __. eolleagues 
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c es ſhould - expel, might come back 'perſecuted 
into fame, and provoke with harder front a fc ex- 
Many of the repreſentatives. of the people can hardly be 
ſaid. to have been choſen at all. Some by inheriting ba 
— =. — and — _ 3 
whom perhaps they may gratify by the ad which provoked 
the expulfion., £ — ſafe. by their popularity, and 
ſome by their alliances. None Would dread expulſion, if 
this doctrine were received, but thoſe who bought their 
elections, and who would be obliged to buy them again at 
a higher price. 0 ess cb l T amok. - 
But as uncertainties are to be determined by things cer- 
tain, and cuſtoms to be explained, where it is poſſible, by 
written law, the patriots have triumphed: with a quotation 
from an act of the 4th and 5th of | Anne, which permits 
thoſe to be rechoſen, whoſe ſeats are vacated by the accept- 
ance of a place of profit. This they wiſely conſider as 
an expulſion, and from the permiſſion, in this caſe, of 2 
re- election, infer that every other expulſion leaves the de- 
— ol entitled to the ſame indulgence. This is the para- 
| , « If any perſon, being choſen a member of the Houſe of 
«© Commons, ſhall accept of any office from the crown, dur- 
ing ſuch time as be ſhall continue a member, his election 
% ſhall be, and is hereby declared to be void, and a new 
« writ ſhall iſſue for a new election, as if ſuch perſon fo 
cc accepting was naturally dead. Nevertheleſs ſuch perſon ſball = 
© be capable of being again elected, as if his place had not be- 
& come void as aforeſaid.” e „ 
How this favours the doctrine of re- admiſſion by a ſecond 
choice, I am not able to diſcover. The ſtatute of 30 Ch. I. 
had enacted, That he <vho ſbould fit in the Houſe of Commons, 
without taking the aaths and ſubſcribing the teft, ſbauld be diſ- 
abled to fit in the Houſe during that Parliament, and a vrit 
ſhould iſſue for the election of a new member, in place of the 
member ſo diſabled, as if ſuch member had naturally died. 
This laſt clauſe is apparently copied in the act of Anne, 
but with the common fate of imitators. In the act of 
Charles, the political death continued during the parliament, 
in that of Anus it was hardly worth the while to kill the man 
whom the next breath was to revive. It is, however, ap- 
parent, that in the opinion of the parliament, the dead- 
wvoing lines would have kept him motionleſs, if he had not 


been 
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not be regained without expreſs permiſſion of the ſame 
: ſtatute. . ts ie ES roy wg iti T9 rl 
The right of being choſen again to a ſeat thus vacated, is 

not enjoyed by any general right, but required 'a ſpecial 
clauſe, and ſolicitous proviſion, nnn 
But what reſemblance can imagination conceive between 
one man vacating his ſeat, by a mark of favour from the 
crown, and —2 driven from it for ſedition and obſce- 
nity. The acceptance of a place contaminates no character; 
the crown that gives it, intends to give with it always dig- 
nity, ſometimes authority. The commons, it is well known, 
thinks not worſe of themſelves or others for their oſſices of 
profit; yet profit implies temptation, and may expoſe a 
repreſentative to the ſuſpicion of his conſtituents ; though, 
if they ſtill think him worthy of their confidence, they may 
again elect him. roots ee 

Such is the conſequence, When a man is diſmifſed by 
law to his conſtituents, with new truſt and new dignity, 
they may, if they think him incorruptible, reſtore him to 
his ſeat z what can follow, therefore, but that when the 
Houſe drives out a varlet with publick infamy, he goes away 
with the like permiſſion to return? | 
If infatuation be, as the proverb tells us, the forerunner 
of deſtruction, how near muſt be the ruin of a nation that 
can be incited againſt its governors, by fophiſtry like this, 
I may be excuſed if I catch the panick, and join my groang 
at this alarming criſis, with the general tation of 
weeping patriots. | | b 
Another objection is, that the Commons, by pronounc- 
ing the ſentence of diſqualification, make a law, and take 
upon themſelves the power of the whole legiſlature. Many 
quotations are then produced to prove that the Houſe of 
mmons can make no laws. 2 | TI 
Three acts have been cited, diſabling members for dif. 
ferent terms on different occaſions, and it is profoundly re. 
marked, that if the Commons oould by their own privilege | 
have made a diſqualification, their jealouſy of their privi- 
leges would never have admitted the concurrent ſanction of 
I muſt for ever remind theſe puny controvertiſts, that 
thoſe acts are laws of permanent obligation: that two of 
them ara now in force, and that the other expired only 
when it liad fulfilled its end. Such laws the Commons 
| . cannot 
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cannot make; they could, perhaps, have determined for 
themſelves, that they would expel all who ſhould not take 
the teſt, but they could leave no authority behind them, that 
ſhould oblige the next parliament to expel them. They 
could refuſe the South Sea directors, but they could not en. 
tail the refuſal. They can diſqualify by vote, but not by 
law; they cannot know that the ſentence of diſqualification 
pronounced to-day may not become void to-morrow, by the 
diſſolution of their own Houſe. .. Yet while the ſame parlia 
ment fits, the diſqualification. continues unleſs the vote be 
reſcinded, and while it ſo continues, makes the votes, which 
freeholders may give to the interdicted candidate, uſeleſs 
and dead, ſince there cannot exiſt, with reſpect to the ſame 
ſubje& at the ſame time, an abſolute power to chuſe and 
an abſolute power to reject. tegen; 
In 1614, the attorney-general was voted incapable of a 
ſeat in the Houſe of Commons, and the nation is triumph- 
antly told, that though the vote never was revoked, the 
attorney- general is now a member. Hs certainly may now 
be a member without revocation of the vote. A law is of 
perpetual obligation, but a vote is nothing when the voters 
are gone. A law is a compact reciprocally made by the 
legiſlative powers, and therefore not to be abrogated but 
by all the parties. A vote is ſimply a. reſolution, which 
bmds only him that is willing to be bound. 0 

I have thus punctiliouſſy and minutely purſued this diſ. 
quiſition, becauſe I ſuſpect that theſe reaſoners, whoſe bufi- 
neſs is to deceive others, have ſometimes deceived them- 
ſelves, and 1 am willing to free them from their embarraſſ- 
ment, though I do not expect much gratitude for my 
kindneſs. | X e be 9. re en 

Other objections are yet remaining, ſor of political ob- 
jections there cannot eaſily be an end. It has been obſerved, 
that vice is no proper cauſe of expulfion, for if the worſt 
man in the Houfe were always to be expelled, in time none 
would be left. But no man is — for being worſt, he 
is expelled for being enormouſly bad; bis conduct is 

CON not with that of others, but with the rule of 

ion 12 | 1460 


The puniſhment of expulſion being in its own nature un- 
certain, may be too great or too little for the fault. 
This muſt be the caſe of many puniſhments. Forfeiture 

— no poſſeſſiong. yy 
tO YAH? itte 


of chattels is nothing to him that 


| 
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iſelf may be accidentally a good j and indeed any puniſh- 
ment leſs than death is very different to different men. 


man can be ſure that he ſhall be repreſented by 
him whom he would ehooſe. One half of the Houſe may 


meet early in the morning, and ſnatch an opportunity to 
expel the other, and the greater part of the nation may by 
his ſtratagem be without its lawful repreſentatives. 
. He that ſees all this, ſees very far. But I can tell him of 
greater evils yet behind. There is one poffibility of wicked 
nds, which at this alarming eriſis, has not yet been men- 
timed. Every one knows the 'malice, the ſubtilty, the 
induſtry, the vigilance, and the greedineſs of the Scots. 
The Scotch members are about the number ſufficient to make 
a houſe; I propoſe it to the conſideration of the ſupporters 
of the Bill of Rights, whether there is not reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect, that theſe hungry intruders from the North, are now: 
contriving to expel all che Zngl;/p.. We may then curſe the 
hour in which it was determined, that expulfion/ and ex- 
cluſion ate the ſame. For who can gueſs what max be 
_ =_ the Scots have the whole Houſe to them- 
| lves Nun nn B 3 
Thus agreeable to euſtom and reaſon, notwithſtanding 
all objections, real or imaginary ; thus conſiſtent with the 
practice of former times, and thus conſequential to the 
original principles of government, is that deciſion by which 
ſo much violence 5 diſcontent has been excited, which 
tus been fo doloroully bewaled, and fo outrageouly e. 


FS. N een inn f ; 

Let us however not be ſeduced to put too much confi- 

dence in juſtice or in truth; they have often been found 

inactive 6 their own defence, and give more confidence 

than help to their friends and their advocates. It may per- 

haps be prudent to make one momentary eonceſſion to falſe- 
hood, by ſuppoſing the vote in Mr. Lurterel's favour to be 


Nong. dae Þ: 421i, "ea 29 3 ä F. 

All wrong ought to be rectiſied. If Mr. Wilkes is de- 
prived of a lawful feat, both he and his electors have reaſooenn 
to complain; but it will not be eaſily found, why, among 
the innumerable: wrongs. of which a great part of man- 
kind are hourly complaining, the whole care of the publick 
thould be transferred to Mr. Wilkes; and the frecho!ders of 
Middleſex, who might all fink into non-exiſtence, without 
any other effect, than that there would be room made for a 
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new rabble, and a new. retailer of ſedition and obſcenity, 
The cauſe of our country would ſuffer little; the- rabble, 
whenceſoeyer they come, will be always patriots, and 
* ſupporters of the Bill of Rights { 
. - The:Hauſe of Commons decides the diſputes ariſing from 
elections. Was it ever ſuppoſed, that in all. caſes their des 
ciſions wers right? Every man whoſe: lawful election is de- 
feated, is equally wronged with Mr. Millar, and his conſti- 
tuents feel their diſappointment with no leſs-anguiſh 
the freeholders. of 12 dleſex. - Theſe deciſions have often 
ea ren partial, and W 
ſive. , A majority has been given to a favourite candidate, 
by expunging votes which had always been allowed, and 
which therefore had the authority by which all votes ate 
iven, that of cuſtom uninterrupted. When the Commons 
etermine who ſhall be conſtituents, they may, with ſome 
propriety, be ſaid to make law, becauſe: thofe deteymina« 
tions have hitherto, for the ſake of quiet, been adopted by 
ſucceeding, parliaments, . A vote therefore of the Houſe, 
when it operates as a law, is to individuals a law only tem- 
POrary, but to communities perpetual. Live e * fob 
Yet though all this has been done, and though at every 
new pariiament much of this is expected to be done again, 
it has never produced in any former time ſuch an alarming 
criſs. We have found by experience, that though a ſquire 
has given ale and veniſon in yain, and a borough: has been 
compelled to ſee its deareſt intereſt; in the hands of him 
whom it did not truſt, yet the general ſtate of the nation 
has continued the ſame. The ſun has riſen, and the corn 
has grown, and whatever talk has been of the danger of 
property, yet he that ploughed the field commonly reaped 
it, and he that built a houſe was maſter of the door: the 
vexation excited by injuſtice ſuffered or ſuppoſed to be ſuf · 
fered, by any private man, or ſingle community, was local 
and temporary, it neither ſpread fars nov la long. 
The nation looked on with little care, becauſe there did 
| not. ſeem to be much danger. The conſequence of ſmall 
irregularities was not felt, and we had not yet learned to 
be terrified by very diſtant enemies. 
gut quiet and ſecurity are now at an end. Our vigilance 
is quickened, and our comprehenſion is enlarged. We not 
only ſee events in their cauſes, but before their cauſes; we 
hear the thunder while the {ky is clear, and ſee the mine 
ſprung before jt is dug. . Political wiſdom has, by the * 
| Ce an rl Poe 0 
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of Englißs genius, been improved at laſt not only ren 
tical intuition, but to 

But it cannot, I am afraid, be ſaid, thates Wenden 
wiſe, we are made happy. It is ſaid of thoſe who have the 
wonderful power called ſecond fight, that they ſeldom ſee 
any thing but evil : political ſecond fight has the fame effect; 
wg hannah eee 
rights, expiring liberties. morning riſes upon 
2 and the dreamer paſſes te night in imaginary 
ſhackles. | 

The 1 here of anxiety is now enlarged; be that hitherto 
amt for himſelf, — Publick z for he 
has —— that the happineſs of individuals is compriſed in 
the proſperity of the whole, and that his country never 
ſufers but he ſuffers with it, however it happens that be 
ſeels no pain. 
Frref wich this fever of epidemick patriotiſm, the taylor 
lips his thimble, the draper drops his yard, and the black- 
—— hammer ; they meet at an honeſt ale- 
houſe, conſider the ftate of the nation, read or hear the laſt 
petition, lament the miſeries of the time, are alarmed at the 
eee e and ſubſcribe to the Gappeve of the Bill of 

ts. 

. ſometimes indeed Wie chat an intruder of more 
benevolence than prudence attempts to diſperſe their cloud 
of dejection, and caſe their — by ſeaſonable conſola- 
tion. He tells them, that though the government caunot 
5 too pings. wan A watched, it — be too haſtily accuſedz 


ia every man's right, 
— ns udge Fe 


we do not know; that we. 

feel at — which government can alleviate, and 
that the publick buſineſs is — to men who have as 
much right to confidence as their adverſaries ;, that the free- 
holders of Middleſex, if they could not chooſe Mr. Wilkes, © 
might have choſen any other man, and that he truſts eue have 
within eh rein fr ndred uri good as he; that even oor 

happened to Middlyfex "had ha ened to every ot 

county, that one man Would be made, incapable of being ; 
elected, it could produce no great change in the parliament, 
nor much contract the power of election; that what has 
been done is probabl rights and that if it be wrong it is of 
lttle conſequence, * a like caſe cannot eafily occur; 


wee S_R and if they 1 
bl | bourid | 
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bounded inſolence of faction, become re eee the 
electors may eaſily a ſecond choĩce. 
b All this he ma y, but not half of this, will be heard; 
his oppone 221 ſtun him and themſelves with a confuſed 
found of — and places, venality and rn r- op- 
* and invaſion, ſlavery and run. 
Outcries like theſe, — by malignity, and echoed 
by folly ; general accuſations of indeterminate wickednels 
and obſcure hints of impoſſible. deſigns, di 
thoſe that do not know their meaning, by thoſe chat know 
them to be falſe, have diſpoſed part of the nation, though 
but a ſmall part, to peſter eme, with ridiculous peti- 
tions. + 
- The progreſs of a petition. e lube. An ejected 
placeman goes down — his county or his borough, 4 his 
friends of his inability to ſerve them, and his conſtituents 
of the corruption of the government. His friends —_— 
underſtand that he who can get nothing, will have nothi 
to give. They agree to proclaim a meeting; meat 
drink are plentifuly provided; a crowd is eaſily brought 
together, and thoſe who think that they know the reaſon of 
their meeting, undertake to tell thoſe who, know it not. 
Ale and clamour unite thejr powers, the crowd, condenſed 
and heated, begins to ferment with the leven of ſedition. 
All ſee a thouſand evils, though they cannot ſhow them, 
_ grow impatient for a remedy, though they know not 
w 
A ſpeech is amade l the Cicero of the day 3 he an 
| much, and ſuppreſſes more, and credit is equally given to 
what he tells, and what he conceals. The petition is read 
and univerſally approved. Thoſe who are ſober enough to 
write, add their nameey and the reſt would ſign 1 it if they 
could. | 
Eve n goes home and tell his hbour of the 
8 the day; how he was . what he ad- 
viſed; how he was invited into the great room, where his 
lordſhip called him by his name; how he was careſſed by 
Sir Francis, Sir Foſeph, or Sir Gearge ; how he eat turtle 
and veniſon, and drank unanimity to the three brothers. 
The poor loiterer, whoſe ſhop had — es, "er or 
whoſe wife had locked him up, hears the tale of wg — 
envy, and at laſt inquires what was their petition. the 
petition nothing is remembered by the — but that 
& ſpoke much of fears and appre cicnlions, and ſomething 
very 
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alarming, and that he is ſure it is againſt the govern- 
2 the — is convinced that 1 mud be right, and 
wiſhes he had been there, for he loves wine and veniſon, 
and is reſolved as long as he lives to be againſt the govern- 
ment. enn 
The petition is then handed from town to-town, and from 
houſe to houſe, and wherever it comes the inhabitants flock 
together that they may ſee that which muſt be ſent to the 
king. Names are eaſily collected. One man ſigns becauſe: 
he Hates the papiſt; another becauſe he has vowed deſtruc- 
tion to the turnpikes 3 one becauſe it will vex the parſon z/ 
another becaufe he owes his landlord nothing; one becauſe 
he is rich; another becauſe he is poor; one to-ſthew that he 
is not afraid, and another to ſhew that he can write. - 
The paſſage, however, is not always ſmooth, "Thoſe 
who collect contributions to ſedition, ſometimes apply to 
2a man of higher rank and more enlightened mind, who, 
inſtead of lending them his name, calmly reproves them for 
being ſeducers of the people. |, 
| You who are here, ſays he, complaining of venality, are 
yourſelves the agents of thoſe who, having eſtimated them- 
ſelves at too high. a price, are only angry that they are not 
bought. You are appealing from the parliament to the rab- 
ble, and inviting thoſe who ſcarcely, in the moſt common 
affairs, diſtinguiſh right from wrong, to judge of a queſtion 
complicated with law written and unwritten, with the ge- 
neral principles of government, and the particular cuſtoms 
of the Houſe of Commons; you are ſhewing them a griev- 
| ance, fo diſtant that they cannot ſee it, and fo light that 
they cannot feel it; for — but by unneceſſary intelli- 
gence and artificial provocation, ſhould the farmers and 
thop-keepers of Yorkſhire and Cumberland know or care how 
Middleſex is repreſented ? Inſtead of wandering thus round 
the county to exaſperate the rage of party, and darken the 
ſuſpicions of ignorance, it is the duty of men like you, 
who have leiſure for inquiry, to lead back the people to 
their honeſt labour; to tell them, that ſubmiſſion is the 
duty of the ignorant, and content the virtue of the poor 
that they have no {kill in the art of government, nor any 
intereſt in the diflentions of the great; and when you meet 
with any, as ſome there are, whoſe underſtandings ate ca- 
pable of conviction, it will become you to allay this foam- 
ing ebullition, by ſhewing them that they have as much 
happineſs as the congijtion of life will eaſily receive, . 
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that a government, of which an erroneous or unjuſt repre. 
ſentation of Midulaſa is the greateſt crime that intereſt can 
diſcover; or malice can id, is 2 government approach. 
ing nearer to perfection, than any that experience has known, 
. — edit with change ale _ ns, 
h ee aa 
they hear him with ſullen ſilence, feel conviction without 
repentance, and are confounded but not abaſhed; they go 
forward to another a at find a een 2 
man enraged again{t the government, e he has juſt 
been — hs tax upon — af | mo 
That a petition for a diflolution of the parkament will at 
all times have its favourers, may be eaſily imagined. The 
le indeed do not expect thet one Houſe of Commons 
bill be much honeſter or much wiſer than another ; th 
do not ſuppoſe that the taxes will be lightened ; or thoug 
hey have been fo often taught to hope it, that ſoap and 
candles will be cheaper; they expect no redreſs of grievan- 
ces, for of no grievance but taxes do they complain ; they 
wiſh not the extenſion of liberty, for they do not feel any 
reſtraint; about the ſecurity of privilege or ee ae 
are totally careleſs, for they ſee no property invaded, nor 
know, till they are told, that any privilege has ſuffered 


' Leaſt of all do they expect, that any future parliament 
will leſſen its own powers, or communicate to the people 
that authority which it has once obtained. | 
Yet a new parliament is ſufficiently deſirable. The year 
of election is a year of jollity ; and what is ſtill more de- 
ltightful, a year of equality. The glutton now cats the de» 
Heacies for which he longed when he could not purchaſe 
them, and the drunkard has the pleaſure of wine without 
the coſt. The _ — a-while e and _ 
ſhop-keeper, in the flow of money, raiſes his price. | 
mechanick that trembled at the oo of Sir es, now 
bids him come again for an anſwer; and the poacher whoſe 
has been ſeized, now finds an o nity to reclaim 
Even the honeſt man is not diſpleaſed to ſee himſelf 
important, and willingly reſumes in two years that youu 
which he had ' reſigned for ſeven. Few love their friends 
28 as not to deſire ſuperiority by unexpenſive bene · 
| Og: . f A . rent oy ts 
Let, notwithſtanding all theſe motives to compliance, 
the promoters of petitions have not been ſucceſsful. ould 
3 12 Rs rr 
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could be perſuaded to lament evils which they did not ſuf- 
fer, or e for e which do not want. The 
ition has been, in places, ed; and perhaps in 
| a but ne, bgned only by the weanet and ge of the 
2 wa. this eke; inen en revived/to:diftrcfs 
the government, and equally practicable at all times by all 
who ſhall be excluded, fran power and from profit, has 
produced ſo little effeCt, let us conſider the oppoſition as n 
longer formidable. The great engine has Tecoiled 
chem. They thought that the | terms they ſenr apere' terms e 
weight, which would haue amazed all and fumbled many; 
C000 pens : 


right, as before. 
With great A ee the king) has, in his 
ſpeech, neglected or en them. He might eaſily 
know, that what was preſented as the ſenſe of the people, 
is the ſenſe only of the - profligate and difiolute;: and that 

_ whatever parliament ſhould be convened, the ſame petition- 
ers would be ready, for the fame reaſon, e , al. 
ſolution. 

As we once had a rebellion of the r we have now | 
an oppoſition of the pedlars. The quiet of the nation has 
been for years diſturbed by a faction, againſt which all 
factions ought to conſpire;ʒ for its original principle is 
the deſire of levelling; it is only animated under the 
—_ of zeal, by the natural e COLON 

great. 

When in the cacbeben which the Englifþ invaſions pre- 
duced in France, the villains, imagining that they had found 
the golden hour of emancipation, took arms in their hands, 
the knights of both nations confidered the caufe as com- 
mon, and, ſuſpending the general hoſtility, united e 
tiſe LR 

The whole conduct of this deſpicable Sion is dif 
nguiſhed by plebeian groſſneſs, and favage indecency. 'To 
mip actions and the principles of their enemies 
is common to all parties; but the inſolence of invective, 

and brutality of reproach, which have lately prevailed, are 
peculiar to this. 

An infallible characteriſtick of meanneſs is erucky. 
This is the only faction that has ſhouted at the condemna- 

tion of a criminal, and that, when his innocence procur- 


ed his pardon, has clamoured for-his blood. an 


eee, wee hate 
reed to treat the throne with decency — —_— 


dorn railers have attacked not only the nene, 
character of their ſovereign, — 2 * 
without effect, to —— the affections of the people from 
the only king, who, for almoſt a cemury, has much appeared 
to deſire, or much endeavoured to deſerve them. Th 
have inſulted him with rudeneſs and with menaces, whi 
were never excited by the gloomy ſullenneſe of William, 
2 when half — nation — v 1 » nor 
dangerous bigotry of James, unleſs. when he was 
fnally driven from his palace — with which ſcarcely the 
_ hoſtilities of rebellion ventured to vilify the unhappy 
harles, even in the remarks on the cabinet of Næſeby. 

It is ſurely not unreaſonable to hope, that the nation will 
'conſult its dignity, if nos its fafety, and diſdain to be 
tected or endlaved- by the declaimers or the plotters of 2 
city-tavern. Had Rome fallen by the Catilinarian conſyi 
racy, ſhe might have conſoled her fate by the greatneſs 4 
her deſtroyers; but what would have alleviated the diſgr 
of — had her government been changed by Tiler 


KetÞ +7 

_ One part of thi nation has never before contended with 

the other, but for ſome weighty and apparent intereſt, If 
the means were violent, the end was great. The civil war 
was fought for what each army called and believed the beft 
religion, and the beſt government. The "ſtruggle in the 
reign of Anne, was to exclude or reſtore an exile king. We 
are now diſputing, with almoſt equal animoſity, whether 
Middleſex thall be ee or not 1 a criminal from 2 


The only comfort left in ſuch degeneracy i is, that a lower 
ſtate can be no longer poſſible. 

In this contemptuous cenſure, I mean not to include 
every ſingle man. In all lead, fays the chemiſt, there is 
filver ; and in all copper there is gold. But mingled maſſes 
are juſtly denominated by the greater quantity, and when 
the precious particles are not worth extraction, a faction 
and a pig muſt be melted down together to the forms and 
offices that chance allots them. 


| Fiunt urceoli, pulves, ſartago, patelle, 
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A few weeks will now ſhew whether the government can 
be ſhaken by empty noiſe, and whether the faction which 
depends upon its infl has not deceived alike the Pub- 
lick and itfelf. That it ſhould have continued till now, is 
ſufficiently ſhameful. None can indeed wonder that it has 
been ſupported by the ſeQaries, the natural fomenters of 
ſedition, and confederates of the rabble, of whoſe religion 
little now remains but hatred of eſtabliſhments, and who 
are angry to find ſeparation now only tolerated, 'which was 
once rewarded ; but every honeſt man muſt lament, that _ 
it has been regarded with frigid neutrality by the tories, who, 
being long accuſtomed to ſignalize their principles by op- 
rage to thre court, do not 505 conſider that they 78 at 

a king who knows not the name of party, and who 
wiſhes to be the common father of all his people. 

As a man inebriated only. by vapours, ſoon recovers in 
the open air; a nation diſcontented to madneſs, without 
any adequate cauſe, will return to its wits and its allegiance 
when a little pauſe has cooled it to reflection. Nothing, 
therefore, is . at this alarming criſs, but to con- 
fider the alarm as falſe. To make conceſſions, is to en- 
courage encroachment. Let the court deſpiſe the faction, 
and the diſappointed people will ſoon deride it. e d 
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FALKLAND?'s ISLANDS, 
bi-! 

n 


To proportion the eagerneſs of conteſt to its importance 
ſeems too hard a taſk for human wiſdom. The pride of wit 
has kept ages buſy in the diſcuſſion of uſeleſs queſtions, and 
the pride of power has deſtroyed armies to gain or to keep 
882 poſſeſſions. | | 
ot many years have paſſed ſince the cruelties of war 
were filling the world with terror and with ſorrow ; ra 
was at laſt appeaſed, or ſtrength exhauſted, and to 
haraſſed nations * was reſtored, with its pleaſures and 
its benefits. Of this ſtate all felt the happineſs, and all 
implored the continuance z but what continuance of hap- 
pineſs can be expected, when the whole ſyſtem of European 
empire can be in danger of a new concuſſion, by a con- 
tention for a few ſpots of earth, which, in the deſerts of 
the ocean, had almoſt eſcaped human notice, and which, 
if they had not 4 88 to make a ſea-mark, had perhaps 
never had a name 3 | 
Fortune often delights to dignify what nature has negle&- 
ed, and that renown which cannot be claimed by intrinſick 
excellence or greatneſs, is ſometimes derived from unex- 


pected accidents. The Rubicon was ennobled by the paſſage 
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of Ceſar, and the time is now come when Fallland's Monit 
demand their hiſtorian. . Gs 2 5 ee, 
But the writer to whom loyment ſha 

will have few opportunities 2 ſplendor, or nar- 
rative elegance. Of other countries it is told how often 
they have changed their government; theſe iſlands have 
hitherto changed only their name. Of heroes. to conquer; 
or legiſlators to civilive, here has been no appeatance z nos 
RN have been ſome- 
times ſeen by wandering navigators, w „en by them | 
in ſearch of better habitations 

When the Sperxiards, who, under the conduit os; Columns 
bus, 3 America, had taken poſſeſſion of its moſt 
wealthy regions ; they ſurpriſed and terrified - Ewrope by a 
ſudden and unexampled influx of riches. They were ade 
at once inſupportably infolent, and might perhaps have be- 
come irreſiſtibly powerful, had not their mountainous trea- 
ſures been ſeattered in the air with the ignorant profuſicnel 
unaccuſtomed opulence. 

The greater part of thie European potentates ter this 
ſtream of riches flowitig into Spain without attempting to 
dip their own hands in the golden fountain. France had no 
naval {kill or power; 4 was extending her domini- 
= 2 eaſt oder regions ormed in the — 7 2 
the zatick league, being planned on e ſecurity o 
n no — diſcovery — invaſion ; and the 
commerical ſtates of {aly growing rich by trading ' between 
Aja and Europe, and not lying upon the ocean, did not 
defire to ſeek by great hazards, at à diſtance, what was 
almoſt at home- ——— with ſafety. 
: — Engliſh alone were animated by the furs of the 
paniſb navigators, to try if any thing was left that mi 
reward as, or . a 5 riation. They ſent Cabot 
n but in the north — —.— 
to be found. The beſt regions were pre- cu yet t 
ſtill continued their hopes and or labours. They were 
the ſecond nation that dared the extent of the Patt . 
and the ſecond circumnavigators of the globe. 

By the war between Elizabeth and Philip the meakth. of 
America became lawful prize, and thoſe who were leis 
afraid of danger than of poverty, ſuppoſed that riches might 
cafily be obtained by plundering the Spaniards. Nothing is 
difficult when gain and honour unite ther influence; he 
ſpirit and vigour of theſe expeditions enlarged our views of 

Vox. IV. the 
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the new world, and made us firſt acquainted with its te; 
3 5 1 | b 1 A. ton 

In the fatal vo vendiſh (1592), Captain Davis 
who, being ſent . as his — — afterwards parted 
from him or deſerted him, as he was driven by violence of 
weather about the ſtraits of Magellan, is ſuppoſed to have 
been the firſt who ſaw the lands now called Faltland's 
Lands, but his diſtreſs permitted him not to make any ob- 

ation, and he left them, as he found them, without a 

name. ; DET 

Not long afterwards (1594) Sir Richard Hawkins, being 
in the ſame ſeas with the ſame deſigns, ſaw theſe iſlands 
again, if they are indeed the ſame iſlands, and in honourof 
his miſtreſs, called them Hawhkinss Maiden Land. 

This voyage was not of renown ſufficient to procure a 
general reception to the new name, for when the Dutch, 
who had now become ſtrong enough not only to defend 
themſelves, but to attack their maſters, ſent (1598) Yerhagen 
and Sebald de Wert, into the South Seas, theſe iſlands, which 
were not ſuppoſed to have been known before, obtained the 
denomination of Sebald's Hande, and were from that time 
placed in the charts; though Frezier tells us, that they were 
yet conſidered as of doubtful exiſtence. | | 
Their preſent Engliſh name was probably given them 
(1689) by Strong, whoſe journal, yet unprinted, may be 

ound in the Muſeum. This name was adopted by Halley, 

and has from that time, I believe, been received into our 
maps. | | fa $4 . 

f The privateers which were put into motion by the wars 
of William and Anne, ſaw thoſe iſlands and mentioned them; 
but they were yet not conſidered as territories worth a con- 
teſt. Strong affirmed that there was no wood, and Dampier 
on ar that they had no water. 85 * 

Frezier deſcribes their appearance with more diſtinctneſs, 
and mentions ſome ſhips of St. Males, by which they had 
been viſited, and to which he ſeems willing enough to 
aſcribe the honour of diſcovering iſlands which yet he admits 
to have been ſeen by Hawkins, and named by Sebald de Wert. 
He, I fuppoſe, in honour of his countrymen, called them 
the Malenines, the denomination now uſed by the Spaniards, 
who ſeem not, till very lately, to have thought them im- 
portant enough to deſerve à name. | 
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Since the publication of Anſomss voyage, they have very 
much changed their opinion, finding a ſettlement in Pepys 
br Fallland s land recommended by the author as nec 
to the ſuoceſs of our future expeditions againſt the coaſt of 
Chili; and as of ſuch uſe and importance, that it would pro- 
duce many advantages in peace, and in war would make 
us maſters of the erh | 7 75 * 
Scarcely any degree of judgment is fufſficient to reſtrain 
the — from — ag that on whieh it is long 
detained. The relator nſor's voyage had heated his 
mind with its various events, had partaken the hope witlt 
which it was begun, and the vexation ſuffered by its various 
miſcarriages, and then thought nothing could be of greater 
benefit to the nation than that which might promote the 
ſucceſs of ſuch another enterpriſtQ.. 
Had the heroes of that hiſtory even performed and attain- 
ed all that when they firſt: ſpread their fails they ventured 
to hope, the conſequence would yet have dar Mite" very 
little hurt to the Spaniards, and very little benefit to the 
Engliſh. They would have taken a few towns; Anſon and 
his companions would have ſhared the plunder or the ran- 
ſom; and the Spaniards, finding their fouthern territories 
acceſſible, would for the future have guarded them better: 
That ſuch à ſettlement may be of uſe in war, no man 
that conſiders its ſituation will deny. But war is not the 
whole buſineſs of life; it happens but ſeldom, and every 
man either good or wiſe, wiſhes that its frequency were ſtill 
leſs. That conduct which betrays deſigns of future hoſti- 
lity, if it does not excite violence, will always generate 
malignity ; it muſt for ever exclude confidenee and friend- 
| ſhip, and continue a cold and fluggith rivalry, by a fly re- 
_ ciprocation of indirect injuries, without the bravery of war; 
or the ſecurity of peace. „ OTE, e 
The advantage of ſuch a ſettlement in time of peace is, I 
think, not eaſily to be proved. For what uſe can it have 
but of a ſtation for contraband traders, a nurſery of fraud, 
and a receptacle of theft? Narborough, about a century ago, 
was of opinion, that no advantage could be obtained in 
voyages to the South Sea, except by ſuch an armament as, 
with a ſailor's morality, might trade by force. It is welt 
known that the prohibitions of foreign commerce are, in 
theſe countries, to the laſt degree rigorous, and that no mam 
not authorized by * Spain can trade there but by 
2 a force 
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force or ſtealth. Whatever profit is obtained muſt be gain- 
ed by the violence of rapine, or dexterity of frau. 
. Government will not perhaps ſoon arrive at ſuch purity 
and excellence, but that ſome connivance at leaſt will be 
ind to the triumphant robber | and: ſucceſsful cheat. 
He that brings wealth home is ſeldom interrogated - what 
means it was obtained. This, however, is one of thoſe 
modes of corruption with which mankind vught always to 
ſtruggle, and which they may in time hope to overcome. 
There is reafon to expect, that as the world is more en- 
lightened, policy and morality will at laſt be reconciled, 
e nations will learn not to do what they would not 
u . £3» THIEN 4 enn Deer N 
But the ſilent toleration of ſuſpected guilt is a degree of 
depravity far below that which openly incites and manifeſtly 
ts it. To pardon a pirate may be injurious to man- 
ind; but how much greater is the crime of opening à port 
in which all pirates ſhall be ſafe ? The contraband trader is 
not more worthy of protection: if with Narborough he trades 
by force, he is a pirate; if he trades ſecretly, he is only a 
thief. Thoſe who, honeſtly refuſe his traffick he hates as 
obſtructors of his profit ; and thoſe with whom he deals he 
cheats, becauſe he knows that they dare not complain. He 
lives with a heart full of that malignity which fear of de- 
tection always generates in thoſe who are to defend unjuſt 
zcquiſitions againſt lawful authority; and when he comes 
home with riches thus acquired,- he brings a mind hardened 
in evil, too proud for reproof, ant too ſtupid: for reflection; 
he —_— the high by his inſolence, and corrupts the low 
is example. | | | WTR e ith 
1 becher "theſe truths were forgotten or defpiſed, or 
whether ſome better purpoſe was then in agitation, the re- 
preſentation made in Anſon's voyage had ſuch effect upon 
the ſtateſmen of that time, that (in 1748) ſome floops were 
fitted out for the fuller knowledge of Pepyss and Fall-. 
land's Iſlands, and for further diſcoveries in the South Sen. 
This expedition, though 22 deſigned to be ſecret, was 
not long concealed from Vall, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, who 
ſo vehemently oppoſed it; and ſo ſtrongly maintained the 
right of the Sparmards to the excluſive dominion of the 
South Sea, that the Engliſh miniſtry relinquiſhed part of 
their original deſign, and declared that the examination of 
thoſe two iſlands was the utmoſt that their orders ſhould 
compriſe. 3 . Thi 
IERE : h 10 
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This conceſſion was ſufficiently liberal or ſufficiently ſub. 
miſſive; yet the Spari/b court was neither gratified by our 
kindneſs, nor ſoftened by our humility. * Sir Benjamin 
Keeue, who then refided at Madrid, was interrogated by 
Carvajal concerning the viſit intended to Ps and Fall. 
land's Iſlands in terms of great jealouſy. and diſcontent z and 
the intended expedition was repreſented, if not as a direct 
violation of the late peace, yet as an act inconſiſtent with 
amicable intentions, and contrary to the profeſſions of 
mutual kindneſs which then paſſed between Spain and Eng- 
and. Neene was directed to proteſt that nothing more than 
mere diſcovery was intended, and that no ſettlement Was 
to be eſtabliſhed” The Spaniard readily replied, that if this 
was a voyage of wanton curioſity, it might be gratified with 
leſs trouble, for he was willing ro communicate whatever 
was known; that to go ſo far only to come back, was no 
reaſonable act 3 and it would be a flender ſacrifice to peace 
and friendſhip to omit a voyage in which nothing was to 


be gained: that if we left the places as we found em, the 


voyage was uſeleſs; and if we took poſſeſſion, it was a 
| hoſtile armament, nor could we expect that the Spaniards 
would ſuppoſe us to viſit the ſouthern: parts of America 
only from eurioſity, after the N propoſed by the 
author of Anſon's voyage. 

When once 'we bd. diſowned all urns of ſettling; ' i it 
js apparent that we could not defend tl the propriety of our 
e — ition by arguments equivalent to Carvajat's objections. 

miniſtry therefore diſmiſſed the whole deſign, but no 


deelarition Cas toquited by which our * to purſue it 


hereafter might be annulled. 
| From this time FalHand's Iſland was fe or wy 
edler till the conduct of naval affairs was intruſted to the 

arl of Egmont, a man whoſe mind was s and ardent, 
whoſe knowledge was extenſive, and whoſe deſigns were 
magnificent; but who had ſomewhat vitiated his j Fu 
by too much indulgence of romatick proſects and wy. 
ſpeculations. 

Lord Egmont's eagerneſs after ſomething new determined 
him to make i ry after Fallland's and, and he ſent. 
out Captain By#on, who, in the beginning of the year 
1765, took, he Frey a formal poſſeſſion” in the name of 
pis Britannick 2 4 aki Thy oh on Fe 


- - 1 
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Tue poſſeſſion of this place is, according to Mr. Irm 


repreſentation, no deſpicable acquiſition.. He conceived 
the iſland to be fix or ſeven hundred miles round, and re- 

eſented it as a region naked indeed of wood, but which, 
if that defect were ſupplied, would have all that nature, 
- almoſt all that luxury could want. The harbour he found 
capacious and ſecure, and therefore thought it worthy of 
the name of Egmont. Of water there was no want, and 
the ground, he deſcribes as having all the excellencies of 


ſoil, and as, covered with antiſcorbutick herbs, the reſtora- 


tives of the ſailor, Proviſion was eaſily to be had, for they 
killed almoſt every day an hundred geeſe to each ſhip, by 
pelting them with ſtones. Not content with phyſick and 


with food, he ſearched yet deeper for the value of the new 


dominion. He dug in queſt of ore, found jron in abun, 
dance, and did not deſpair of nohler metals. NR An 
A country thus fertile and delightful, fortunately found 
where none would have expected it, about the fiftieth de- 


gree of ſouthern latitude, could nat without great ſupine- 
neſs be neglected. Early in the next year (January 8, 


1766) Captain Maecbride arrived at Part Egmont, where he 
erected a ſmall blockhouſe, and ſtationed a garriſon. His 


ge was leſs flattering, He found, what he calls, 
8 


a maſs of iſlands and broken lands, of which the ſoil was 
nothing but a Joy, no better proſpect than that of bar- 
ren mountains, beaten by ſtorms almoſt perpetual. Let 
this, ſays he, is ſummer, and if the winds of winter hold 
their natural proportion, thoſe who lie but two cables 
length from the ſhore, muſt paſs weeks without any com- 


munication with it. The plenty which regaled Mr. Byron, 


and which might have ſupported not only armies, but armies 
of Patagons, was no longer to be found. The geeſe were 
too wiſe to ſtay when men violated their haunts, and Mr. 


Macbride s crew could only now and then kill a gooſe when 


the weather would permit. All the quadrupeds which he 


— 


met there were foxes, ſuppoſed by him to have been 


brought upon the ice; but of uſeleſs animals, ſuch as ſea 
lions and penguins, which lie calls vermin, the number was 
incredible. He, allows, however, that thoſe who touch at 
. theſe iſlands may ſind geeſe and ſnipes, and in the ſummer 
months, wild cellery and ſorrel. - A 
No token was ſeen by either, of any ſettlement eyer 
made upon this iſland, and Mr. Macbride thought himſelf 
{o ſecure from hoſtile diſturbance, that when he __ 
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kis wooden blockhouſe 11 omitted to open the ports and 
loopholes. | 

When a garriſon was ſtationed at Port Bgweont, it was 
neceſſary to try what ſuſtenance the ground could be by 
culture excited to produce. A . was prepared, but = 
the plants, that ſprung up, withered away_in immaturity. 
Some fir-ſeeds were ſown ; but thou h ; be the native 
tree of rugged climates, the young firs that roſe above the 
ground died like weaker herbage. The cold continued long, 
and the ocean ſeldom was at reſt. 

Cattle ſucceeded better than vegetables, Goats, ſheep, 
and hogs, that were carried thither, were found to thrive 
and increaſe as in other places. 

| Nil mortalibus arduum eſt. There i is nothing which human 
courage will not undertake, and little that human patience 
will not endure. The garriſon lived upon Faltland's Ifland, 
ſhrinking, from the blaſt, and ſhuddering at the billows. 

This was a colony which could never become indepen- 
dent, for it never could be able to: maintain itſelf; The 
neceſſary ſupplies were annually ſent from England, at an 
expence which the Admiralty began to think would oat 
quickly be repaid. But ſhame of any mas, 5 project, an 
unwillingneſs to contend with a p Kel few at meant well, 
continued the garriſon, and ſupplied it with regular remit- 
tances of ſtores and proviſion. 

That of which we were almoſt weary ourſelves, we did ; p 
not expect any one to envy; and therefore ſuppoſed that 
we ſhould be permitted to reſide in Fa/kland's Hand, the 
undiſputed lords. of tempeſt-beaten barrenneſs. - | 

But on the 28th of November 1769,' Captain Hunt, ob+ . 

| ſerving a Spaniſh ſchooner hovering eat the iſland and 

ſurveying it, ſent the commander a meſſage, by which he 
required him to depart. The Spaniard made an appearance , _ 
of obeying, but in two days came back with letters written | 
by the governor of Port Solidad, and brought by the 
Nez officer of a ſettlement on the eaſt part. of Faltland's 

In this letter, dated A Mme; 305 ' the ann 
nor complains, that Captain Hunt, when he ordered the 
ſchooner to, depart, aſſumed a power to which he could 
have no pretenſions, by ſending an imperious meſſage to 
the Spaniards in the king of Spains on dominions. © 

In another letter ſent at the ſame time, he ſuppoſes the 7 
N to be 3 in that e * by accident, and to be ready ; 

ta \ 
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to depart at the firſt warning. This letter was ae 
mon by a preſent, of which, ſays he, if it be neither equal 
| my defire nor to ik merity you muſt impute the 2 to 
the ituation of us both 
in return to this. hoſtile ciyility, Captain Hunt warned 
om the iſland, 1 he claimed in og he fiſt the 
ing, as belonging to Engl! right of t dif- 
covery and the fi 5 ſettlement. jb * 
This was an aſſertion of more confidence than certainty, 
The right of diſcovery indeed has already appeared to be 
1 but the right which priority of ſettlement confers 
know not whether we yet can eſtabliſh. . 
| Py poo ro, the officer ſent by the Governor of 
rt made proteſts againſt Captain Hunt ; for 
threatening to bee pore him ; ; 2 g his entrance 
nto Port Egmont ; and for entering elf into Port Solidad, 
2 the 1 ath the Governor af Port Solidad formally warned 
Captain, Hunt to leave, Port Egmont, and to forbear the 
7 Ca of theſe ſeas, without en from td. king 
| pain. 
To this Captain Hunt replied by repeating „ es 
claim; by — that his orders were to keep poſy 
{cfſion 3 and by once more n the Spaniards, to 4 


The next month produced. more proteſts and more 16 
plies, of which the tenor was nearly the-ſame. . The opera- 
tions of ſuch harmleſs enmity having produced no che 
were then reciprocally diſcontinued, and the Engliſh were 
leſt for a time to enjoy the pleaſures of Falkland's Iſland 
without moleſtation, „ 

This tranquillity, however, did not laſt long. A few 
months afterwards June 4, 1770) the Induftiry, a Spaniſh 
frigate, commanded by an officer whoſe name was A 
riaga, anchored in — 1 mont, bound, as was ſaid, for 
Port Solidad, and reduced, by a paſſage from Buenos Ayres 

of bfty-three days, to want of water. 

Three days aft — four other frigates entered the 
port, and a broad pendant, ſuch as is borne by the com- 
mander of a naval armament, was diſplayed from the I- 
duftry. Captain Farmer of the Swift frigate, who com- 
manded the garriſon, ordered the crew of the Swift to come 
on ſhore, and aſſiſt in its defence; and directed captain 
Malthy to bring the Favourite frigate, which he command- 
ids Nearer to the land. The e eaſily 
the 
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the purpoſe of his motion, let him know, that if he weighed 


his anchor, they would fire upon his ſhip ; but payi 
regard to theſe menaces, he advanced towards the 7 Py 


The Spaniſh fleet followed, and two ſhots were fired, which 


fell at a diſtance from him. He then ſent to inquire the g 


reaſon of ſuch hoſtility, and was told that the ſhots were 
jntended only as ij 45 | 

Both the- Eil Captains wrot te the next day to Madl 
riaga the Spaniſh Commodore, warning him from the 
iſland, as from a place which the Engl: of held by right of 
diſcov | 

2 who ſeems fo have had no defire of unneceſ- 
ſary miſchief, invited them ¶ June g.) to ſend an officer who 
ſhould take a view- of his forces, that they might be cons 
vinced of the vanity of reſiſtance, and do that without 
compulſion which he was upon refuſal prepared to en- 
force. 

An officer ws fent, whe found fixteen unidred men, 
with a train of twenty-ſeven 'cannon, four mortars, and 
two hundred hombs. The fleet conſiſted of five frigates, .. 
from twenty to thi uns, which were now ſtationed 
oppoſite to the Block-houſe. 

He then ſent them a formal emol, in which he 
maintained his maſter's right to the whole Magellanick re- 
gion, and exhorted the Engliſh to retire quietly from the ſet- 
tlement, which they could neither Juſtify by right, nor 
maintain by power. 

He offered them the liberty of carrying away what- 
ever they were defirous to remove, and promiſed his receipt 
| 3 ſhouſd be left, that no loſs might be ſuffered by 


His | projedadnis were expreſſed i in terms of great cvitity z 
but he concludes with demanding an anſwer in fifteen 
minutes. 

Having while de was writing received the letters of 
warning written the day hefore by the Engliſh Captains, 

he told them, that he * ght hin elf able to prove the 
king of Spain's title to all noſe countries, but that this was 
no time for verbal altercations. He perſiſted in his 
determination, and allowed only fifteen minutes for an 
anſwer, 

To this it was replied by Captain Fi armer, that though 
there had been preſcribed yet a ſhorter time, he ſhould ſtill 
felolutely defend his charge ; ; that this, whether — or 

| force, 
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force, would be conſidered as an inſult on the Brizi/h flag, 
and that ſatisfaction would certainly be required. 
On the next day { June 10.) Mawes landed his forces, 
and it may be eaſily imagined that he had no bloody con- 
queſt. The Engliſh had only a wooden blockhouſe built at 
Weelwich, and carried in pieces to the iſland; with a ſmall 
battery of cannon. To contend with obſtinacy had been 
only to laviſh life without uſe or hope. After the exchange 
of a very few ſhots, a capitulation was propoſed. 
The Spaniſb Commander ated with moderation; he ex- 
erted little of the conqueror ; what he had offered before 
the attack, he granted after the victory; the Engliſh were 
allowed to leave the place with every honour, only their 
departure was delayed by the terms of the capitulation 
twenty days; and to ſecure their ſtay, the rudder of the 
Favourite was taken off. What they deſired to carry away 
they removed without moleſtation ; and of what they left 
an inventory was drawn, for which the, Spanifo officer by 
his receipt promiſed to be accountable. 
Of this petty revolution, ſo ſudden and ſo diſtant, the 
En * miniſtry could not poſſibly have ſuch notice as might 
| = e them to prevent it. The conqueſt, if ſuch it may be 
called, coſt but three days; for the Spaniards, either ſup- 
poſing the garriſon ſtronger than it was, or reſolving to 
truſt nothing to chance, or conſidering that, as their — 
was greater, there was leſs danger of bloodſhed, came with 
à power that made reſiſtance ridiculous, and at once de- 
manded and obtained poſſeſſion. Eg 
The firſt account of any diſcontent expreſſed by the 
Spaniards was brought by Captain Hunt, who arriving at 
Plymouth Fune 3, 1170, informed the Admiralty'that the 
iſland had been claimed in December by the Governor of 
Port Solidad. ; On 
This claim, made by an officer of ſo little dignity, 
without any known direction from his js 4p could 
be conſidered only as the zeal or officiouſneſs of an indivi- 
dual, unworthy of public notice, or the formality of re- 
monſtrance. 118 e 
In Auguſt Mr. Harrit, the reſident at Madrid, gave 
notice to lord Weymouth of an account newly brought to 
Cadiz, that the Engliſh were in poſſeſſion of Port Cuizada, 
the ſame which we call Port Egmont, in the Magellanict 
ſea; that in January they had warned away two, Spaniſb 
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ſhi 1 armament was ſent out in 1 

3 Ayres to diſlodge them. La from 
It was perhaps not yet certain chat this account waz true 1 
but the information, however faithful, was too late for pre- 
vention. It was eaſily known, that a fleet dif] LLCNE: 
May had 8 Auguftfacoeeded or miſcarried, \.... 15 

In OFober, Capi Malthy came to England, and . 
the account which I have Da, epitomiſed, of his exp ion 
from Fallland's and. 

From this moment the AY: nation can witneſs that no 
time was loſt. The navy was ſurveyed, the. ſhips 2 | 
and commanders appointed; and a powerful 
aſſembled, well panned, and well ftored, with EE 
after ſo long a peace perhaps never known. before, and with 
vigour which after the waſte pf ſo long a war e any 
1 nation had been capable of exertin 

This preparation, ſo > luftrious in 7 eyes of Europe, 
and ſo efficacious in its event, was obllrugteg es the - ut- 
moſt power of that noiſy faction which has too long filled 
the kingdom, ſometimes with the roar of empty menace, 
and ſometimes with the yell of. hypocritical lamentation, 
Every man ſaw, and every honeſt man ſaw with deteſta- 
tion, that they who defired to force their ſoyereign into 

| We endeavoured at the ſame time to diſable him from 
action. 

The vigour and ſpirit of the miniſtry eaſily broke through | 
all the = bra of theſe pigmy rebels, and our arma- 
ment was quickly ſuch as ates of to make our Neno 
tions effectual. 

The 3 of Maſeran, ; in his firſt conference with, the 

Engl miniſters, on this occaſion, owned that he had from 

rid received intelligence that the Englib, had been 
5 expelled from FalMand's. Iſland by” uccarelli, the 
governor of Buenos Ayres, without Ls rticular orders from 
the king of Spain. But being aſked, w ether in his maſter's 
name he diſavowed Buccarellis violence, he refuſed to an- 
ſwer without direction. 
The ſcene of n . Ha was now temp to Madrid, 
and in September N arris was directed to demand from 
Grimaldi the Spaniſh miniſter the reſtitution of Fallland's 
Hand, and a diſavowal of Buccarelli's hoſtilities. *. 
* was to be expected that Grimaldi would object to 
I behaviour, who had ordered the Spaniards to 
depart from the ſame iſland. To this it was replied, ah + 
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the Engliſb forces were indeed directed to warn other na. 
tions away; but if compliance were refuſed, to proceed 
quietly in making their ſettlement, and ſuffer the ubſects 
4 bf whatever power to remain there without ' moleſtation, 
Buy poſſeſſion thus taken, there was only a diſputable claim 
advanced, which might be peaceably and regularly decided, 
without infult and without force; and if the Spaniard} had 
_ complained at the Britih court, their reaſons” would have 
been heard, and all injuries redreſſed; but that, by preſup- 
poſing the Juſtice of their on title, and having recourſe to 
arms, without any previous notice or remonſtrance, 
had yiolated the peace, and inſulted the —_ government; 
and therefore it was expected that ſatisfaction ſhould be 
made by publick difavowal and immediate reſtitution, ' 
The anfwer of Grimaldi was ambiguous and cold. He 
did not allow that any particular orders had been given for 
driving the Engliſh from their ſettlement; but made no 
ſcruple 'of Aci „that ſuch an ejection was nothing 
more than the ſettlers might have expected; and that 
Buccarelli had not, in his opinion, incurred any blame, as 
the general injunctions to the American governors were, 
to ſuffer no.incroachments on the Spaniſh dominjons: 
In OFvber the prince of Maſſeran propoſed 4 convention 
for the accommodation of differences by mutual conceſſions, 
in which the warning given to the Spaniards by Hunt 
ſhould be diſavowed on one fide, and the violence uſed by 
Buccarelli on the other, This offer was confidered as little 
leſs than a new inſult, and Grimaldi was told, that injury 
required reparation ; that when either party had fſuffe 
evident wrong, there was not the parity ſubſiſting which is 
implied in conventions and contracts; that we conſidered 
 _ ourſelves as openly infulted, and demanded ſatisfaction 
plenary and unconditional. _ LR br Þ. Lo 
_  Grimalth; affected to wonder that we were not yet appeaſed 
by their conceſſions. ire had; he faid, granted alt that 
was required ; they had offcred to reſtore Ye ine in the 
ſtate in which they found it; but he thought that they 
likewife might hope for ſome regard, and that the warning 
ſent by Hunt would be difavowed. ' © 1 
Mr. Harris, our miniſter at Madrid, inſiſted that the in- 
jured party had a right to unconditional reparation, and 
Grimaldi delayed his anſwer that a council might be called. 
In a few days orders were diſpatched to prince Maſſran, 
by which he was commiſſioned to declare the 15 » 
CT ai 


„ 
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Spain's readineſs to ſatisfy, the demands of the king of 
England, in expectation of receiving from him reciprocal 
ſatisfa@tion, by. the diſavowal, ſngoften ry: of a 
warning K | 
Finding the Hanna diſpoled to:make no e 

ledgments, the Engliſb miniſtry: conſidered a war as not 

likely to be. long avoiĩded. In the latter end of November 
priyate notice was given of their danger to the merchants 

at Cadiz, and the — abſent from Gibraltar were re- 
manded to their poſts. Our naval. farce was every day 
increaſed, and we made bang 3 of our original de- 


mand. 

The obſtinacy of the Shen court ſtill continiieds: and 
about the end of the year 5 2 reconciliation was ſo 

nearly extinguiſhed that Mr. Harris was directed to 


2 with / the uſual. forms, from his, dere 0 
1 * ny 654 3 44 LET Y 

Moderation is, commonly firm, and PM, is <arman- 
ly ſucceſsful z_ having not ſwelled. our firſt requiſition with 
any ſuperfluous. appendages, we had nothing ts yield, we 
therefore only repeated our, farſt propoſition; prepated, for 
war, though deſirous of peace. 

About chis time, as it is well known, the king of Frome 
diſmiſſed Choj/eu/ from his employments. What e 
this revolution of the French court had upon the Shan 
counſels, I pretend not to be informed. Choiſeul had abyays 
profeſſed pacifick diſpoſitions, nor is it certain, however it 
may be n talked dent ſtrains io differs 
ent parties. 
i ſeems to be almoſt the univerſal. error of hiſtorians to 
uppoſe it politically, as it is phyſically true, that every 
effect has a moins cauſe. In the inanimate action 
of matter upon matter, the motion produced can be hut 
r to the force of the moving power; but the operations 

ith whether private or publick, admit no ſuch laws: 

The caprices of voluntary agents laugh at calculation. W- . 

is not always that there is a ſtrong reaſon for a great event. - 
Obſtinacy and flexibility, der . and kindneſs, give plate 
alternately to each other, and the reaſon of theſe viciſſitudes, 
however important may be the conſequences, Aten eſcapes 
the mind in which the change is made. — 

Whether the alteration which began in January to appear 
in the 8paniſh counſels, had any other cauſe than conyiction 


of the impropriety of their paſt ed, and of the * bes 


* 
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of a new war, it is not eaſy to decide; but 'they began, 
whateyer was the reaſon, to relax their bavngitineſs, and 
Mr. Harries. departure was countermanded. / 
The demands firſt made by England were Rill c 
and on anuary 22d, the prinee of Mafferan . 2 
declaration; in which the king of Spain diſavows the uiulem 
enterpriſe of Buccarelli, and promiſes to reflare' the port and 
fort 3 Egmont, with all the nn and, f forery ov 
1 the invent, 

To this — of cotitution is ſubjoined that his en. 
gagement to reflore . Egmont, cannot, nor ought in 
wile tg affect the queſtion of the prior right overeigh 
Me Met 4454 Falkland' e 9 4 

This conceſſion was accepted by the Earl of Rechfers, 
who declared on the part of his maſter, that the 'prince of 
reg ones being authorized by his catholick- majeſty, 2 N. 

is majſiys name to the king of Great Sar a ſatisfattion 
for the i 7 — 7 2 diſpoſſeſſing him of Port Egmont 
and having declaration expreſſin 8 catholic 
maje aUVWs wh expedition agai ort Egmont, and 
| —_— LOT it in the ſtate i in 225 it ſt60d before the 
10th of June 1770, his Britannick majeſty will look upon the 
foid declaration, together with the full perforninee of the en- 

gement on the part of hrs cathelick majeſty, as 4 anus 

* the infury done to the our Great Britain. 

This is 4 that was originally demanded: ' The expedi- 
tion is diſavowed, and the iſland is reſtored. An injury 
is acknowledged by the reception of Lord Rochford's paper, 
who rakes mentions the word injury and twice the word 


a 
a — have Rjpulated that the grant of poſſeſſion 
ſhall not preclude 'the queſtion of prior right, a queſtion 
which we ſhalt probably make no haſte to diſcuſs, and. 
right of which no formal reſignation was ever required. 
is reſerve has ſupplied matter for much clamour, and 
aps the Engl;/b miniſtry would have been better pleaſed 
| the declaration been without it. But when we have 
| obtained all that was aſked, why ſhould we complain that 
we have not more? When the poſſeſſion is conceded, where 
is the evil that the right, which that conceſſion ſuppoſes to 
de merely hypothetical, is referred to the Greek calends for 
a future difquiſition ? Were the Switzers leſs free or leſs 
ſecure, becauſe after their defection from the houſe of 
Awſtria they _ never been declared — before the 
. treaty 
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treaty of Wefiphalia'? Is the king of France leſs a ſovereign 
— the king of England 50 his title??? 
If ſovereignty implies undiſputed right, ſcarce any prince 
is a ſovereign through his whole dominions; if ſovereignty 
conſiſts in is, that no ſuperior is acknowledged, our king 
reigns at Port Egmont with ſovereign authority. 'Almol We 
every new acquired territory is in ſome” degree controverti- I 
ble, and till the controverſy is decided, a term very ditfi- | 
aftualdonimiom oðò ae ron y 1 ET One 3 07 
This ſurely is a ſufficient anſwer to the feudal gabble of 
2 man who is every day leſſening that ſplendour of character 
which once illuminated the kingdom, then dazzled; and 
afterwards inflamed it; and for whom it will be happy 
if the nation ſhall at laſt diſmiſs him to nameleſs obſcurity 
with that equipoiſe of blame and praiſe which Corneille al- 
lows to Richlieu, a man who, I think, had much of his merit, 
and many A Jas fate RFP nn 


_ Chacun parle a ſon gre de ce grand Gardinal, | © © 
ais pour moi je n'en dirai rien 
Il n' a fait trop de bien pour en dire du mal, 
Ann a fait irop de mal gour en dire du l... 


To puſh advantages too far is neither generous nor juſt. 
Had we inſiſted on a conceſſion of antecedent right, it may 
not miſbecome us, either as moraliſts or politicians, to con- 
ſider what Grimaldi could have anſwered. We have already, 
he might ſay, granted you the whole effect of right, and 
have not denied you the name. We have not faid that the 
right was ours before this conceſſion, but only that what 
right we had, is not by this conceſſion vacated. We have 
now for more than two centuries ruled large tracts of the 
American continent, by a claim which perhaps is valid only 
upon this conſideration, that no power can produce a better; 
by the right of diſcovery and prior ſettlement. And by 
ſuch titles almoſt all the dominions of the earth are holden, - 
except that their original is beyond memory, and greater 
obſcurity gives them greater veneration. Should we allow 
this plea to be annulled, the whole fabrick of our empire 
ſhakes at the foundation. When you ſuppoſe yourſelves to 
have firſt deſcried the diſputed iſland, you ſuppoſe what 
you can hardly prove. We were at leaſt the general diſcovers 
ers of the Magellanict region, and have hitherto nap. p 
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with: all its adjacencies. The juſtice of this tenure the 
world has hitherto admitted, and yourſelves at leaſt tacitly 
allowed it, when about oy years ago you deſiſted from 
your purpoſed expedition, and expreſsly diſowned any de- 
ſign of ſettling, where you are now not content to ſettle and 
to reign, without extorting ſuch a confeſſion of original 
right, as may invite every other nation to follow you. = 
To conſiderations ſuch as theſe, it is reaſonable to im- 
pute that anxiety of the Spaniards, from which the import. 
ance of this iſland is inferred by 2 one of the few 
writers of his deſpicable faction w name does not diſ- 
grace the page oe an opponent. The value of the thing 
diſputed may be very different to him that gains and him 
that loſes it. The Spaniards, by yielding Falkland's Iſland, 
have admitted a precedent of what they think encroach- 
ment ; have ſuffered a breach to be made in the outworks of 
their empire; and, notwithſtanding the reſerve of prior 
right, have ſuffered a dangerous exception to the preſcrip- 
tive tenure of their American territories. 55 
Such is the loſs of Spain; let us now compute the profit 
of Britain. We have, by obtaining a diſavowal of Bucca- 
relli's expedition, and a reſtitution of our ſettlement, main- 
tained the honour of the crown, and the ſuperiority of our 
influence. Beyond this what have we acquired ? What, 
but a bleak and gloomy ſolitude, an ifland thrown. afide 
from human uſe, ſtormy in winter, and barren in ſummer; 
an iſland which not the ſouthern ſavages have dignified with 
habitation ; where a garriſon muſt be kept in a ſtate that 
_ contemplates with envy the exiles of Siberia; of which the 
expence will be perpetual, and the uſe only occaſional ; and 
which, if fortune ſmile upon our labours, may become a neſt 
of ſmugglers/ in peace, and in war the refuge of future 
| Buccaniers. To all this the government has now given 
2 atteſtation, for the land has been ſince abandoned, 
and perhaps was kept only to quiet clamours, with an in- 
tention; not then wholly concealed, of quitting it in a thort 
time. | 2 | | 
This is the country of which we have now poſſeſſion, and 
of which a numerous party pretends to wiſh that we had 
murdered thouſands, for the titular ſovereignty. To charge 
any men with ſuch madneſs, approaches to- an accuſation 
eated by its 'own incredibility. As they have been long 
accumulating falſehoods, it is poſſible that they are now 
only adding another to the heap, and that they do not —_ 
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all that they profeſs. But of this faction what evil may not 
be credited? They have hitherto ſhewn no virtue, and very 
little wit, beyond that miſchievous cunning for which it is 
held by Hale that children may be hang ec. 
As war is the laſt of remedies, | cuntta, prius tentanda, all 
lawful expedients muſt be uſed to avoid it. As war is the 
extremity of evil, it is ſurely the duty of thoſe whoſe ſtation 
intruſts them with the care of nations, to avert it from their 
charge. There are diſeaſes of animal nature which nothing 
but amputation can remove; ſo there may, by the deprava- . 
tion of human paſſions, be ſometimes a gangrene in col- 
lective life for which fire and the ſword- are the neceſſary 
remedies; but in what can ſkill or caution be better ſhewn 
than preventing ſuch dreadful operations, while there is yet 
room for gentler methods? ieee ee won 
It is wonderful with what coolneſs and indifference the 
prom part of | mankind ſee war commeneed. Thoſe that. 
ear of it at a/diftance, or read of it in books, but have 
never preſented its evils to their minds, conſider it as little 
more than à fplendid game, 2 proclamation, an army, a 
battle, and a triumph. Some. indeed muſt periſh in the 
moſt ſucceſsful field, but they die upon the bed of honour, - 
rehgn their lives amidſt the joys of conqueſt, and, filled with 
England's ſmile*in death. | 929175 
e n 612 1 ſoldier is ill repreſented by heroick 
fiction. War has means of deſtruction more formidable 
than the cannon and the ſword. Of the thouſands and ten 
thouſands that perifhed. in our late conteſts with France and 
Hain, a very ſmall part ever felt the ſtroke of an enemy; 
the reſt languiſhed in tents and ſhips, amidſt damps and 
putrefaction; pale, torpid, ſpiritleſs, and helpleſs; gaſping 
groaning, unpitied among men, made obdurate by 
long continuance of hopeleſs miſery; and were at la 
whelmed in pits, or heaved into the ocean, without notice 
und without remembrance. By incommodious encamp- 
ments and unwholeſome ſtations, where courage is uſeleſs, 
and enterpriſe impracticable, fleets are ſilently diſpeopled, 
and armies: luggithly melted away: |: 151 ont ts 
Thus is a people gradually exhauſted, for the molt part, 
with little effect. The wars of. civilized nations make very 
flow changes in the ſyſtem of empire. The publick per- 
eeives ſcarcely any alteration but an increaſe of debt; and 
the few individuals who are benefited, are not ſuppoſed to 
have the cleareſt right to their advantages. If- he that ſhared 
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the danger enjoyed the profit, and after bleedin 
battle grew the victory, he __ ſhew bleeding in th gain 
without envy. But at the concluſion of a ten years wat, 


how are we recompenſed for the death 9 and the 
expence of millions, but by contemplating the ſudden gloties 
of paymaſters and agents, contractors and commiffaries, 
whoſe equipages ſhine like Meteors, and whoſe palaces riſe 
like exhalations? 

Theſe: are the men who, without virtue, labour, or 


hazard, are growin 2 as their country is impoveriſhed ; 
— rejoice when obſtinacy or ambition adds another year 


to ſlaughter and devaſtation; and laugh from their deſks at 
dravery and ſcience, while are adding figure to figure, 
and cipher to cipher, hoping for a new contract from 3 
new armament, and — the profits of a fiege or 


= 
who ſuffer their minds to dwell on theſe conſiders 
tons will think it no erime in the miniſtry that they 
have not ſnatched we yas eagerneſs the' firſt — of 
ruſhing into the field, den they were able to obtain by 
quiet negociation all the real good that victory could have 
brought us. 

of victory indeed every nation is confident before the 
ſword is drawn; and this mutual confidence produces that 
wantonneſs of bloodſhed that has ſo often deſolated the 
world. But it is evident, that of contradictory opinions 
one muft be wrong, and the hiſtory of mankind does not 
want examples that w_ teach caution to the daring, and 


moderation to the pro 
Let us not think our laurels blaſted by by condeſcending « to 


—_ might 3 grow rather leſs 
than i the — —— ? CEE we ſhould have 
Pipers wi in alone, whatever has been promiſed by 
our patriots, may yo reaſonably be doubted. A war de- 
clared for the Ma ſound of an ancient title to a Magel- 
Janick rock, would raiſe the indignation of the earth againſt 
us. Theſe encroachers on the waſte of nature, ſays our 
ally the Ralſtan, if they ſucceed in their firſt effort of uſurpa- 
tion, will make war upon us for 2 title to Kamſchat/cho. 
Theſe univerſal ſettlers, ſays our ally the Dane, will in 2 
ſhort time ſettle upon Greenland, and à fleet will batter 
| 8 OT Rune ot italways;was 


-In 
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In a quarrel like this, it is not poſſible. that any | 
ſhould favour us, and it is very likely that fome w . 
poſe us. The French, we are told, are 1 
the conteſts berween the king of France and his own füh- 
jects are ſufficient to withhold him from, fupporting — 
But who does hot know that a foreign War has often 
ſtop to civil diſcords? It withdraws the attentiott * 
publick, from domeſtick grievances, and affords opportuni- 
dee oy e 

ments. ways an argument 
| File perſuaſion... if France will not ſupport them 

; rd, [thay - will Sretigthen England unt 

raned. | 

But let us indaulge a dreaim of idle ſpeculetion, aud fup⸗ 
hoſe that we are to engage with Spain, and with Sport 
alone; it is not even yet ery. certain that much advantage 
will he gained. pri I e is 2 eaſily vulnerable; her king- 
dom, by the loſs ceſſion of $57 fragments of dominion, 
is become ſolid and compact. Spaniards have indeed 
no fleet able to oppoſe us, but they will not endeavour 
actual o ppoſitien 3. they will ſhut, themſelves up in their 
own 2 — and let us exhauſt qus feamen in a bope- 
leſs ſiege. They will give commiſſions. to ptixageers of exe 
nation, who will 1 upon; pur merchants without | 
a of xe Freya; y.think, their plate fleet in 8 

forbid it to ſet (all, and hve 1 upon the eredit 

a 3 all Europe knows to be ſafe ; and which, 

if our obſtinacy ſhould continue till they can ne longer. be 

without it, will be conveyed to them with ſecreey and ſe- 

curity by our natural nn an or by t ee 
our natural allies. 

But the whole continent of: 14 will lie apen | 
to invaſion 3 we ſhall have Row to do but march inte 
cheſe wealthy regions, and make x ah preſent maſterg'con- 
fels that they were always ours by aneient right, We ſhall 
throw braſs and iron out of dur houſes, and nothing oil | 


blyer will be ſeen among us. 


(| All this is ver deſirab ; but ie e certain ths a] 5 
be eaſily attained Large tracts of America were added hy 


the aff war to the Britih dominions ; but if che faction 
credit their own Apollo, they were conquered in Germany 
They at beſt are only the barren parts of the continent, the 
refuſe of the earlier adventurers, which the French, who 
came laſt, had taken * 2 than nn 75 * 
gai 
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Againſt the Spaniſb dominions we have never hitherto 
deen able to do much. A few privateers have grown rich 
at their expence, but no ſcheme of conqueſt has yet been 
ſucceſsful. They are defended not by walls mounted with 
cannons which by eannons may be ered, but by the 
ſtörms of the deep and the vapours of the land, by the 
flames of calenture and blaſts of peſtilence. ' _ 

In the reign of Eliaabetb, the favourite period of Engliſ 

tneſs, no enterpriſes againſt America had any other con- 
equence than that of extending Engliſb navigation. Here 
Cavendiſh periſhed after all his hazards; and here Drake 
and Hawkins, great as they were in knowledge and in 
fame, having promiſed honour to themſelves and dominion 
to the country, ſunk by deſperation and miſery in diſ- 
honourable graves. FRE OE, 0 Et oe ae 

During the protectorſnip of Cromwell, a time of which 
the patriotick tribes ſtill more ardently defire the return, 
the Spaniſb dominions were again attempted ; but here, and 
only here, the fortune' of Cromwell made a pauſe. His 
forces were driven from Hiſpaniola, his hopes ef poſſeſſing 
the Ven Indies vaniſhed, and Jamaica was taken, only that 
the whole expedition might not grow ridiculous. 

The attack of Carthagena is yet remembered, where the 
Spaniurd from the ramparts ſaw their invaders deſtroyed 
by the hoſtility of the elements; poiſoned by the air, and 
crippled by the dews; where every hour ſwept away ba 
talions; and in the three days that paſſed between the de- 
ſcent and re-embarkation, half an army periſhed. 10 
In the laſt war the Havama was taken, at what expence 
is too well remembered. May my country be never curſed 
with ſuch another conqueſt | 3 

Theſe inſtances of mifcarriage, and thefe arguments of 
difficulty, may perhaps abate the military ardour of the 

Publick. 6” is the opponents of the government their 
operation will be different; they wiſh for war, but not 
for conqueſt ; victory would defeat their purpoſes equally 
with peace, becauſe proſperity would naturally continue 
_ truſt in thoſe hands which had uſed it fortunately. The 
triots gratified themſelves. with expectations that ſome 
iniſtrous accident, or erroneous conduct, might diffuſe diſ- 
content and inflame malignity. Their hope is malevolence, 
and their is evil. e | 1 

Of their zeal for their country we have already had 2 
ſpecimen. While they were terrifying the WG. _ 

| oudbts 
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&oubts whether it was any longer to exiſt; while they repre- 
ſented invaſive armies as hovering in the clouds, and hoſtile 
fleets as emerging from the deeps; they obſtructed our levies 
of ſeamen, and embarraſſed our endeavours of defence. 
Of ſuch men he thinks with unneceſſary candour who does 
not believe them likely to have promoted the miſcarriage 
which they deſired, by intimidating our troops or betraying 
our counſelss. JO 2.0 51185 „ Feng "Nik 
It is conſidered as an injury to the Publick by thoſe. 
ſanguinary ſtateſmen, that though the fleet has been re- 
fitted and manned, yet no hoſtilities have followed ; and 
they who ſat wiſhing for miſery and ſlaughter , are diſap- 
pointed of their pleaſure. But as peace is the end of war, 
it is the end-hkewiſe: of preparations for war; and he 
may be juſtly hunted down as the enemy of mankind, that 
can chuſe to ſaatch by violence and blosdſhed, what gentler 
means can equally obtami nn oo ot! 
The miniſtry are zeproached as not dating to provoke an 
enemy, leſt ill ſucceſs -hould: diſcredit; and diſplace them. 
I hope that they had better reaſons; that they paid ſome ' 
regard to equity and humanity; and confidered themſelves 
as entruſted with the ſafety of their fellow ſubjects, and as 
the deſtroyers of all that ſhould be ſuperfluouſly ſlaughtered. 
But let us ſuppoſe that their on ſafety ſome influ- 
ence on their conduct, they will not, however, ſink to 2 
level with their enemies. Though the motive might be 
ſelfiſn, the act was innocent. They who grow rich by ad- 
miniſtering phyſick, are not to be numbered with them that 
get money by diſpenſing poiſon. If they maintain power 
by harmleſſneſs and peace, they muſt for ever be at a great 
diſtance from ruffians who would gain it by miſchief and 
confuſion. The watch of a. city may guard it for hire; but 
are well employed in protecting it from thoſe who lie in 
wait to fire the ſtreets and rob the houſes amidſt the con- 
eee Hed SS | 64:58 
An unſucceſsful war would undoubtedly have had the 
effect which the enemies of the miniſtry ſo earneſtly defire 
for who could have ſuſtained: the diſgrace of folly ending in 
misfortune ? But had wanton invaſion undeſervedly proſ- 
pered, had Falkland's Iſland been yielded unconditionally 
with every right prior and poſterior; though the rabble 
might have ſhouted, and the windows have blazed, yet 
thoſe who know the yalue of life, and the gs 
| : 2 ie 
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| 22 creclit, would have murmured, 8 . ha 
increaſe of our debt and the loſs 5 

This thioſt of hlood, however the viſible N 257 
tion, is lou avawred by Junius, the writer to whom lie 
party owes much bf its pride, and ſome of its 3 
Of Fuaiur it cannot be Nid, as of Mer, that = 
probi uous expreſſions among the vulgar; for he criet 

without reſerve; and endeavours to let lip the g f 

foreign or of civil war, ignorant whither they 18 going! 
4 careleſs what may be their prey. 

ius has — age his ſatire feſt but hin inn in, 
icious admiration miſtake the venom of the ſhaft for the 
8 the bow. He has ſometimes ſported with lucky 
malice; but to him that knows his co ; it is not hard 
to-be- farcaſtick in a mak. While he v like Jack the 
Giant- killer in a coat of darkneſs, he may do much miſcliief 
with little ſtrengtk "Novelty! captivntes the ſuperficial and 
thoughtleſs; ye gende delights the diſcontented and tur- 
bulent. He that contradicts acknowle truth will always 
have an audience; he that A ne cſta 090/95, 95 will 
oy find abettors. e 

ur burſt ines ndeide ith a Mews of i i 

has rarely glared upon the world before, and drew the rabble 


after him as'a' monſter makes a thow. When he had once 


provided for his fafety by impenctrable ſecrecy, he had no- 


thing to combat but truth and j jaſtice, enemies whom he 


knows to be focble in the dark. then at liberty to 
indulge himſelf in all the immunities of inviſibility ; out of 


the reach of danger, he has been bold ; out of the reach of 


ſhame, he has been confident. As a rhetorician, he has had 
the art of perſuading when he ſecanded' deſine; a8 à rea- 
ſoner, he has convinced thoſe who had no doyht before ; as 
3 moralift, he has ta _ that virtue may diſgrace; and as 
a patriot, he has gratified che mean by inſults on the high. 
Finding ſedition aſcendant, he has been able to advance it; 
tinding the nation combuſtible, he has been able to inflame 
it. Let us abſtract from his wit the vivacity of incolence, 
and withdraw from his efficacy the ſympathetick favour of 
Tekin malignity ; I do not ſay that we ſhall leave him 
the cauſe that I defend ſcorns the help of falſe- 

worn burt if we leave him only his merit, what will be his 
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It is not by his livelineſs of imagery, his pungency of 
periods, or his fertility of alluſion,” that he detains the eits 
of London, and the boors of Middleſex. Of ſtyle and ſenti- 
ment they take no cognizance. They admire him for vir- 
tues like their own, for contempt of order and violence of 
outrage, for rage of defamation and audacity of falſehood. 
The ſupporters of the Bill of Rights feel no niceties of com- 
ſition, nor dexterities of ſophiſtry; their faculties are 
er proportioned to the bawl of * „or barbarity of 
Beckford ; but they are told that Junius is on their fide, and 
they are therefore ſure that Funids is infallible. © Thoſe 
ho know not whither he would lead them, reſolve to fol- 
low him; and thoſe-who cannot find his meaning, hope he - 
means rebelliens .. 35 
Junius is an unuſual phænomenon, on which ſome have 
gazed with wonder and ſome with terrour, but wonder and 
terrour are tranſitory paſſions. He will ſoon be more cloſely 
viewed or more attentively examined, and what folly has 
taken for a comet that from its flaming hair ſhook peſtilence 
and war, inquiry will find to be only a meteor formed by 
the vapours of putrefying democracy, and 'kindled into 
flame by the efferveſcence of intereſt ſtruggling with con- 
viction; which after having plunged its followers in 2 bog, 
will leave us inquiring why we regard it. 
Let —_ I cannot think the ſtyle of Funjus ſecure from 
criticiſm, though his expreſſions are often trite, and his 
iods feeble, I ſhould never have ſtationed him where he 
placed himſelf, had I not rated him by his morals rather 
than his faculties. What, ſays Pope, muſt be the prieſt, 
where a monkey is the God ? What muſt he the drudge 
of a party of which the heads are Wilkes and Croſby, Sau- 
bridge and Townſend ? We | 
Junius knows his own meaning, and can therefore tell it. 
He is an enemy to the miniſtry, he ſees them growing 
hourly ſtronger. He knows that a war at once unjuſt and 
unſucceſsful would have certainly diſplaced them, and 1s 
therefore, in his zeal for his country, angry that war was 
not unjuſtly made, and unſucceſsfully conducted. But there 
are others whoſe thoughts are leſs clearly expreſſed, and 
whoſe ſchemes perhaps are leſs conſequentially digeſted z 
who declare that they do not with for a rupture, yet con- 
demn the miniſtry for not doing that, by which a rupture 
would naturally have been made. WOO 1 
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lf one party reſolves to demand what the other reſolves 
to refuſe, the diſpute'can be determined only by arbitration, 
and between powers who have no common ſuperiour, there 
18 no other arbitrator than the ſword. 0) 04,4508, 12990 
Whether the miniſtry might not equitably have demandeg 
more, is not worth a queſtion. . The utmoſt exertion of 
right is always invidious, and where claims are not 
determinable is always dangerous. We aſked all. that was 
neceſſary, and perſiſted in our firſt claim without mean 
receſſion, or wanton aggravation. The Spaniards found us 
reſolute, and complied after a ſhort ſtruggle. ; ea 
Ide real erime of the miniſtry is, that they have found 
the means of avoiding their own ruin; but the 
againſt them is — 20m and confuſed, as will hap 
when malice and diſcontent are aſhamed of their complaint. 
The paſt and the future are complicated in the cenſure, 
We have heard a tumultuous clamour about honour and 
rights, injuries and inſults, the Britiſh flag, and the Fa- 
vourite's rudder, Buccarel/i's conduct, and Grimaldi's de- 
clarations, the Manilla ranſom, delays and reparation. +. 
Through the whole argument of the faction runs the 
general error, that our ſettlement on Fa/kland's Iland was 
not only lawful but unqueſtionable; that our right was not 
only certain but acknowledged ; and that the equity of our 
conduct was ſuch, that the Spaniards could not blame or 
obſtruct it without combating their own conviction, and 
oppoſing the general opinion of mankind. 

f once it be diſcovered” that, in the opinion of the Spa- 
niards, our ſettlement was uſurped, our claim arbitrary, 
and our conduct inſolent, all that has 1 will appear 
to follow by a natural concatenation. Doubts will produce 
diſputes and diſquiſition, diſquiſition requires delay, and 
delay cauſes inconvenience. | 
| Had the Spaniſh government mens x, yielded uncon- 
ditionally all that was required, we might have been fatiſ- 
fied ; but what would Europe have judged of their ſubmiſ- 
fion ? that they ſhrunk before us as a conquered: people, 
who having lately yielded to our arms, were now compelled 
to ſacrifice to our pride. The honour of the Publick is 
indeed of high importance; but we muſt remember that 
we have had to tranſact with a mighty king and a powerful 
pation, who haye unluckily been taught to think that they 
have honour to keep or loſe as well as ourſelves. 

iy rept eg ety | en 
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When the Admiralty were told in June of the 

ven to Hunt, they were, I ſuppoſe, informed that Hunt 
2 firſt provoked it by warning away the: Spaniards, and 
naturally conſidered one act of inſolence as balanced by ano-—ꝛ 
ther, without expecting that more would be done on either 
fide. 2 repreſentations and remonſtrances there would be 
no end, if were to be made whenever ſmall command - 
ers are e e each other; nor could peace ever be en- 
joyed, if upon ſuch tranſient provocations it be ĩmagined 
neceſſary to prepare for war. We might then; it is ſaid, 
have increaſed our force with more leiſure and leſs inconve- 
nience; but this is to judge only by the event. We omit · 
ted to diſturb the Publick, — we did worveypoſe: chat 
an armament would be ne 

Some months afterwards; as — . told, Bucrarelli 
the governor of Buenos Ayres, ſent againſt the ſettlement of 
Fort Egmont a force which enſured the conqueſt. The 
Spaniſh coramander required the Engl; 1 to — — 
but they thinking that reſiſtanee nec ye wer pm 
to be uſeleſs, gave the Spaniards the right of 
terms of capitulation. 'The Spaniards impoſed — — 
dition except that the floop ſhould not ſail under twenty 
s; and of this hey: ſecured the ova ogg by n a 

the rudder- 

Jo an inhabitant of the land there appears nothing i ien 
this unreaſonable or offenſive. If the Engliſh intended to 
keep their ſtipulation, how were they injured by the deten- 
tion of the rudder ? If the rudder. be to a ſhip what his tail 
is in fables to a fox, the part in which honour is placed, 
and of which the violation is never to be endured; I am 
ſorry that the Favourite ſuffered an indignity, but cannot 
yet think it a cauſe for which nations ſhould er THOR cue 
another. 

When Buccarelli's We was known, and the dignity | 
of the erown infringed, we . demanded reparation and pre- 
pared for war, and we gained equal — 
tion of our terms, and the ſpirit of our exertion. The 
Haniſo miniſter immediately denied that Buccarelli had re- 
ceived any particular orders to ſeize Port Egmont, nor pre- 
tended that he was juſtiſied, otherwiſe than by the general 
inſtructions by wine the American governors are required 


to exclude 5 ſubjects of other powers. 
To have inquired whether our ſettlement at Port Egmont 
was any violation of * Span 8 nights, had been to enter 
| upon 


by the modera- 
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upon a diſcuſſion which the pertinacity of political diſpu. 
tants might have continued without end. We 

called ſor reſtitution, not as a confeſſion of right, but ag 

a reparation of honour, which required that we ſhould be 

reſtored to our former tate the iſland, and that the 

king of Spain ſhould diſavow the action of his governor, 
In return to this demand, the Spaniards expected from 
us a diſavowal of the menaces with which they had been 
firſt inſulted by Hunt and if the claim to the iſſand be ſup. 
oſed doubtful, they certainly expected it with equal reaſon, 
his, however, was refuſed, and our ſuperiority of ſtrength 


„ 


gave validity to our argument. 
But we are told that the diſavowal of the king of Spain 
is temporary and fallacious ; that Buccareili's armament had 
all the rance of regular forces and a concerted expedi- 
tion; and that he is not treated at home as a man guilty of 
piracy, or as diſobedient to the orders of his maſter. 
| That the expedition was well planned, and the forces 
properly ſupplied, affords no proof of communication be- 
tween the governor and his court. 'Thoſe who are intruſt- 
ed. with the care of kingdoms in another hemiſphere, muſt 
always be truſted with power to defend them. 
As little can be inferred from his reception at the Spaniſb 
court. He is not puniſhed indeed, for what has he done 
that deſerves puniſhment? He was ſent into America to 
mon defend the dominions of Spain, He thought 
the Engliſb were encraaching, and drove them away. No 
Spaniard thinks that he has exceeded his duty, nor does the 
king of Spain charge him with exceſs. ' The boundaries of 
daminjon in that part of the world have not yet been ſettled; 
and he miſtook, if a miſtake. there was, like a zealous ſub- 
ject, in his maſter's favour. | 157 e 
But all this enquiry is ſuperfluous. Conſidered as a re- 
| paration of honour, the diſavowal of the king of Spain, 
made in the ſight of all Europe, is of equal value, whether 
true or falſe. There is indeed no reaſon to queſtion its 
| veracity ; they, however, who do not believe it, muſt allow 
the weight of that influence by which a great prince is re · 
duced to diſown his own cammiſſion. b bee 
But the general orders upon which the governor is ac- 
knowledged to have acted, are neither diſavowed nor ex- 
plained. Why the Spaniards ſhould diſavow the defence 
of their own territories, the warmeſt diſputant will find it 
difficult to tell; and if by an explanation is meant an ac- 
| | curate 
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gurate delineation of the ſouthern empire, and the _ 
tion of their clajms nd the line, it cannot be i 
any very culpable wenn ref that what has been denied fo 
two centuries to the powers, was not obtained 3 in 
2 _ wrangle ahont a 2 1 Fan 
e mituſtry were too — . 

to fill their — with ſuch idle ex The queſtion 
of 2 was inexplicable and They iet is as it 
To be reſtored to actual poſſeſſion was — mo | 

— This reſtoration they required — = 
But they ſhould, ſay their opponents, have inſiſted upon 
more; they ſhould * e not only reparation of 
our honour but repayment of our expence. Nor are they 
al Ul ſatisfied heb ty a emer of the coſts and damages of 
* 41 conteſt; they are for taking this 9 of 
- . old Ades, and vereint war right to the ranſom 
The Manila caſey "RA I wt been molt pes 
by the inferior hellowers of ſedition. "Thoſe who lead the 
faction know that it cannot be remembered much to their 
advantage. The followers of Lord Rockingham remember 
that his miniftry- and ended obtaining it z 
the adherents to Grenville: would be told, that he could 
never be taught to underſtand our claim. The law of na- 


tions made little of his Let him not, however, 
be depreciated in his grave. if be was ſometimes wong | 
he was offen right. | 


Of reimburſement the talk has een more ee 
though not more reaſonable. The expences of war have 
been often deſired, have been ſometimes required, but 
were never paid; or never, but when reſiſtance was hope- 
leſs, and there remained no choice between ſubmiſſion and 
gry prone In i Ax aur 

our late equi not m 

can be very — expected. The king of Spain diſavows 
the violence which provoked us to arm, and for the miſ- 
chiefs which he did not do, why ſhould he pay ? Buccarelli, 
though he had learned all the arts of an Ea Indian gover- 
nor, could hardly have collected at Buenos Ayres a ſum ſuf- 
ficient to ſatisfy our demands. If he be honeſt, he is 
hardly rich; and if he be diſpoſed to rob, he has the 
. misfortune of being places where nne been be- 
fore him. 

Tho 


[ 
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The king of Spain indeed delayed to comply with our 
238 and our armament was made nec by un 
tisfactory anſwers and dilatory debates. The delay cer. 
tainly increaſed our expences, and it is not unlikely that the 
increaſe of our expences put an end to the delay. 
But this is the inevitable proceſs of human affairs. Ne. 
gociation requires time. What is not apparent to intuition 
muſt be found by enquiry. Claims that have remained 
/ doubtful for ages eannot be ſettled in a day. Reciprocal 
complaints are not eafily adjuſted but by reciprocal compli. 
ance, | The Spaniards thinking themſelves entitled to the 
illand, and injured by Captain Hunt, in their turn de- 
manded fatisfaGtion, which was refuſed ; and where is the 
wonder if their conceſſions were delayed] They may tell us, 
that an independent nation is to be influenced not by com. 
mand, but by perſuaſion ; that if we expect our propoſals 
to be received without deliberation, we aſſume that ſove- 
reignty which they do not grant us; and that if we arm 
while they are deliberating, we muſt indulge our martial 
ardour at our own charge. | Wn of e 
The Engliſh miniſtry aſked all that was reaſonable, and 
enforced all that they aſked. Our national honour is ad- 
vanced, and our intereſt, if any intereſt we have, is ſuffi 
ciently ſecured. There can be none amongſt us to whom this 
tranſaction does not ſeem happily concluded, but thoſe who 
having fixed their hopes on publick calamities, ſat like yul- 
tures waiting for a day of carnage. Having worn out all 
the arts of domeſtick ſedition, having wearied violence, 
and exhauſted falſehood, they yet flattered themſelves with 
ſome aſliſtance from the pride or malice of Spain ; and when 
they could no longer make the people compiain of grievan- 
ces which they did not feel, hoy had the comfort yet of 
knowing that real evils were poſſible, and their reſolution is 
well known, of charging all evil on their governors. 
The reconciliation was therefore conſidered as the loſs of 
their laſt anchor ; and received not only with the fretful- 
neſs of diſappointment but the rage of deſperation. When 
they found that all were happy in ſpite of their machinations, 
and the ſoft effulgence of peace ſhone out upon the nation, 
they felt no motion but that of ſullen envy ; they could not, 
like Milton's prince of hell, abſtract themſelves a moment 
from their evil; as they have not the wit of Satan, they 
have not his virtue; they tried once again what could be 
done by ſophiſtry without art, and confidence _—_— 
q cre 
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credit. They repreſented their ſovereign as diſhonoured 
and their country as betrayed, or, in their fiercer paroxyſms | 
of fury, reviled their ſovereign as betraying it. 

Their pretences I have here endeavoured to expoſe, by 
ſhewing that more than has been yielded was not to be ex- 
pected, that more perhaps was not to be deſired, and that 
if all had been refuſed, there had ſcarcely been an adequate 
reaſon for a war. dr Ae 004 3 eee e 
There was perhaps never much danger of war or of re- 
fufal, but what danger there was, proceeded from the 
ſaction. Foreign nations, unacquainted with the inſolence 
of common - councils, and unaccuſtomed to the howl of 
Plebeian patriotiſm, when they heard of rabbles and riots, 
of petitions and remonſtrances, of diſcontent in Swrrey, 
Derbyſhire, and Yorkſhire, when they ſaw the chain of ſub. 
ordination broken, and the legiſlature threatened and defied, 
naturally imagined that ſuch a government had little leiſure 
for Falkland's Iſland ; they ſuppoſed that the Engliſo when 
they returned ejected from Port Egmont, would find Wilkes . 
inveſted with the protectorate; or ſee the mayor of London 
what the French have formerly ſeen their mayors of the 
palace, the commander of the army and tutor of the king; 
that they would be called to tell their tale before the Com- 
mon Council; and that the world was to expect war or peace 
from a vote of the ſubfcribers to the Bill of Riglits. 

But our enemies have now loſt their hopes, and our 
friends I hope are recovered from their fears. To fancy 
that our government can be ſubvertedꝰby the rabble, whom 
its lenity has pampered- into impudence, is to fear that a 
— may be drowned by the overflowing of its kennels. The 
liſtemper which cowardice or malice thought either decay 
of the vitals, or reſolution of the nerves, appears at laſt to 
have been nothing more than a political phzhiriafts, a diſeaſe 
too loathſome for a plainer name; but the effect of negli- 
gence rather than of weaknefs, and of which the ſhame is 
greater than the danger. 89d 2 

Among the diſturbers of our quiet are ſome animals of 
greater bulk, whom their power of roaring perſuaded us to 
think formidable, but we now perceive that ſound and force 
do not always go together. The noiſe of à ſavage proves 
nothing but his hunger. Fi | 
After all our broils, foreign and domeſtick, we may at 
laſt hope to remain a while in quiet, amuſed with the view 
ef our own ſucceſs. We have gained political a % 
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the increaſe of our reputation; we have gained real ſtren 
by the reparation of our navy; we have ſhewn Europe that 
ten years of war have not yet exhauſted us; and we have 
enforced our ſettlement on an ifland, on which twenty 
n ie t yas 
are the gratifications only of honeſt minds; but 
there is a time in which hope comes to all. From the pre- 
ſent happineſs of the Publick the patriots themſelves may 
derive advantage. To be "adn though by impotence 
obtains ſome degree of kindneſs ; no man hates a worm 
he hates a viper: they were once dreaded enough to be de- 
teſted, as ſerpents that could bite; they have now ſhewn 
that they can only hifs, and may therefore quietly flink into 
holes, and change their ſlough unmoleſted and forgotten. 
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ADDRESSED TO THE | 


ELECTORS OF GREAT BRITAIN... 
[0774]. 


— 


ey bawl for freedom in their ſenſeleſs mood. 
Vet ſtill revolt when truth would ſet them fre. 
Licence they mean, when they cry liberty, 
For who loves that muſt firſt be wiſe and good. 

n . Mu ron- 


To improve the Iden moment of Op nity, and 
catch the [cod that 18 within our reach, is Ss great art of 
life. Many wants are ſuffered, which might once have been 
ſupplied ; and much time is loſt in regretting the time 
which had been loſt before. FF FEE 5H 
At the end of every ſeven years comes the Saturnalian 
ſeaſon, when the freemen or Great Britain may pleaſe them- 
ſelves with the choice of their repreſentatives. This 
happy day has now arrived, ſomewhat ſooner than it could 
be chimed. | A A | | | T4 | 
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Io ſelect and depute thoſe, by whom laws are to be 
made, and taxes to be granted, is a high dignity and an 
important truſt: and it is the buſineſs of every elector to 
conſider, how this dignity may be well ſuſtained, and this 
truſt faithfully diſcharged. | | 

It ought to be deeply impreſſed on the minds of alb who 
have voices in this national deliberation, that no man can 
deſerve a ſeat in parliament who is not a PaTrioT. No 
other man will protect our rights, no other man can merit 
our confidence. | 122 

A Parkior is he whoſe publick conduct is regulated by 
one ſingle motive, the love of his country; who as an agent 
in parliament, has for himſelf neither hope nor fear, neither 
kindneſs nor reſentment, but refers every thing to the 
common intereſt. - | | 

That of five hundred men, ſuch as this degenerate age 
affords a majority can be found thus virtuouſly abſtracted, 
who will afirm? Yet there is no good in deſpondence: 
vigilance and activity often effect more than was expected. 

Let us take a Patriot where we can meet him; and that 
we may not flatter ourſelves by falſe appearances, diſtinguiſh 
thoſe marks which are certain from thoſe which may de- 
ceive ; for a man may have the external appearance- of a 
Patriot, without the conſtituent qualities; as falfe coins 
have often luſtre, though they want weight. 

Some claim a place in the liſt of Patriots by an acrimoni- 
ous and unremitting oppoſition to the court. N 

This mark is by no means infallible. Patriotiſm is not 
neceſſarily included in rebellion. A man may hate his 
king, yet not love his country. He that has been refuſed a 
ads or unreaſonable requeſt, who thinks his merit 
under-rated, and ſees his influence declining, begins ſoon. 
to talk of natural equality, the abſurdity of many mads for 
one, the original compact, the foundation of authority, and 
the majeity of the people. As his political melancholy in- 
creaſes, he tells, and _—_ dreams, of the advances of 
the prerogative, and the dangers of arbitrary power; yet 

his deſign in all his declamation is not to — his coun- 
try, but to gratify his malice. | 13 

Theſe, however, are the moſt honeſt of the opponents of 

ment; their patriotiſm is a ſpecies of diſeaſe; and 

they feel ſome part of what they expreſs. But the greater, 
far the greater number of thoſe who rave and rail, and in- 
quire and accuſe, neither ſuſpe nor fear, nor _ — 3 
ö ubuick; 
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Publick 3- but hape to foroc their way to; riches; by viru- 
lence and invective, and ate vehement and clamorous, only 
that they may be ſooner; hired to be ſilent c nb A : 21 
A man ſometimes ſtarts up a —— — by difſeminat- | 
25 — — p influence, 

3 counſels; of — Tate, and encroaching 


7153 edropup nos cen angle (lier act gn all 


— * is no certain note of PuttSotifim. . Tolin- 


— — rovocation, is to 
end publck bs if not to 2 ene 


A 1350'S; As n 


nile = 


is 
ues — the evil is 
Kr who are Ri filling our with Mr. Wilkes, wer 
Frecholders uf Middigſen, lament a that is mow, at 


an end. Mr. Wiles may be choſen, i any will chooſe-him, 
and the precedent of his excluGon.makes + po any hodyly:ibe . 

ene A1 RB H 
. the ont abfeintpmybe 
given as the rewar ſecret ſatire, or open outrage. 
00 the news · papers with fy hints of.corruption.and 3 in- 


rig eee and. Londen Pacquer, 
indeed be zeal; but/it may likewiſe de meh and 
To affer a not expected to be gtanted; 


— — - 2 mde xemonſtrance, only becauſe 
there is no puniſhment for legal inſolence, is not courage, 
for there is no danger; nor patriotiſm, for it tenda to the 
ſubyerſion of order, and lets: wickedneſs-looſe upon the 
land, by a the: men eee autho- 
nity. 110141900 em 2494.55 ROS: (661 
Iris the quality of Patrictiſmto herjealeninendcmacchial, 
to obſerve all ſecret machinations, and to ſee publiek dan- 
gers at a diſtance. | The true Lover of : bis coungry is ready 
to communicate his fears and 10 ſound the alatm, whenever 
1 approach of miſohief -- But he ſounds no 
alarm, when. there is no enemy: he never terriſies his 
countrymen till he is terriſied himſelf. The 
therefore may be juſtly doubted of him, who: to be 
diſturbed: by incredibilities ; Who tells, that the laſt peage 


NW AERIE of Wales ; that che 
Vol. IV. | | King 
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Ling is graſpin —— power! and that becauſe; the 
\French'in' the ne nd 8 oy their own laws, there 
is a def at court of abokhing in Svglon the-trial-by 
1 > yd vine (30153H; 4) 4316 eo not nein & | 
7.86 deſcortotethotrag:Pataioegincalptb opininuweibch ds 
om to be ſalſe. No man, who loves: his — 
— nation with clamorous 2 that the 


on is imdmiger, is efablifhed. — er- 
ve evi , Quebec, — 5-7 . 
mat it can need no —— thoſe — know 


that of which it ãs almoſt i forithe-moſt unenlighi- 
3 be. igucram. to. ets wal bas n wil 
That Yebe+ is on the other ſide of the Atlunuiniſldt 
too great a diſtance 0 * much g o the E. 
pean world: | {4610109 bs e's 101691 4d 
wi . tbeingives were alwiys pipiſts, 
-whoare noticias 2 enemies than 28 fub- 
8 VN. FA 1114 £265 100 Still th! gig odw volt 
% That though iner cht wie, che people art ſeu, 
not! fo many ar may be found in one of the larger 
"Bug „ cbuntiev: 255 1 lere l 10 ind he e cl; h 
t perſecution is not me virtubus in a nit than 
<p iſt a ond that while we blame Lui the 2 
© is dragoons, und hin zgallis, we ought, when 
— into ur hands, touſclit wh Ereater / equity zo! 
u That when\ Canada with ita inhabitants was the 
Hee: nent uf cheir religion was ted la condi- 
tion of which Tig Hiilimn, v9, was nb» propagator of 
Popery, gave an ernie neaber home, ace e furrenderof 
Aumenrack 206: 21 401101 9 TIE A 101 gun Wust 7231 41 9796: 
2 Thatinun nge, ucher every mouth z Bag for? 
rimſcienet, Ns wor ſome regard open Sage p< 
ence of a who jnay.be-fuppoſed,. oy nate ery to 
think himſelf ſafeſt in his own religion ; and that thoſeat 
leaſt, . not ts deny it to our 
t ſabhests. t e: n genome furm 5397951 I ννιιον,˖ẽd 
I liberty of oifffimcebournmital right, we have no 
ö if it be an indulgence, it may de al- 
wed to papiſts, while it is:not denied; to ocher ſefts. { 
A Patriot is neceflarily-andinvariably 2 lover of / the peo- 
| _ _ even this mark niay:ſorattimes Yeceive/ us. ro i 
df le is a us and confuſed maſꝭ o 
— 9 he roo ale aol Folly the 
8 rn on a anz pace 
teſſes 
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refſes the people, the title of ve 8 
what part of the people he directs his notice. It is 
verbially ſaid that he who diſſembles his own uhar 
may be known by that of his cempanions. If —— 
date of Patriotiſm endeavours to infuſe right opinions inta 
the higher ranks, and by their influence 10 regulate th 
lower ; if he onſorts chiefly. with the wiſe, — temperate, 
the regular, and the e his love af che 6 ry — 
be rational and honeſt. But if his firſt or prine 
tion be to the indigent, who are alwa' — 1 
the weak, who are naturally Alices to — 
qo are oafily milled 3 and to the profligate, WhO — 
hope but from miſchief and confuſion; let his love — . 
people be no longer boaſted. No man cn reaſonably ba 
dee lover of lis country, for roaſting an ox, ot burns 
or attending the meeting at Mile-End, or re- 
122 hie dee in ib, Laimer Track. He may, among 
5 be a hearty fellow, and among ſobet handi- 
craftſmen, 4 ee ge entleman ; but he muſt haue ſomg 
better diſtinctio 338 ) B88 nuten "2 
A Patriot is always ready to countenance the juſk-claims; 
and animate the reafonable the people 3 he xeminds 
them frequently of their rights, and ſtimulates tber to re- 
ſent —.—.—— and to multiply ſecurities. | 
But all this: may be done 22 without cal 
— He that raiſes falſe hopes to ſerve a preſent 
1 a way for diſappointment and diſoon· 0 
promiſes to endeavour, what he knows bis 
rents unable to effect, means only to delude _— 
lowers by an empty clantour of ineffectual zel. 
A EE Len 
to ſnorten nta ; to repeal: laws; or to bang : 
mode of repreſentation; tran{mitted-by our anceſbbry# he 
knows that futurity is not in his power, and that; all tinte 
are not alike favourahle to chang BG, „ 170 by. nb 311) | 
Much leſs does he make a bes and indefinite promiſe 
of obe ying the mandates of. his conſtituents. He knows 
1 of. and the inconſtancy of the multi- 
e vou inquire, / hau the 5 
con ts/ſhall: be; taken; Popular inſtructioua are:oœm : 
monly the wotky not af the wiſe and ſtead Yo but! thei wia 
lent and raſh'; meetings held for directing 
are ſeldom — but by the idle aud ihe dilikts d, 
he is not without fuſpicion, Ty of his conſtituents, as *% 
2 other 


he 
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other numbers of men, 1 may; often be the 
ebene dis un G to Promote che public 
good, and to preſerve iy from deing ban by oth reſt of 
not m others, but 
— — K. 

The common marks of Periotif having been\examined 

and ſhewn to be ſuch as artifice may counterfeit, or folly 
it cannot be improper to conſider, whether there 

are not ſome charaQeriſtical modes of ſpeaking or ating, 

witch ypay-prowe « mmn-6q'be yore PaTaoT:” (* 

In this inquiry, perhaps clearer evidence may be dl. 
3 and firmer perſuaſion attained; for it is com- 
monly eaſier to know what is wrong than what is right; 
| n nid, r 

As waris one of the heavieſt of national evils, a calamity 
in which every ſpecies of is involved ; as it ſets: the 

general ſafety to hazard, ſuſ commerce, and deſolatez 
| the country; as it expoſes great numbers to hardſhips . 
rip ves . and death; no IG deſires 

„will inflame general | 
ng — or ee diſputable 7 


ar ee th 

therefore be ſafely pronounced, that thoſe men 
are no Patriots, who when the national honour was vindicat- 
ed in the fight of Europe, and the Spaniards having invaded 
what they call their own, had ſhrunk to a diſavowal of their 
attempt and a relaxation of their claim, would ſtill have in- 
ſtigated us to a war for a bleak and barren ſpot in the Ja- 
ocean, of which no uſe could ee, _ 
— — 


— 


—— that for a barren rock, under * ſormy ſky, 
fighting and dying, had not our 


0 
we might have now * 
been wiſer than ourſelves; and thoſe who ate 


now courting the favour of the by noiſy profeſſions 


ware counting the pro- 


of — — ſpirit, would, while 
k 70 x 


fits of their artifice, have enjoyed the 
| hearing ſometimes, that thouſands had been fla 
battle, and ſometimes ä e 


i Nr een 


955 = 
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He chat wiſhes te ſee his country robbed. of its rights, 1 


cannot bo u Nitrile Ihe dafoa 7 $771 100 19 1 8 
"That man'therefore-is' no Patriot, who juſtifies we fick. 
culous claims of American uſurpation; who! endeavours''to 
deprive the nation of its natural and lawful authority over 
its own colonies ; thoſe colonies, ' which were ſettled under 
Engliſh protection; were conſtituted by an E nel; char- 
ter; ad vs been defended by  Eng//b arms. 

Jo ſuppole, that by ſending out 4 colony, the nation 
eſtabliſhed an independent power that when, by indul- 
and favour, emigrants are become rich, 'they ſhall 
not contribute to their own: defence, hut at their o plea- 
ſure ; and that they ſhall not be included, like millions of 
their fellow ſubjects, in the general ſyſtem of repreſenta- 
tion; involves ſach an accumulation of . — — 
1 patriotiſm could palliate. 

that s protection, ſtipulatos obedience. We 

have always vioward the- rang mot Pear n therefore 
ſubject wx rernment. 

e len is include! in d reset: "That power which 
can take away _ may ſeize is rc por rave 
ment may enact for America a law of capital puniſhment z 
it may t fore eſtabliſh 3 mode and proportion n 
ation. 

Hot danse Mu e lament che Nate of the | 
Boſtonians, becauſe they cannot all be ſuppoſed to 
committed acts of rebellion, yet all are involved in ae 

_ impoſed. This, they ſay, is to violate the firſt 
4 juſtice, by condemning che innocent to Tuler” wall 


uil 

E as it ſeems diQuied b rener 
and humanity, 5 it may raiſe contempt, Ars the 
ignorance which it b s of the ſtate of man, and the ſyſ. 
tem of things. Than e innocent ſhould be conf | 
with the guilty, is an evil; hut it is an evil which 
no care or caution can prevent. National crimes require 
national puniſhments, of which man _ 7 ve 
their part, who have not incurred t — | 
If rebels ſhould fortify a town, the oaks 4 jawful autho- 
| 3 1 equally che harmleſs burgbers and the 


In ſome — thoſe ſuffer moſt wh are leaſt intended 
to be hurt. If the French in the late war had taken an 
205 city, and permitted tłe natives to keep their 2 

ings, 


— 


The parlia- 
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how could it haye;been reebverrd, but _ 
ter of our friends ? A bomb might as well d 
gina 38 3 \Frenchman; and by: famine — — * 
inhabitants would be the firſt — actifhents 5 Toll 
his infliction af promiſeuous evil may therefore be la 
mente d, but cannot be blamed, The power of lawful govern, 
ment muſt be maintained ; and the miſeries which rebellicy 
produces, can be charged only on:the-rebels; - 
de That man likewiſe is net a Forriot, — his gover- 
nors-their due praiſe, and who conoeals from: che 
the benefits which. they receive. Thoſe, therefore can 
no eltim to: this, illuſtrious appellation: who impute want 
— publick ſpirit to the late parliament; an aſſembiy of men, 
hom, natwithſtanding ſome fluctuation of counſel, .and 
— — ä — of ageney, the nation muſt always remem | 
gratitude, Gnce it is indebted to them for a ver) 
175 conexſſion in the reſignation of protections, and : 
and honeſt attempt to improve the eonſtitution, in the 
new judicature inſtituted for the trial of elections. 
——ů —— t- neceſſary . 
it was firſt claimed, and was very conſiſtent with —— 
ly: of immunities; in which-the feudal conftitution delighted, 
was by, its nature liable to abuſe, and had in reality been 
ſometimes miſapplied, to the evaſion of the law and the de. 
ſeat; of juſtice. '' The evil was perhaps not adequate to the 
olandone + nor is it very certain, that the poſſible: good of 
this privilege was not more than equal to the paſſible evil, 
It is however plain, that whether they gave any thing or not 
to the Publick, they at leaſt loſt 1 from them. 
ſelves. They diveſted their dignity of a very ſplendid dif 
tinction, ſhewed that they were more willing than their 
prodeceiibrs to and on 4 a .leyel _— their fellow-ſub- 


jects. 

The new wode of: trying leon, i * de ef 
tual, will diffuſe. its confaguentds further than ſcems yet to 
be foreſeen. It is, I believe, generally ——— as ad- 
yantageous on] to thiyſe who claim Jens: parliament ; 
but, if to chuſe — — be one of the moſt valuable 
rights of Engliſhmen, every voter muſt conſider that law ai 
adding to his happineſs, which makes his ſuffrage efficaci- 


/ ous} finceit was vain to chuſe, while the clefion could be 

pontrolled by any other power. 
With what imperious contempt of Alen rights, and 
what 9 of arbitra authority former * 
ave 


* 
CIS 
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have judged the diſputes about elections, it is not neceſſary 
to relate. The claim of a candidate, and the right of electors 


are ſaid ſcarc been, even in apgear 
to 3 l 42 en decĩ cle by party, reed 
ſion, prejudice, or by frolick. To epics friends in the 
boroug * was of little uſe to him, who wanted friends in the 
— ; 2 pretence was eaſily ſound to evade a majority, and 
the ſeat was at laſt his, that was choſen not by his elec- 
tors, but hig So 
Thus the nation was inflted v with a mock election and 


the parliament was filled with ſpurious repreſentatives ; one 


of | the moſt important claims, that of right to fit in the ſu- 
preme council of the kingdom, Was debated ain jeſt, and 
no man could be confident of ſucceſs from the juſtice of 
his cauſe. 

A difpiteGeldftton und wied witli the band ſcrupubuſ- 
neſs and ſolemnity, as any other title. The candidate that 
has deſerved, well of his neighbours, may now be certain of 

oying the effect of their apptobation ; and the elector, 

2 has voted honeſtly for known merit, wor be certain | 
that he has 1 otedin-yain. 

Such was lie parkiamant; which force of thoſe, "ho are 
now aſpiring to fit in another, have taught the rabble to 
conſider as an unlawful convention of men, worthleſs, 
venal, and proſtitute, flaves of the court, and tyrants of the 

be... 

That the next Houſe of Commons may at upon the pri 
ciples of the laſt, with moxe eonſtane and higher ſpbi 
muſt be the wiſh of all who with well tothe Fublick s; — 
it is ſuxely not tao mueh to expect, that the nation will rea 
cover from its delahon, and unite in à gengral ab 
thoſe who, by deceiving the credulous with fiQitious, mie 

chiefs, overbearing 2 weak by audacity, of falfehood. 4 
appealing ta the judgment of ignorance, and, flattering 
vanity: of meanvaſs, by flaydering . and inſulting 
dignity, have gathered round them w de 6 anon 
can ſupply of baſt, and groſs, and Lade e 
merit to thit bad: winery we. 19 


— | 
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In. al the hrs of dunn Wee er ter | 
in ſcience merely ſpeculative, or operating upon life private 
or civil, are admitted ſome fundamental principles, or com- 
mon axioms, which being generally —3 are little 
doubted, and being little doubted have been rarely proved. 
Of theſe gratuitous and acknowledged truths it is often 
the fate to become leſs evident by endeavours to explain 
them, however neceffary ſuch efideavours may be made by 
the miſ ons of abſurdity, or the ſophiſtries of in- 
tereſt. It is difficult to prove the principles of ſcience, be- 
cauſe notions cannot always be found more intelligible than 
thoſe which are queſtioned. It is difficult to -prove the 
iples of practice, becauſe they have for the moſt youe 

not been diſcovered by inveſtigation, but obtruded by ex 
perience, and the demonſtrator will find, after an operoſe 
deduQion, that he has been trying to make that ſcen which 
can be only felt. 


Of 


\ 


TAXATION NO. TYRANNY: 
| Of this king is the poſition, that the /aprime 


till it . — thoſe zealots of anarchy, — 2 


denied to the parliament ol Britain the right nen * 


American. Colohi es. bs 
In favour of this ęxemptio 


and many wild aſſertions advanced, which by ſuch. as bor- 


row their, opinions from the reigning faſhion, e heen ad- 
-argume though. their 
is to leſſen Engliſh honour, and Eng/zſh, power, 


mitted as 


have boce: hw. en with a wiſh: to ſind them 

Fend be in ie en rialence controlled intact, as 

the eddy for 4 while runs aga inſt the ſtream. MSG) ab 
"To be: pinjidiced: — be weak; there, are 


ots; and what is ſtrange, 


raiſed, 3 pardoned... To. ye their, country 
— — . — men, whole love could not 


be otherwiſe than blind, becauſe their preference was made 


without a compariſon 3 but it has never deen my fortune 
to find, either in ancient or modern writers, any; honourable 
mention of thoſe, who have with n ent hard their 


| country. +613 26442. $152 


Theſe, autipatrictick prejudices are the abortions of folly 
impregnated: by faction, which: being produced. againſt the 
ſtanding order 2 nature, have not ſtrength ſufficient for 
long life. They are born only to ſeream and periſh, and 


leave thoſe to contempt or deteſtation, whoſe kindneſs was 
employed to nurſe them into miſchief. 

To perplex the opinion of the Publick;may V artifices have 
been uſed, Which, as —— hap 
be maintained by fraud, loſe thei 
one another. 


r force by: counteraRting 


The nation is ſometimes to be mollified by. A tender tale 5 
An who fled from tyranny to rocks and deſerts, and is 
perſuaded to loſe all claims of juſtice, . and all ſenſe of dig- 
nity, in compaſſion for a — people, who having 


worked hard for bread in a wild country, and obtained by 


the flap IO of manual . eee 


a of cthe; Americans; from; the. 


thority of their lawful ſovereign, and the-domjnjon/ af 
their mother-country, very loud clamours have been. raiſed, 


W ſo near to laudable, that they have been often 


when falſehood is to 
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of life; are now invaded by 'unprecedented 8 and 
plundoted'sl their properties — eee. . gy 
Me are told cee inchifery — 
2and their trade ad th by rigorous prohibitions; 
how they are forbidden to enjoythe of their-own 
foil, te [\mandfedture the inaterlalꝭ which nature ſpreads be. 
fore them, or ² — own: goods to the neareſt 
market: and ſurel the of Engi virtue will 
never heap new wei that are already :over- 
laden, ee deli 1 chat dominion, which cannot be 


exereiſet'but ty and outry SHS, 12117 t 115 of 
rurd waking in ib "6lont <6 e een the 


But we 

tran of delirious pity dropping both the ſword and 
Balance from our hands, anoth 1 Amerirunt 
ihinkstit better to awakenanother: patſion, and tries to alarm 
our intereſt, or excite our venerations by : accounts of their 
f and their opulence, of the | of their land; 

and the ſplendour of theiv toung. Wehen begin do con- 
ſider the queſtion with morerevennels of mind, ard ready 
to cenelude chat thoſe veſtrictions are not 
which have — found cohfiftent with this fr 
of 2 and 1 — it rei 


But We arp ſoon told that ———— erer aby, 

cane bs taxed ; that they are the defcendants: of men 

. who left all for — and that they have conſtantiy pre- 

2 8 les and ftobbornneſs'of their progenitors , 

| 2 - rig  odftions/fle perſuaſion, and — | 

raint; that they will laugh-at''a 

feat violence; that the continent of North America. . — 

three millions, not of men merely, but of Whigs, of Whigs 

fierce for liberty, and diſdaimful of dominion; that 22 
multiply with the fecundity of their own tattle-fnakes, ſo 

that every quarter of a century doubles their numbers. 

Mien accuſtomed to thinkthemſelves maſters do: not 15 

| to be threatened. This talk i is, I hope, commonly thrown 

away, or raiſes paſſions different from thoſe which at was 

intended to excite. Inſtead of terrifying! the Baug//b hearer 

to tame acquieſcenee, it diſpoſes him to haſten the experi- 

ment of bending obſtinacy'before it is become yet more ob- 

durate, and convinces him that it is-neceffary-to attack a 

nation thus prolifick while we may yet hope to prevail. 

When he is told through what extent of territory we — 

; travel 
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_rravel to ſubdue them; he rebollects how far, a A 
| 2 we travelled in en — 7 4s) 
te hy ras deſtzo | 
Nothing ee eee | 
Panic wy Jos aero ; however magianimous, rinks 
t the thought of declining traffick, and an unfavourable 
balance. The tt of Tron nan been tried. We 
have been: ſtunned with: che importance vf df. H 
a aud heard of merchunta with warehouſes chat 


E — aan — — 2 — dt, 


and that it is our intereſt to preſerve it, has never bern 
denied ; but ſurely it will m 3 preſerted, b 
being kept always in our on power. Congeſſione may. 
promote it' for à moment, but ſuperiority only din en ture 
its cuntinuande. There will always be a part; und - 
ways 2 very large part of every community that have 0 
care but for E at wall [whoſe care for! themſelves 
— farther than mpatiencs of immediate pain, 
and eagerneſs for the Son -"The'blindare ſaid to 


0 NEA 100 bot aß Fes l 


feel with preuliar nicety. ey Who 16ok but little o 


futurity, have perhaps - quickeſd ſenſation of the 
A merchaiit's defire is not Tan but of gain; not of | 
publick wealthy but of private em — he is therefore 
rarely'to be conſuſted about war and pence; or any deſigns 
of wide extent and diſtant conſequencgdmmee. 
Yet this, like other general charaQters, will ſonietinies 
fail. The traders of Birmingham have reſcũed themſelves 
from all imputation-of narrow ſelfiſhneſs by a manly'recom- 
mendation to e e of tho! we. pf and 84 of their 
native Coun 
To theſe b d ivticgend to aſcribs-- * abſurd'and : 
— contempt of intereſt, but to- ws ps Eee, en 
onal and juſt of diſtinguiſhin — 
good, of a Nie ſee Trot c load of 
difficulties, to the laſting oo folid Wr yo len 
and ſettlement. | 
Left'all theſe topicks of perſuaſion ſhould fail, 1 great | 
actor of patriotiſm has uit in which tezrour and 
pity are happily combined, not without a proper ſuperad- 
dition of that admiration which latter ages have brought into 
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the drama. The heroes of he tells us, if the ſtamp 
act had not been repealed, would have left their town, their 


— and their trade, have reſigned the ſplendour of 

and quitted the delight of neighbourhood, to 
perſe themſelves over the country, where they — till 
—— _ 2—— e mountains, 
AND BE FREE. 1 151 tet! on, VELE © TK 
Theſe — are er 


freedom can operate thus werfully, 
—— 


7 eQuences, 
The diticuty of. execution is beſt — ian. 
themſelves; the conſequence, alas l nen that they 
| will leave good houſes to wiſer men. At 10% #2 n 281ht bn 
T 2 mit the comforts of a um home fr 
che ſounding ſomething which they think better, he cannot 
be: thought he uk: advifes them to conſider well 
Whether they ſhall find it. By turning ſiſnermenm or hunters, 
woodmen or ſhepherds, they may become wild, but it is 
not ſo eaſy to conceive them free; for who can be more a 
ſlave; than he that is driven by force from the comſorts of 
life, it compelled to leave his houſe to a caſual comer, 
and whatever he does, or wherever he wanders, finds ev 
moment ſome new. teſtimony of his on ſubjection 2. If 
———— e the — in the has = 
of labour or- e \Boftonian. ma it 

houſe to ſtarve in the belle, his dog — 2 . and 
ſmart under the laſh, and they may then co ate each 
other upon the ſmiles of Bene fee of: ſes and: preg- 
nam with delight 

To treat — Hefigns As ferious, would be to think too 
contemptuouſiy of Baſonian underſtandings. The artifice 
indeed is not new; the bluſterer who threatened in vain to 
deſtroy his opponent; — ſometimes obtained his end, by 
making it believed that he would hang himſelf. | + 

But terrours and pity are not the only means by which 
the taxation of the Americans is oppoſed... There are thoſe 
who profeſs to uſe them only as auxiliaries to reaſon and 
juſtice, who tell us, that to tax the Colonies is uſurpation 
and oppreſſion, an invaſion of natural and 18 rights, and 
2 violation of thoſe principles which pon conſtitution 


of 270 eee 7 | 
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This queſtion is importance. That the Ameri» 
cans are able to bear 1 1s; indubitable that their ne: 
fuſal may be over - ruled is highly probable; but power is 
no ſufficient evidence of truth. Let us examine our own 
claim, and the objections of the: recuſants; with caution 
portioned to the event of the deciſion, "which muſt een. 


pro | 
vict one part of rob or the other of rebellion. es 
— 


A tax is a payment authority from nart:of _- 
the — ty for the rere 3 — 
and in what proportion yment 
and to what uſe it ſhall be Splat thoſe only are to judge 
to whom government is entruſted. In the Brit;ſh dominion 
taxes are apportioned, levied, ang Bok mens the ſtates. 
 afſembledn parliament. n din mg% own 
a e are 


Of every empire all the Libgediaats: 
liable to taxation, becauſe they all ſhare the benefits of go- 
——— e to furniſh. their propor- 
tion-of the; inte fr ive Ebi 


expence. 
This the 3 hare 2 \Thatifs, 


cies, — eſis 
they make this carticlearie of the 
very uncertain extent, and im 
tem 8 and el 


to — ©" onde 
to — ht of ſettling the degree, che time, and 
the duration, of j ing ben it may be required, and when 


e chan the 
allow to more. 

li oo a acting to them its — neceſſities 
Of notification they profeſs to think for themſelvea, 
r — —— | 
ties alledged; ae ng GR 
aſſume the excluſive — 


mode but the quantity of this hey .ready 
to cooperate with tear dominion of 3 
they eee e er ee, eee 
at 50 greer charger ee to bear. 
| im, _ 


poſes, dominion without yon. quan, and ſubjects without 
ſubordination, has found among the libertines of policy _ 
clamorous and hardy vindicators- The laws of nature; the 

rights of humanity; the faith af chartere, the danger oof 
IG encroachments of ofuxpationy have int. 


— —— Na ie 6 
i Iris aid: e eee phi For Jute 
refolutely deny. that the preſence of the fun makes the day, 


he will not deſpair but whole nations may adopt the opinion, 
80 many political 'dogmatiſts have denied to the mothers - 
country the power of taxing the Colonies; and have en- 
ſorerd their denial with ſo much violence of that 
their ſect is 3 . ns the public. vo 


its on- 

2 moral and end ge ian the bees in. 
tereſt and Juſtice has been often; tedious: and oſten fierce, 
but ' perhaps, it neyer happened before, chunt juitice found 
much oppoſition with intereſt on her ide. 

For ithe fatisfaction of this inquiry, it is neceſſary to 
ennũder hom H Colony: is conſtituted; what are the term 
of migration as dictated by nature, ot dettled by compact, 
and what ſocial or political rights the man loſes, or acquires, 
that leaves his pp Cw as himſelf in diſtant 
Plantation. 50 Ar $46 03 dub 119d; 
Of two modes of ation the hiſtory of mankind: in- 
forms'us; and fo far as I can. yet diſcover, of two o. 
In countries where life was yet / unadjuſted, and upohey 
unformed, it ſometimes happened that by the :diflentions 
of heads of families, by the ambition of daring adventur- 
ers, by ſome — preitire: of diſtreſs, or by the mere 
diſcoritent of idlenefs, one part-of the; community broke off 
from the reſt, and numbers, greater or: ſmaller, -.forſook 
their habitations; put : themſelves ' under the command of 
* "EK of - — and with or without the 7 
ſent c men or ra, went out to 
— better regions thy — — and in what place, | 
conqueſt or by „they could gain-a-Habitation. | 

of enterpriſe ike: theſe, who committed to [their 
— their hopes and their lives; when they left 
their country, became another nation, With ares rae 
proſpects, and intereſts; of 'their-own, '-''F back 
no more to their former; home 3 they 2 from 
thoſe whom they had left behind; if t y conquered; they 
themſelves ; if they were deſttoyed, 
were not by any other power either lamented or retenged. 

f this kind ſeem to have been all the of the 
early world, Whether hiſtorical: or fabulous, and of this 


b were the W thoſe nations which * | 
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Noni invadeet the Roos [empire, and Glled-Zurger with 


new ſovereignties. »{31l Yo. wor grow items LIE, 5 

But when by the gradual inkiaiGon-obcmilar Jaws: and 
gentler: manners, ſocibty became more come and bet- 
ier regulated, ĩt was found that the-power :of eve, people 
conGited an union, produood by one common; interclty; and 
operating an joint efforts dnd-cdnfitent cones. Sul Bus 
From this tune: independence petecptibſy c aſtod autay. 
No part of the nation was ee All 
now had the ſane cneagies andthe; ſame! friends g; the go- 
vernment-:protetted- individuals,” and indiyiduals were / re- 
quired to refer their defigns. toi the proſpesity of. che go- 


vernment. TY - 35 eX04 89. LW 4 £4; F 33414 1 hits hot: v: 
, yy principle it is, that ſtates are formed and conſoli- 
dated. Every man is taught to conſider his n happineſs 
2 combined with the publick proſperity, and to think him- 
ſelf great and powerful, in proportion, tothe: greatacſsiand 
power of his 04 15 n * Me 158 "2143. vd B 15 
Had che. Weſtern continent been [covered between the 
fourth and tentk century, when all the northery world was 
in motiom; and; had: navigation been at that time ſuffici- 
ently advanced: to wake ang» aer ea bare 
there is little reaſon; for doubting but the imumeſoende of 
nations would; hive found its vent; like all other bxpaniye 
— 8 ee b 2 
T andats, inſtead uf waysto the: | 
EKurq;e, would have gone 1 by: mytiads 
under their ſeveral repel ects il 
with pleaſute: amd eee 
arg inhabitants were unable to repel insÞawqbat 
| ion would in thoſe days of laxity: ave pro- | 
Rind and independantftate. tſtaresr : A hend 


| Omni: iv, babsi 102: 01 5 
Columbus came five or fix hundred years / too late for 
the candidates of ſovereignty-: When he formed. bis pro- 
* diſcovery, the. fluctuations | err 
ſided, and Europe n to regain a ſettled! % 
by eſtabliſhod 8 Aubordinatzan No 
man could any erect: SI int à chitfraing and 
lead out bis fellow. ſubjects by his own. authority to plunder 
» to war. N codamtie — — land 
or ſea the comimiſſion - of ſome! aokno 
E lorereighs 
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| ſovereign, was conſidered by all mankind as a robber dr 
pirate, ee e eee 
- therefore no man was ambitious. #108 
wn . chme aig; hare fend eats; 
— diſcontented- Lord; or ſome younger brother of 2 
(potty ſorexeign,; who. would bee taken fre at his 
and have — cp heat a of 
"Þ or have ſeized 
the — — th — cn 
they in — t the age 
Tikes excurſion pany. - Bt che ug bing 
was under 'the-neceflity-of travelling from court to court, 
ſcorned and repulſed as a wild projector, an idle promiſer 
of kingdoms in the clonds: nor has any part of tſie world 
8 


, 4 4613 40 1 = 66000. 10 7 
| king, by .the — was — the — who the 
Ludier, and by the the coaſt of America. The 
nations of were ſired with boundleſa expectations, 
iſcoverers rſuing their enterpriſe, made con- 
ipheres of {xg — 
— painad; with 797 — 
gold and ſilver to themſelves, feized 4 king- 
doms in the name bf — When a new reg 
was gained, a governor — A rs 
had given the commiſſion to the conqueror 3 nor have | 
met with any European but Stuloly of London, that formed 
a deſign of exalting biff in gr eee f 66 
| independent dominion: © aniaidetian Laika 
Jo ſecure a — * ai neceſſary to plant 
2 colony, and . 
5 rightly confidered as mere extenſions or proceſſes of 
-as'ramifications which, by the circulation of one lick 
Intereſt, communicated with the original ſource domi- 
nion, and which were kept . the 
ben vigour of the Moth 200 
The Colonies of Exgland differ no  otherwide e theſe 
of other nations, . the Engiz/h. conſtitution diſſets 
from theirs. All government in ultimately and effemtially 
abſolute, but ſubordinate focicti av. immuni- 
ties, or individuals greater liberty — 
vernment are differently — BY — liſbman 
pv, gere courſe of life and action feels no 1 5 
. 6 ng 


/ 
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Zu Colony has very liberal powers of regulating its own | 
_— and adjuſting its own affairs. But an Znghſo in- 
 dividual may by the ſupreme: authority be deprived of 
liberty, and a Colony diveſted of its powers, for Teadone. an” 
which that authority. is the only judge. 1 517 
In ſovereignty there are no gradtions. There may be 
limited | royalty, there may be limited conſulſhip; but 
there can bs no limited government. There muſt in 

erery ſociety be ſome power or other from Which 
there is no appeal, which admits no reſtrictions, which 
pervades the Whole maſs of the community, regulates 
and adjuſts all ſubordination, enacts laws or repeals 
them, hol or -annuls on rage goes extends or contracts 
wileges, exempt itſelf from queſtion: *. wan, ar 
bounded only by: phyſieal neceſſity. t 7 
this power, wherever it ſubſiſts, all legillation' ant” 
ju alien is animsted and maintained. From this all 
legal rights — vemanations, which, whether equitably or 
— 5 be legally recalled. It is not infallible, for it 
it OI for; it can be reſiſted 
— by wel Monz by which, makes it queſtionable 
what be — we the ſupreme power. 
An Erigliſh Colony is a number of perſons, to whom the 
King) grants a charter - permitting them to ſettle in ſome 
diſtant country, and enabling them to conſtitute a corpora- 
tion, enjoying ſuch powers as the charter grants, to be ad- 
miniſtereck in ſucks forms as the charter preſeribes. A * 
corporation they make laws. for themſelves, but as 4 cor- 
poration ſubfiſting by a grant from higher authority; to the 
control of that authority they continue ſubj ect.. 
As men are placed . diſtance from the ſupteme 
con = the Kingdom, they muſt; be intruſted with ampler 
f regulatin mares conduct by their owu - wiſdom. 
4 hs more ſecluded from eaſy recourſe to national 
— they muſt be more exten rely Werren to 
paſs judgment on each other. . 
For this reaſon our more important ang opulent Colo- 
nies ſee the a pearance and feel the effect of a regular legi- 
fature, which in in ſome ou has acted ſo long with un- 


queſtioned authority, that it has forgotten, nce A 
authority was, originally derived. > 
| To their charters the Odlomies owe, like wiher corpora- 
tions, their political exiſtence. The ſolemnities of legiſlation, 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, the ſecurity of property, F 
are all beſtowed upon them 85 the "_ grant. Without 
Vol. IV. heir 
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their charter there would be no power among them; 12 


which any lay could be made, 5 1 1 


© | Fecovered, or criminal puniſned. 


« 53 charter is a grant . gi 
art of the 4 for ehe advantage of the 
and ene liable by its nature to change or to revota- 
Every act of government aims at publick good. 4 
— 1, wich experience has ſhieum to be detrimental to 
the nation, is «to wepealed becauſe genoraf- 2 
muſt always be preferred to particulat intereſt. If a char. 
= be 2 weil du It is per won as the _— 
is taken away which'is:itjuriouſly dl: . 
The Soni Syminatgt by * cial governments 
i conftituted, ma be always tegally; {and Where it ig 


either inconvenient in its nature, or avfapplied in its 


be equitably repealed; by ſuch repeabthe hole fabric 
of ſubordination is immediate ly de and the conſtitu- 
2 ſunk at once into à chaos: 'the is diſſolved into 
a tumult of N without authority t command, or 

obligation to obey; without any puniſhment of "but 
dy perſonal refentment, or "hy | roms meta rt aer 


8 poſſeſſor. | 
A Colony is to the Mother-country untry a3 member wie 
S 


body, deriving its action and its ſtre 
Principle of "vitality ; receiving from 
municating to it, all che benefits and evils beute 
difeaſe z' hable in dangerous maladies to ſharp applications, 
of which = ann Accra muft era pain; 0 
expoſed, if incurably tainted, to G ton, which 
1 bod likewiſe will bo weutitated.!. ty 1 
he Mother-country always unden che Colonies ahi 
connected, 1 woah (ht poulpent or unhappineſs 
be either is the pr e of * 151 * 
N both in 155 — ry | 
leſs commodiouſly; * a limb, but 4 
limb muſt perl if it be parted from the body. 
Our Colonies therefore, however diftant, Glee 3 
hitherto treated as conſtituent parts of the Britiſb einpire. 
The inhabitants incorporated by Engl "charters, are en- 
titled to all the rights of -Eng/i/bmt y are governed 


by Engliſs laws, entitled to 28700 1 225 reg 1 by 
arms; it 


f "elif counſels, and protected 
4 avoided, that 
_ * they 


ſeems to follow by canſequence not 


- 
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2 renn de hs ae by 
To him 8 nature, the original, the pro- 
ſa, and the conftitytion of the Colonies; ' who 'remeni- 

bs that the fir diſcoverers had commiſſions from the 

crown, wn par agate _— 2 charter 1 il 

ſorms and racy, a all perſon iramu- 

. 3 the condition of che 

from time to dime improved, have been 

— to the Colonifts, it will not be doubted but hee 

parliament of has a right to bind chem by ſtatutes, 

and 10 bind theen uu all caſes whatſoever, and has Merefote n 

natural and conſtitutional power of laying 2 any 

tax or impoſt, uether external or internal, upon vp, > 

duct of land, or the manufactures of ndufiry? in in che Ei- 

gencies of war, or in the time of 1 — peace, for the 

defence of America, for the E eee 

for any other end beneficial 00 enpire. 

— e ene 
except 

dominion of parliament, and 

of obedience may be ex 

— F 2 «Qs 

gorernment, is reverence to 

and that Beeren uur its limits when 1 the 


purſe. | 
| 2 which a hed nee hy iis 4 
Ay anos ons * 10 commas | 
an 2 — Colonies fend no A a 
ſentatives'to the Houſe of Commons. wet 
It is, fay the Amiricon advocates, / the natural diſtio@tion 
N and the legal privilege of an Enghi thut 
he is 3 to call his 
eure in the en t of inhericance or acyuifition, that his 
houſe is forti by the law, and that nothing een de taken 
Se A by his own conſent. This <confeiit is g 9175 
every man by his repreſentative in parliament. * | 
Americans — cannot conſent to Enghjb taxa- 
Adel. mne. and e will not conſent a6 it 
idu 23,3 
Of this argument, it has been obſerved by more aj 
one, that its force extends equally to all other Jaws, for 


freeman is not to be expoſed to punichment, or be cel 
to 15 onerous ſervice but by his own conſent. The Con. 
. | 2 8 greſs 


his on, that ie can ſit f6- 
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reſs has extracted a poſition from t the fanciful | Monre/quita, 

t in a free flate every man being « a free agent: ought. to' be 
concerned in hiz>0wn gouermnent. Whatever” is true of 
taxation is true of every. other * that he who is bound 
by it, without his conſent, is not * for he is rut con. 
- [cerned in his on government. | 

He that denies the Eugliſi 1 right 1 ey 
prov denies it. likewiſe the * of making any other laws 
civil or eximinal, yet this power over the Colonies was never 
yet diſputed: by themſelves, : They have always admitted 
ſtatutes for the puniſhment of offences, and for the redreſs 
or: prevention 71 inconveniencies, and the reception of any 
law draws; after it, by a chain which cannot be broken, he 
unwelcome neceſſity of 3 taxation. 77 1 49 217 

That a free man is governed by himſelf, or by 3 0 
which he has conſented, is a poſition of mighty ſound: but 
eyery man that utters it, with whatever confidence, and 
every man that hears it, with whatever acquieſcente, if con- 
ſent be e to imply the power of refuſal, feels it to be 
flalſe. We virtually and implicitly allow the inſtitutions of 
any government of which we enjoy the benefit, and ſolicit 
the protection. In wide extended dominions, though power 
has a diffuſed with the moſt even hand, yet a very 2 | 
of the people are either primarily or ſecondarily con- 
ulted in Egan. The buſineſs of the Publick muſt be 
— by delegation. The choice of delegates is made by: 
ſelect number, and thoſe who are not electors ſtand idle 
and helpleſs ſpectators of the commonweal, — vncin 
cerned in the government of themſelves. 

Of electors the hap is but little better. They are * 

far from una — in their choice, and where the numbers 
approach to eq almoſt half rank governed _ 
only without, but — their choice. 

How any man can,haye conſented: to indigene glb 
liſhed in 2 — ages, it will be difficult to explain. In the 
moſt favourite reſidence of liberty, the. conſent of individe- 
als is merely paſſive, a tacit admiſſion in every community 
of the terms which that 1 grants and requires. As 
all are born the * of ſome ſtate or other, we may be 
ſaid to have been all born conſenting to ſome ſyſtem of go- 
vernment,, Other conſent than this, the condition of civil 
life does not allow. It is the unmeaning clamour of the 
i of 8 10 *. Ae n of. gy bers fans- 


2 | But 


\ 
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But hear, ye ſons and dznghtert of liberty, the ſounds 
which the winds are wafting rom the Weſtern Continent. 
The: Americans are telling one another; uchat; if we may 
judge from their noiſy. triumph, they have but lately diſco- „ 

vered, and what yet is à very important truth; they 
are — Liberty, and property, and tbat they have 
never ceded any fovernign” power ' whatever a ws mute}. 
of ade, wirt, their" conſent. .* «th Men | 

While this reſolution ſtands alone, the nen fre 
from ſingularity of opinion; their wit has: not pet # 
them to here — While they ſpeak as the 9 has ſons 2 . 
nature; they claim but what is claimed by other men, . 
have withheld nothing but what all withhold; They are 
here upon firm ground! behind entrenchmente which: never: 

can be forced. 221 ib „ bag ft 75 
Humanity is ery: owing ql The A 9 r re- 
ſemblance ty Europeans, that they do not always know when - 
they are well. They ſoon quit the fortreſs that could neither 
have been mined by ſophiſtry, nor battered by declamation. 
Their next reſolution — that their an anceftors, who firſt 
ſettled the Colonies," were, at the time ꝙ their emigration” from 
the Mather-country, entitled to all the” faite} ih liberties, and 
5 of free and. natural- horn Hanna Miabis el ws 
of England. 

Moy likewiſe 'is true; but when this is en their 
boaſt of original rights is at an end; they are no longer in 

_ a ſtate of nature. Theſe lords of themſelves, theſe kings of- | 
me, theſe demigods of independence, fink down to rar 00m 
governed by a charter. If their anceſtors were ſubjects, 
they acknowledged a ſovereign: if ey had a right to Engli/h 
privileges, they were accountable to Engliſh laws, and . | 
muſt grievethe lover of liberty to 3 had ceded to the 
king and parliament, whether the right or not, at leaſt the 
power of difpoſing, zit hout their conſent, of their lives, Iiber- 
tier, and properties. It therefore is required of them to 
prove that the parliament ever ceded to them a diſpenſation 
from that obedience, which they owe as 'natfiral-born ſub- 
jects, or any degree of . N or a not en 
joyed by other Engliſhmen. ' * * 7 

They ſay, That by ſuch emigration ahey by no — 
forfeited, ſurrendered, or loſt any of thoſe tights ; but 
that they were, and their deſcendants now are, entitled to the 
exerciſe and enjoyment of all ſuch of them as their local and other 
arcumflances enable them to exerciſe and enjoy. = The | 

| t 
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That they who forin a ſettlemierit by a lawful charter 
having: committed no crime forfeit her ru es, will be 
roll confeſſed ʒ but what they do not forſeit by any judi- 
cial ſentence, they may loſe by natural effects: As man 
enn be but in one place at once, he cannot have the advan- 
tages of multiplied veſdence. He that a ere. 
neſs of funſhine, muſt quit the coolneſs of the ſhade. 
who goes voluntarily to America, cannot complain of Lang 
What be leaves in 4 — perhaps had 2 right to vote 
for a may or'burgeſs the Atiamtici he has not 
nullified Nets but te as 8 e its exertion de hager 

offible . By his: own choice he has left a where 
1 4 vote and _ property, Nas mm he 

property, no vote. as preference 
was ee and unconſtrained, he is ſtill concerned in 
the government of himſelf ; he has reduced himſelf from/a | 
voter to one of the innumerable multitude that have no 
vote. He has truly ceded his right, but he kill is 
by his on conſent;; becauſe he has conſented to throw his 
atom of intereſt into the general maſs of the community. 
Of the conſequences: of his own act he has no cauſe to 
complain; he has choſen, or intended to chuſe, the greater 


good; he is reprefented, x» hitnſelf defired, in the general 
reſentation. 
the priv of an — kinity of 
— they are part of himſelf, and cannot be loſt by de- 
parture from his country; they float in: the n * 1 
under the ocean. 


Donis dns Mas nos intermiſcca — 


A plantbr, wherever he ſettles, is not only a freeman, 
but a. legiſlator, abi imperator, ibi Roma. As the Englith 
Colonifts are not — in ib Prater 9 they are 
ary 10 4 2 _ excl, —_ thiir — 
e, * fuck — 
ft Vie cheerfully : conſent 'to 
the Britiſh parliament as are bona 
ation of our external commerce-—ex- 

cluding 


TE n= Phan, oe wants Ae 07.6... 


2 
been heretoft 
the nes ＋ — 
ide * to the re; 
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cluding every iden n, intern or external, Paying 
4 ——— 2 Amqrica without their” — ö 
Their reaſon for this claim is, Thur the. of ns 
liſh liberty, and Dm 49:8 ee ne fo 
participate: in their EC council... non! 
They inherit, they ſay, hum their en the/ gh 
which their ors Bf of e eons ug ail the. privileges of 
Engliſhmen. ey inherit ht of their anceſtors 
is allowed —— —— inherit no va. 75g Their anceſtors 
left a country where the repreſentatives of the people; wert 
elected by men particularly qualified, and where thoſe who 
wanted qualifications,” or who did not uſe them, were 
bound by: the decifions pre er fr den not de- 
uted. 1 13. 20% 
l The Coloniſt are the doſocyidandd of nicks who either 
had no vote in elections, or who voluntarily reſigned them 
for ſomething, in their opinion, of more eſtimation; they 
have therefore exactly what their anceſtors left them, not 
a vote in making laws, or in conftituting 2 but 
the happineſs of ba enden oy law, the dury of 
abeyinglit. nivotg 30 
he thoir: red not 
they nor their defcendants have —— 
not, by abandoning their part in one , obtained 
the power of conſt ituting another, exciufive 3 indepens - 
dent, any more than the: multitudes, who are now debarred 
from voting, cory 54-98. ap to erect hg omen A 
themfelves: Sint n of f 
Men are were W of ſoafe;; bot they are | 
halves for want of ſpirit. Since! the Ameritdus have 
_ diſcovered that they can make a parliament,” whence cones 
it that _ do not think themſehes equatly empowered to 
make a king? If they are ſubjects,” whoſe! government is 
conſtituted by a charter, they can form no body of inde- 
pendant legiflature. If their x jr inherent and unde. 
rived, they may by theit « aan, wipe my 2 


dem the brows of Mr. «77 
7 of 


It is farther dectated' 
That ri reed are emitled to ali the privileges and 
 munities gs 992 confirmed to them by royal churreru, - 
fecured: tot eral codes. of provincial rl. 
The firft 22 ' this rrſolution is eafity indetfooly 
and will be readily admitted. To all the privileges which a 


charter can g they are by a w_ charter wr" | 
title 
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titled. . The ſecond- clauſe. is; of greater difficulty; for how 
can a provincial law ſecure privileges or immunities - to a 
province? Provincial Jaws may grant to certain individuals 
of the province: the enjoyment of gainful, or an immuniij 
from onerous offices ; they may operate upon the people 
to whom they relate; but no province can confer provin- 
eial privileges on itſelf. They may have a right to all 
which the king has given them; but it is a conceit of the 
other hemiſphere, that men have a right to all which they 
have given to themſelves. ice e eee 
A corporation is conſidered in law: as an individual, and 
gan no more extend its on immunities, than a man can 
by his on choice aſſume dignities or title. 
The legiſlature of a Colony, let not the compariſon be 
too much diſdained, is only the veſtry of a larger pariſh, 
which may lay a ceſs on the inhabitants, and enforce the 
payment; but can extend no influence beyond its own diſ- 
trict, muſt modify its particular regulations by the general 
law, and whatever may be its internal expences, is ſtill 
 lableto taxes laid by ſuperior authority 
Ihe charters given to different provinces are different, 
and no general right can be extracted from The 
charter of Pennfylvaniay Where this Congreſs of anarchy 
expreſs terms taxation by the parliament.” If in the other 
charters no ſuch reſerve is made, it muſt have been omitted 
as not neceſſary, becauſe it is implied in the nature of ſub- 
ordinate government. They who are ſubject to laws, are 
liable to taxes. If any ſuch immunity had been granted, 
it is ſtill revocable by the legiſlature, and ought to be re- 
voked, as contrary to the ublick good, which is in every 
charter ultimately inte nad nods bl ths 3 
Suppoſe it | true; that any ſuch, exemption is contained 
in the charter of Maryland, it can be pleaded only by the 
| Marylanders, It is of no uſe for any other province; and 
with regard even to them, muſt have been conſidered as 
one of the grants in which the king has been deceived, and 
annulled as miſchievous to the Publick, by ſacrificing to 
one little ſettlement the general intereſt of the empire; as 
infringing the ſyſtem of dominion, and violating the com- 
of government. But Dr. Tucker has ſhewn that 
oven this charter promiſes no exemption from parliamentary 
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In the, controverſy agitated abbut the beginniag o this 
century, whether the Eugliſb lava could bind Traland, D 
venant, who defended agaiuſt Afolyeaur the claims of England, 
conſidered it as neceſſary to prove nothing more, than that 
the preſent Triſb muſt be deemed a Colony- 1 e * 

The neceſſary connexion of repreſentatives with taxes, 
ſeems to have ſunk deep into many of thoſe minds, that ad- 
mit ſounds without their meaning 1⁹⁰ͥ³ 

Our nation is repreſented in parliament by an aſſembly as 
numerous as can well conſiſt with order and diſpateh, choſen 


by perſons ſo differently qualified. in different places, that 


, 


the mode of choice ſeems to be, for the moſt part, formed 
by chance, and ſettled by: euſtom. Of individuals far the 
greater part have no vote, and of the voters fe haun 
perſonal knowledge of him to whom they dntruſt thewhberty . 
and fortuna... 41 bz, bert ten, 
Let this repreſentation has the whole effect expected or 

deſired; that of ſpreading fo wide the care of generaliin- 
tereſt, and the partioipation of; publiek counſels, that the 
advantage or corruption of particular men can ſeldom operate 


* 


with much injury to the Publicxk. N res! 
For this reaſon many populous and opulent towns neither 
enjoy nor defire particular ræpreſentatives; they are inelud- 
ed in the general ſcheme of public adminiſtration, and can - 
not ſuffer ut with the reſt of the empire. 22 te 28 271555 1 
It is urged that the Americans have not the ſame-fecutity, 
and that a Briti/b legiſlator may wanton: with their property; 
yet if it be true, that their wealth is our wealth, and that 
their ruin will be our ruin, the parliament has the ſame 
intereſt in attending to them, as to any; other part of the 
nation. The reaſon why we place any confidence in our 

repreſentatives is, that they muſt ſhate in the good or evil 
which their counſels ſhall produce. Their ftiare is indeed 
commonly conſequential and remote; but it is, not oſten 
poſſible that any immediate advantage can be extended to 
ſuch numbers as may prevail againſt it. We are therefore 
as ſecure againſt intentional depravations of government as 
human wiſdom can make us, and upon this ſecurity the 
Americans. may venture to repoſe. 
It is ſaid by the Old Member who has written an Appeal 
againſt the tax, that - as the produce of American labour is 
ſpent in Britiſh manufafures, the balance. of trade it greatly _ 
againſt them ; whatever you take directly in taxesy is in ast 
taken from your un commerce, If the miniſter ſeizes the m_ 
| | win. 
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with which rhe American ſhould pay his debt and come to mar. 
hb abs newbie cobine aac? Aer 1 cp flooery or-cn the 
debts already contrafted be pid. Suppoſe we obtain from Ame- 
rica a mulliom infteu of one hundred thouſand peunas, it would 
ee eee 


2 


"Pars of this is true but the Old Member — not to 
ive, that if his brethren of the legiſlature know this az 
ell as himfelf, the Americans are in no danger of oppreſ- 


ion, finde by mem commonly provident they muſt be ſo 


_ taxed, that we may noClete-one way what mne, 


cher. 
a The ſame Old Member has diſcovered, chat che judges 
formerly thought it illegal to tax Ireland, and declares 
no cafes can be more alike than thoſe of Irelaud and America; 
yet the judges whom he quotes have mentioned a difference, 
Hoeland; they ſay, hath a parliament of 'its own. - When any 
_— has an independent parliament. acknowledged by 
the parliament of Britain, the caſes, will differ leſs. Yet 


bythe e Ae L. chap; 5; the act of the Brin parliamen 


bind Ireland. 
It is urged that when Wales, Durham, and Cheſter were 
eee 77 or ancient government, 


diveſted-of their particular 
and reduced to the ſtate Fan 
preſentatives aſſigned them. 

To thoſe from whom ſomething had bren taken, ſome- 


thing in return might probably be given. To the American 
their charters are left 2s ts they were nor have they loſt any 


except that of which their ſedition has deprived them. 
were to be repreſented” in parliament, ſomething 
would: be granted, though nothing is withdrawn. F 

Tube inhabitants of Cöglvr, Durham, and Wales, were 
invited to exchange their peculiar inſtitutions for the power 


of voting, which they wanted before. The Americans have 


— ed chr power of voting, to live in diſtant 
and ſ — and what they bare aun, 
have no right to claim. 

It walkal be remembered, that they are repreſented 

the ſame virtual repreſentation as the greater part of 

Englibmen aud that if by change of place they have leſs 
ſhare-in the legiſſature than is e thetr opu- 
—— they by their removal gained tfrat ce, and 

ly and have now their _—_ a vote n or 

es at a" diſtance. | = 

c 
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We are told, what a to the Ou Member and to 
othets a poſition that drive us into | imextricable ab 
ſurdity, that we have either no right, or the ſole-right of 
taxing the Colonies. | The meaning is, that if we: 
them; they cannot tax themſelves; and that iß they 
tax themſelves we eannot tax them. We. anſwer witlt 
little hefitation, that for the general uſe of the empire we 
have the fole right of taxing them. If they have contributed 
any thing in their own aſſemblies, what they contributed 
was not paid, but given; it was not a tax or tribate, but a 
preſent. Vet they have the natural and legal power of lery- 
ing money on themſelves for provincial purpofes, of * 
ing for their own expence, at their on diſoretion. 
not this be thought new or range! ; it is the Wanne crery 

in the kingdom. 1 lng 

The friends of the —— are of diferent teal 


Some think that being unrepreſented — to tax 
themſelves, and others that n —_— to dee ee 


"tak ; 
can 


tives in the Britiſh parliament-. ue h 122: 
If they ate to tax themſelves, what i to rem 
in the ſupreme legiſlature ? That they mult ſettle their own 


mode of levying. their money is — the Brit 

parliament tell — how: 2 ſhalt yrs Arr % 
the ſum may be preſcribed, they will return few thanks for 
the power of ning ts if they are at liberty to . or 
to deny, they are no longer ſubjects. b 
If chey are to be repreſented, what number A: theſe 
weſtern orators are to be admitted ? This I ſuppoſe thepat- 
_— muſt ſettle; yet if men have a natural and unaliena· 

. vho ſhall determine the num- 


? Let us — ſuppoſo them to 
ſend tw —— * as-· m 


kingdom of 8 5 
what will this repreſentation avail — 7 ho To nbc be ee will 
be ſtill a grievance. ' The love of money will not 
nor the of getting it . 

Whither will this neceſſity of eſentation mer Is 
every petty ſettlement to be out of e reach of government, 
m it has ent a ſenator to parliament; or may two of them 

1 number be forced to unite in 4 hinge a- 

What at laſt is the difference between him Mat 1d 

taxed by compulſion without r an him that is 
repreſented by compulſion i in order to be taxed ? 

For or many reigns. the Houſe of Ceres 

of fuQuation:; new burgeſſes were added from tire” to 
0 time, 
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time, without any reaſon now to be diſcovered; but the 
number has been fixed for more than a century and a half, 
and the king's power of increaſing it has been queſtioned. 
It will hardl 2 be thought ſit to new- model the: conſtitution 
in favour of the planters, who, as they grow rich, may buy 


eſtates in — and, without any ö nn | 


nt their native colonies. of gh 
„ The friends of the-Americans indeed alt how them'what 
they do not aſk for themſelves. '' This ineſtimable right of 
repreſentation: they have never ſolicited; They mean not 
to exchange ſolid money for ſuch airy honour. They fay, 
and ſay willingly, tliat they cannot conveniently be 
ſented; — 4 their inference is, that they cannot be 
taxed. | They are too remote to ſhare the general govem- 
_ and ue n the ge of 1 'them- 
elves. 72225 rt Ki 


2 Of the rs cas geting in the defolatidnai of the 
owever w 


| 11d, indefinite, and obſcure, ſuch has 
_ the influence upon American underſtanding, that from 


| News AHngland to South Carolina there is formed a general 


combination of all the provinees againſt their Mother · coun- 
try. The, madneſs of independence has ſpreãd from 
Colony to Colony, till order is loſt and government deſpiſ- 
ed, and all is od, wich miſrule, uproar, violence, and 
confuſion. To be quiet is dilaffection, to. be * is 

_— 113 | 
wache of Philadelphia, an aſſembly . bs 

_ own au has promulgated a declaration, in com- 
pliance with w lich the communication between Britain 


and the — part of North America is now ſuſpended. 


They ceaſed, to admit the importation of Engliſp goods in 

December 17 7d, and determine to permit the eto « 

their own no longer than to November 1775, ; 
This might ſeem enough, but they have done te 


They have declared, that they ſhall treat all as enemies who. 


do not concur with them in diſaffection and perverſenels, 


Aden they will trade: vith none that ball trade with 


Britain. 


They threaten to figmatize i in b Gabe thoſe ky | 
ſhall conſume the products or. merchandiſe of their Mother- 
counttys and are now n nen r for 1 


hibited goods. 
Theſe, hoſtile. declarations they profeſs: cheraſelves 


to maintain by force. "They * armed the militia of their 


prov inces, 
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provinces, and ſeized the publick ſtores of ammunition. 
They are therefore no longer ſubjects, ſince they" refuſe 
the laws of their Sovereign, and in defence of chat refufal 
are making open preparations for (wart. 
Being now in their on opinion free ſtates they are not 
only raiſing armies, but forming alliances, not only haſten- 
ing to rebel themſelves, but ſedueing their! neighbours to 
rebellion. They have publiſhed an addreſs to the inhabi- 
tants of Quebec, in which diſcontent and reſiſtande are 
openly incited, and with very reſpectful mention of he ſi 
gacity of Frenchmen, invite them to ſend deputies to the 
Congreſs: of Philadelphia, to that ſeat of Virtue and Vera- 
city, Whence the people of England are told, that to eſtab- 
liſn popery, 4 religion fraught „ an Tmpious- 
tenets, even in Quebec, a country of which the inhabitants 
are papiſts, is ſo contrary to the conſtitution that it cannot 
be law fully done by the legiſlature itſelf; where it is made 
one of the articles of their afſotiation, to deprive the con- 
quered French of their religious eſtabliſnment; and/whence 
e French of Quebec are, at the ſame time, prog into 
ſedition, by profeſſions of expecting, tm rhe liberality of 
— — their — difference of e 5 
will not prejudice them againſt a hearty amity, becauſe' the trun- 
ſeendant nature of freedom ele vater all who unite in the" cauſe 
above ſuch letu- minded infirmitieg.'' #000 90 
Quebec, however, is at a great diſtance. They have 
aimed a ſtroke from which they may hope for greater and. 
more ſpeedy miſchief. They have tried to infect the people 
of England with the contagion of diſloyalty. Their credit 
is happily not ſuch as gives them inffuence proportionate 
to their malice. When they talk of their pretended immu- 
nities guarantied by the pligbted faithiof Gouernmeit; and tbe 
oy folemn compatts with En I our- 
ves at liberty to inquire when the faith was plighted and 
the compact made; and when we can only find that king 
* and king Charler the Firſt promiſed the ſettlers in 
afſachufet?'s Bay, now famous by the appellation of Byfo» 
nions, exemption from taxes for ſeven years, we infer with 
Mr. Mauduit, that by this ſolemn compact, they were, after 
expiration of the ſtipulated term, liable to taxation. 
When they apply to our compaſſion, by telling us, that 
they are to be carried from their on country to be tried 
for certain offences, we are not ſo ready to pity thom, a 
lab vit enen eh o men 
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60 «an them pot to offend.” While they nne, 
8 ©, | 

When they vel of ws made expreſsly for their puniſl- 
— we anſwer, that tumults and ſedition were always 
yrs and that the new law aer only dhe mode 

ecution. 

When it is ſaid that the whole town of Buden is ditrefled 
for a miſdemeanour of 2 few, we wander 36 their uam. 
ulneſs : for we know that the town of Balou, and all the 
aſſociated E to defend or 
juſtify the criminal. N 

If frauds in the impoſts of Bg are wied by cammilion 
without a jury, they are tried here in the ſame mode ; and 
' why ſhould the Bgfonian- n {ron'-ys; more tendernek 
for them than for ourſelves? 

If they are condemned unheard, it is becauſe there i ja no 
noed of 2 trial; | The erime is manifeſt and notorious. All 
trial is the inveſtigation of ſomething doubtful, - An ZFakar 
iloſopher obſerves, that no man deſires 0 Near. vinthe 
already ſeen. : 
If their aſſemblies have been ſuddenly en what 
was the reaſon? Their deliberations: were indecent, and 
their intentions ſeditious. The power of diſſolution is 
+ yes and reſerved for ſuch times of turbulence. Their 

ſt friends have been lately ſoliciting the King to diſſalve 
Forng Parliament, to do what they ſo loudly en—_—_— of ſuf- 


dts cages involves the innocent and guilty 
is an evil to be — but human caution cannot pre- 
vent it, nor human always redreſs it. To bring 
miſery on thoſe who not deſcoved it, is part of the 
aggrege guilt of — | 
hat governors have bern ſometimes given them oh 
that a great man might get caſe from importuuity, and that 
| — have had judges not always of the deepeſt learning, or 
— 4 integrity, we haye no great reaſon to doubt, be- 
1 ſuch misfortunes happen to ourſelves. Whoever is 
— ſometimes be governed ill, eren when beit 
molt concerned in his own gouer nment. 4 
That improper | officers or magiſtrates are ſeat, is the 
crime or folly of thoſe that font them. When incapacity is 
diſcovered, it ought to be removed; if corruption is de- 
| reQted, it ought to be puniſhed. No nt could 
ſubſiſt for a day, if 2 errors could juſtify defe@tion, 
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One of their complaints is not ſuch ag can claim much 
commiſeration from the ſofteſt boſom. They tell us, that 
we have changed our conduct, and that a tax is now laid 
by Parliament on thaſe who were never taxed by Parliament 
before. To this we think it may be enfily .anſwered, 
that the longer they have been (pared, the beter they een 


PL in exetainly not a intereſt deniſe Liga, 
tion as criminal or invidious ; for they have introduced into 
the hiſtory af mankind a new mode of diſaſfection, and have 


go. I believe, the firſt example of a proſcriptiog. pub- 


by's Colony againſt — 
| To what is urged of new powers to the Coutts of 
„or the extenſion of a conferred on the 


judges, it may — no” — 3 
themſelves made regulations are 
eſtabliſhed for the tion of — — — F' 
time, it muſt be that + taper have not _ 
extended fince the rebellion in (mericas.. 47 8¹ 
One mode of perſuaſion their — bas ſuggeſted, 
2 be leſs-cafy to reſſt. That we may 
2 ak American cunteſt, or ima - 
eee for a claim, which;:/however-de- 

cided, is of ſmall — — and remote conſequence, the - 


Philadelphiati Congreſs has care to inform us-that they 
are reſiſting the demands o Parliament, as well _w_ our 
ſakes as their own. i 


Their koenneſs of 3 eee 
fue conſequences to a greater diſtance ; to ſee through clouds 
impervious to the dimneſs of Europeans ſight; and to find; I 
know got how” emen ä e. 
laved. | 

That flavery is a miſerable ſtate, ve des ee often 
told, and-doubtleſs many a Byitan will tremble to ſind it fo 
near as in America 5 but how in Ul be ene 3 the 


2 | 
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making fl os any eu os 


- ro abjct Hate. 323%) 95 
2" Thoſe: are dreadful . but faſpeRing: that 


have riot mucli the ſound of probability, the Congreſs pro- 
— erg not treatithir:as chimerical. Know that in 4 than 
century the quit-rents reſerved to the crown from the num- 
berle 77 grants of this vaſt continent will pour large fireams 
avenlth into: thr royal coffers.., ¶ to this be added the power of 
raxings America at — 1 crown ill. poſeſt more tree. 
fure'than may be mY a6 pg FIT Rana: 7 — 
and; „ & 
og” very-alroadfabybatamtiditeby tetror * ſhakes | 
my frame, I cannot forbear to wiſh that fome ſluice were 
opened for theſe ſtreams of treaſure. I ſhould, gladly ſec 
America. return half. of what England has expended in her 


defence; and of the ſtream that will flow /o largely in leſothin 


a-century, I a ſmall rill at leaſt may be found to 
— eh — the preſent —— ſeems 
to think itſelf i in more Wager: of e e ay of 
liberty. 4 T9) 64 38 
It is difficult es judge: with wha; A ſuch 5 


of . of malevolence are vented; if ſuch-writers:hope- to 


deceiveʒ let us rather eee en thanrefute they 
ING tation; fo HSI I brig te 
Vin this laſt terrifick paragraph are fon politions, dat, if 
our fears do not overpower bur reflection, may enable us to 
. life a little longer. We are told by theſe-croakets 
not only that our preſent miniſters deſign to 
—— but that the ſame malignity of purpoſe is to de- 
ſcond through all their ſacceflors, and that the wealth to be 
poured intò Eng/and by the Paolus of America will, when 
ever ws n de r Bs to purchaſe the remains 1 8 U 
9 = 14 
— who now conduct the national affairs we ; why 
without much ; preſume to know more than them- 
ſelves; and of thoſe who ſhall ſucceed them, whether mi- 
niſter or king, not to know leſs. 
The other poſtion is, that the Crotn, if this laudable op- 
poſition ſhould not be ſucceſsful, will have the power of tax- 
ing America at pleaſure. . Surely think rather too 
meanly of our apprehenſions, w ſuppoſe us not 
to know what they well —_— themſelves, that they are 
taxed; like all other Britiſh ſubjects, by Parliament ; and 
er eee e eee, 
3 right 
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right, or, wrong. obtained are dae their 


poſſeſſions. Weigand . . NY) e PORT BN 
t were aj gurious, but n eee inquire, 
what effect theſe dictators. of. ſedition expect from the, diſs 
perſion of their Letter among us. If they believe their 
own complaints of hardſhig, an- 
which they deſcribe, they 
probably incdeocs;raquin tber Place the chiefs are in- 
cendiaries; that hope to rob in the tumults of a:confla . 
tion, and tbſs brands a among: a rabble paſhvely: comboſti 
Tboſe who wrote the Addreſs; — have ſhewn no 
great extent or ptoſundity f mind, are yet prohably wiſer 
than to believe it: a Have 22 by: _ maſs 
ter of miſchief, ho to put in mo politi- 
cal electricity ; to attract by the ſou 151 Lo — yon 
Em. to repel by thoſe oi Popery and e e ed 
give t he great ſtroke by the name of Hen. *. O1 252 in: ; 
When ſubordinate. communities oppoſe the decrees ofthe 
general legiſlature with /defiatice | thug - audacious, and ma- 
lignity thus acrimonious,. nothing remains hut to conquer or 
to Miah z to ally their claim of independence, oñ to reduce 
| hems by force to ſubmiſſion and allegiancſtmmee. 
Fg: be hoped, that no Enghbman could be found, 
whom the menaces of our own. Coloniſts, [juſt reſcued from 
| 4 French, would not move to indignation, like that of the 
Saeythiant, Who, returning from war, found aca erg 
cluded from their own houſes by their ſlaves. 

That corporations conſtituted by favour, and taiſtivg. by 
ſufferance, ſhould dare to prohibit commerce with their 
native country, and threaten individuals by infamy, and 
ſocieties with at leaſt ſuſpenſion of amity, for daring to be 
more obedient to government than themſelves, is a degree 
of eee which not only deſerves to be puniſhed, but 
of which the puniſhment is loudiy demanded by Me; dre , 
of life, and . peace of nations. 

Let there have riſen up, in the face of the aaa | 
who, by whatever corruptions or whatever . 
have undertaken to defend the Americant, endeavour to 
ſhelter them from eee and e ee N 

without ſubmiſſion- 

As political diſeaſes are ichen 3 * gious, let it 2 
ſuppoſed for à moment that Carawall, Lized with. 
Pbiladelphian frenzy, may reſolve to ſeparate itſalt from the 

Vol. IV. D d EM general | 


— 
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generat-ſyſtem of the Eigh/h conſtitution, and judge of its 
own rights in its own parliament. A Congreſs might then 
meet at Truro, and addreſs the other 3 in a ſtyle not 
utkkethe bm of the 8 e Sher 
1123 Sie u a Nau 131 18.4 45 00 101994 
7 _ Friends Fang FallowfubſeRts,'"" A tos e 0 
1H $043 {4 r vo Licher 
n We the of the ſeveral towns and pariſnes of 
Cornwall; aſſembled to deliberate: upon our o ſtate. and 
that of our conſtituents, having, after feridus debate and 
calm conſideration, ſettled the e of our future con- 
duct, hold: ĩt· necefſary to declare iht reſolutions hich ue 
think our ſelves entitled to form by tlie unalienable rights of 
— Beings,” and into whic e 3 
grievances and oppreſſions, long e us in 
tient filence, not becauſe: we did — 5 97. 4 
move them, but becauſe we! were uirwilling to give dif- 
turbance to a ſettled government, and hoped" chat othen 
would in time find like: ourſelves their true intereſt und 
their original __— and 1 to univefſal hays 
. 02 GOA Notamas a grant 
But — indulged "the pleaſi expocla- 
tion, we find — —— not likely — ot 
not likely to end in general eee wie ſeſolve to erect 
alone the ſtandard of li HG! οαννẽji!ů 
Kusch ther, that you. —— to/confider derne | 
as an Engl;/h county, viſited by Eigiiſd judges, receiving 
law from an Eagliſb Parliament, or included in any general 
taxation of the kin dom; but as a ſtate diſtinct and inde- 
— governed by its on inſtitutions, adminiſtered by 
ts own magiſtrates, and exempt from any tax or unn 
but ſuch as we ſhall impoſe upon ourſelves.” + 
We are the acknowledged deſcendants of the earlieſt 
e of Britain, of men, who before the time of 
— took poſſeſſion of the illand deſolate and waſte, and 
there ore open to the firſt occupants.” Of this deſcent, our 
language is a ſufficient proof, which, wot Nee a dr 
ago, was different from your s. 
.. * Such are the CorniſSmen ; but who are you? who but 
the unauthoriſed and lawleſs children of intruders, invaders, 
and oppreſſors? who but the tranſmitters of wrong, the 
inheritors of robbery ? In claiming independence we claim 
but little. We = nan you to ne from a io | 
w 
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which you poſſe ere. 59d to xeltore, 63.908 


| have ta en'from us. LU BA 63 SAEULITA EOS 

_ « Independence; is 1 of 6 Notre, No an man ib born 
the maſter of another, Ex Ev is e 
we have never rrſigned dae 5 of humanity ; and 
only can be thought free, * not governed, hi 
own confent.  ' __- l e % 390762 v3 

„Nou may der de pres ſyſtem. 

lizs d ended through many ages, and e have 
e eee of pb rg: rota 
olher em G 11 Nn 5 5 itgt.od ein 
. All chis is true, but it is neither nt nor perſuaſiyy. 
We look to the original of things. — union with the 
Engliſh wag was. cab compelird , by forte, . ſenled 


cons aQ. 1 ict bingo Alu- Li 0. 1 
94 That hh de de by pens lence thay by: i6h 


we, ape treated. 26; a gonguered peoples, bur 
ch be ee f but could neyex be extin ied. 
ſword ban give! nothing. but * = + 
food can tabe away» - K In. 
Af dur union was by; compaQ, w 
pact bind but theſe that e e in Too Mi ch te om 
gave our anceſtors -no-corhmiſſ on to ſettle TT Ne 
ture exiſtence. They might be cowards that were, f 
or blockheads that were cheated 4, but whatever they were, 
they could contract only for themſelves. | Why; ee 
eſtabliſh, we can annul. . 
. Apainſt out preſent. 1 of government it ſhall and 
in the place of all arguments, that we. do; not. like m. 
While we are governei as we do not like, where is our 
liberty ? We do not like taxes, we will therefore not 
be ne ve a0 dl dle your Jaw. pad, 11 not. ober 


« The taxes ld by our pups are. laid, Jon de tell 
us, by our own. conſent; but . e longer conſent. to 
be repreſented,” Our number; of legiſlators. was  originally.a 
burden, and 2 to have been xefuſedl: it is now con- 


% 


fidered as a dif; 7's d adrantagg who Shen Moved 


plain we reſign it 
«© We ſhall form a Senate. of our . e a Preſidl 


whom ay King ſhall nominate, but whoſe : authority we x. 


with-h 
pence of law ful government, but we will decide for or- 
. ſelves 


limit, b adjuſting his ſalary. to his merit. We will not 
old a a proper ſhare of contribucion to the neceſſary ex- 


/ 


n eee NO £'OK ines: 
delten hüt ste i Projjcr; "What edScyco/Is Fi 


; what 8 is lawful. as B19) OTE THURS? SW 
ill ot counſel is protlaimed? a mer ar 
rolntable, we eel Wo pre September,” keep 
var Tin in our 6Wn hands you cin ere from no 
other place, and muſt thereford comply, ! 6y de poiſoned with 
the co per of your own kitchens. nge wo 
A 0 e, Mall rerfuſe his name to; this uſt and 
| tautable=:oeption,  he"ſhall/be'turibled'from Br. Miibbad's 
Aol or biriedalive in a tim mine j and{{frany:qmiſfiry 
Thall be found ſeducin Cormiſhmen to their former ſtate; be 
kal be ſmeared with tary” and "vole in Fache And 
ſed Wield gogs out of dur dorinonss 91 0 % 
5 % Fröm the Cot: /b Gongtesz at Trium bini Org 
Of this memorial what could be ſaid but that nit wal 
Arten jeſt, or wiittel by a wiadman'? et I know not 
whethe? ths bwarttkſt admiters vf Lr e eloqutnet 
can find N e in'the Addreſſss 7 
is not with greater ſtrengik urge . _ >ﬀT 
The, argument of the irregular trdops' ö 
161 its colours, and turned our r A the! lview, 
ho mote than this! Liberty is tho birthright of man, and 
Where obedience 8 N. there is nd — "The 
is equally fimple. Government is” 
man, and where obediente is fot ' compelled,. there no 
government. 29% O74 $11; 17 1G | to 4 2219899 55 47909 5117 
If the ſubject 9 N to obey, it is the duty of atithority 
to uſe. 7 10 wok Society cannot ſubſiſt but by the power, 
firſt of makin laws und then of enforcing them p 
e ohe of th threats hiſſed but by the-Congreſs, I have 
* Böchit ſimilar into the Corniſß *proclamation; becauſe 
t i 11d” for folly and too fooliſh for madneſs. If we 
do not or withhold our King and his Parliament from taxing 
them, they will croſs the Arlantich and childve us. 
57 How they will come they have not told us; perhaps they 
will take wing, and light upon our coaſts, When the 
cranes thus begin to flutter, it is time for pygmies to keep 
their eyes about them, The Great Orator obſerves, that 
they will be very fit, after they have been taxed, to impoſe 
chains upon us. If they are ſo fit as their friend deſcribes 
them, and ſo willing as they deſeribe ep reg len urn in. 
creaſe our army and double our militia. | 
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eral practice to talk of fla- 


At chas been oſ late a very ge ö 
very among thoſe who. are ſetti deſiance every power 
2 rh e rojo 
the Reſectiont an Le 1 arning as rightl Y. obierved, th no man ; 
ever could give la. to language, it will be vain to prohibit 
the uſe of the word Hatery i hut Hrequld with. it: more dife 


ears by the loud hurricane of Pennſylvanian eloquenee, and 
at another. glides tod cold into our hearts by the ſoft convey- 
ance of a female patriat/bewailing the miſeries of her friente 
ani fel los- citiæemc. veg mrs gon: Hi v  wrobiroy 
Such has been the pro of ſedition, that thoſe who a 
few years ago diſputed oniy our right of. laying taxes, now 


queſtion the validity of every act of legiſlation. They con- 


lader themſelves as emancipated from beflience; and as be- 
inge no longer the ſuhjecꝭs af the Brit iſh Crown. 1 They 
leave us no choioe: hut of yielding or eonquering, of reſign- 


ing our damiuion; ot maintaining it by force. e e 


$% 
way 
* 


diſſuade, or tadeter us. Sometimes the merit of the Ame. 
 ritans: is exalted, and: ſometimes their ſufferings are aggra- 
2 wat incitedicby;; their outeries, and eontinued for their 
protection, a wan by which none but themſelves were 
gainers. All that the yican boaſt is, that ey dd ſome- 
thing for themſelves, and did not wholly ſtand inactive 
while the ſons of ritqin were fightingan their cauſe. 7 

If ye cannot admir e We are called to pit them ; to 


pity thoſe that ſhe y no regard to their Mother- country; have 


obeyed no law vchieh the could violate; have imparted no 
good which they could withhold; have entered into aſſociati- 


ons of fraud to rob their oreditorst and into comhinations to 
diſtreſs all Who depended on their commerce. We are re 


proached with r ſhutting one port, where every 
art is ſhut. againſt us. We are cenſured. as tyrannical for 
ndering thoſe from fiſhing, who have condemned our 


merchants to bankruptey and our manufacturers to hunger. 


Others perſuade us to give them more liberty, to take 
off reſtraints, and relax authority == tell us what happy 


conſequences will atiſe from ſorbearance: how their aſſte - 
tions will be conciliated, and into what diffuſions of beneſi⸗ 
cence their gratitude will luxuriate. They will love their 
friends. They will reverence. their protectors. They will 


throw themſelves into our arms, and lay their property at 
710 : our 


# 


- 


Fd 


crectly..uttered 3; it is driven at one time too hard into, our 


From force many endeavours have been uſed, either to 


— 


— 
. —— 
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oub feet. The wilt buy from do other bat wo can fl 
them they wilt ſel to no other what we wiſh to buy:. 
That any obligations ſhould overpower their attention tb 
it, we have known tem long enough not to expell. 

t is not to be exped from 2 1 liberal people. With 
what kindneſs they benefits, they are now ſhewing us, 
who, as ſeon as we Rave delivered them from Frans, "ane 
e g us. Yo noi pol, ach Ad gas» 
if we will pere dem 16 tix chamfebicy, Bey vi 
give us more than wo require. If we''prochim' them inde- 
pendent, they will during pleaſure pay us a her a The 


conteft is not now: oy ney; oft, ba by wha 
is not how much we ſhall e corn 


the collection ſnhall be 3 579 10 
Thoſe who find that the America Shae be ern in 
any form that may raiſe love or /pity; dreſs them in habili- 
ments of terror, and try to make us think chem formidable. 
The Boftonians can call into the field ninety thouſand: 
While we conquer all before us, new ebemies will 'rife 
behind, and our work will be always to begin. If we tale 
poſſeſſion of the towns,” the Coleniſis will retire! into dhe 
inland regions, and the gain of victory will be only empty 
houſes fy) a wide extent of waſte and deſolation If we 
nw them for the preſent, they will . een 
next w and teſign us without pity to: ſubjeCtion 

CY LOT gn 6 bit Inte 298 5 ttt 4 Vinh; 

To all this it may de anſwered, that between long 
America and reſigning ity there is no greut difference ; that 
ie is not very reaſonable wy: ints the- ſea, beezuſe the 
thip is leaky. All thoſe evils may befat hd but v _ 
gen of Glider ue, propoſe dn cer, 6 

can er N 5s 

- poſe it ſeriouſly, that we ſhould at 'once releaſe our claims, 
declare them maſters of themſelves, and whiſtle them down 


the wind. His opinion is, that our in from. them will be 
boys ek yam 


= ſame, and our expenee leſs. ' 

from Pri they will ill buys what ey 

fel to us at the higheſt — will tin fell. | 

It is, howeves)" Vede hand,” * hring 6 ly fought 
/ we 


and * for their faf 
. i be 


By letting them before the War, 
kench hat 


mil might have' been faved. One wild 
anſwered by another. Let us reſtore to the 
e fave from them. We ſhalt for oi Caen 


550 
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hen they have an enemy ſo near them. Let us 
= 1 Dans bes aye teach. them diſcipline, Mg" en- 


courage them now and then to nder a lantatio 
curit ade leiſure are hs DEE flor 15 Os 
| theſe 2 15 


y have hong Tae to give ice 


covet ſhed, and that the rebels may be. ſubdued by 
terror rather 2 e Y apd Ba e recommen 


oy many fo T 
If their « pts; (4 without actual poltilities, 1 
may be molliſied by turning out the ſoldiers to free 


quarters, forbidding any perſonal cruelty or hurt. It has 
been propoſed, that the flayes ſhould be ſet free, an act 
which ſurely. the lovers of liberty cannot but commend, If 
Fs Lay furniſhed with fire-arms for defence, and utenſils 


or . ſettled i ul ſome ſimple form of ts | 


ment within the country, they may be more erat ul and 
honeſt than their maſters. | 

Far be it froth any Engliſhman to thirſt, for the blood of 

his. fellow-ſubje&ts. . Thoſe who, moſt deſerve our xeſent- 

ry hae unhappily at leſs diſtance, The Americans, when 

\ the tamp Act was firſt propoſed, undoubtedly diſliked Its. 

25 every nation 9415 an 7 eee had no cel 


1 


14 8 icious g ora are - the 25 
N. 2 0 i pennies ; . s to the = 


are traitors to this e if they wiſh their defeat, 


ey are traitors at once to Americe an d Eng land. To 


2 thera 


ſorrow of thoſe 


a made it neceflary to fuß 


only 1 hal imputed the interruption of 
WA 
10 wy blood, Me thoſe that ſhall All 


Haim 


ved with the leaſt in jury po ſible to, . 
, a dei re, ! Lai they 5 e 


„ TAX APION' N TY RANKY: 
" to obedience; may that obedience be bechredd By « aten 


lau and ſtronger obligations! vt rr Ne 
boron can be more, noxious to Pelech⸗ than dd w. 
roneous clemency, "which when a rebellion is fuppreſleg, 
exacts no forfeiture and eſtabliſnles vo ſechrities, but leaves 
the rebels in their former ſtate” Who woul&not"rry't 
2 eriment which promiſes ad; Anta without expencé? If 
Is once obtain 4 victory, their wiſhes are ere . 
if they are defeated,” they fuffer little, pe S chen 
their Conquerors; bowever often they play the g e lhe 
chance is always in their favour. In the mean Ae 7 
are growing rich by vietualling tl the troops” that we have 
ſent againſt them, and perhaps gain more BF the” my 
ol the army than they loſe by the obſtruction of Aenne 
Their Charters being now, F ſuppoſe, le 7 2 0 1 555 
may be modelled as ſhall den moſt com 't6 5. 
. "Thos the privileges, which ate found 5, 
experience liable to miſuſe, will be taken ay, and tho 
who now bellow as patricts, bluſter as ſoldiers; and dor 
- neer as legiflators,” will fink into ſober" merchants and Tletit 
planters, peaceably diligent, and ſecurely rich. 
But there is one writer, and perhaps many who/do not 
write, to whom the contraction of theſe Peruicicus 5 WH 
vileges appears very dangerous, and Who ſtartle? at” . 
thoughts of England fret and America in chain. Children 
fly from their own ſhadow, and rhetoricians are frighited b 
their own voices. Chains is undoubtedly a a dreadfu word} 
but perhaps the maſters of civil wiſdom may diſcover ſome 
152 704 5 between chains and anarchy. Chains need not 
e put upon thoſe who will be reſtrained without them. 
This conteſt may end in the ſofter phraſe of Engli Yor pe- 
| rjority and American Obedience,” . of 
We are told, that the fubjection of American; may tend 
to the diminntion of our own liberties : am event, which 
none but very perſpicacious pokticians' are able to foreſee, 
If flavery he thus Fatall contagious, how is it that we = 
the loudeſt yelps for liberty among the drivers of neg 
But let us interrupt à While 25 dream of conqueſt, "It. 
tl nent and ſupremacy. Let us remember chat being 1 
ontend, according to one orator, with three millions 
igs, and according to another, with ninety thouſand pa- 
triots of Maſachrſet's Bay, we may poſſibly be checkell in dur 
career of reduction. W. 2 0 — 4 to peace upon 


equal terms, or driven from the weſtern continent, and 
A WT. forbidden 


— 
WI 
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forbidden to violate a ſecond time the happy borders of the 


land of liberty. The time is now perhaps at ha nd, e 
Sir Thomas Brown predicted between jeſt and earneſt, 


When America ſhall no more ſend out her W 
But ſpend it at home in American pleaſure. 


If we are allowed upon our defeat to ſtipulate conditions, 
I hope the treaty of Beffon will permit us to import into 
the confederated Cantons ſuch products as they do not raiſe, 
and ſuch manufactures as they do not make, and cannot _ 
buy cheaper from other nations, paying like others the ap- 
pointed cuſtoms ; that if an Engliſb ſhip ſalutes a fort with 
four guns, it ſhall be anſwered at leaſt with two; and that 
if an Engliſdman be inclined to hold a plantation, he ſhall 
only take an oath of allegiance to the reigning powers, and 
be ſuffered, while he lives inoffenſively, to retain. his own 
opinion of Engliſb rights, unmoleſted in his conſcience by 
an oath of abjuration. 1 7 | | 
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T ny ahicd Wt are) be yo Wederg Thi 
Satland, #6 löhg, that r 1 50 FRY 
was ori 1115 excited : and hs the Autumn bf the yen 
1773 indi FRY to undelt ale 2h fume, "by find} 7 8 
Boſwell Anion, 1 05 ce would He | 
2 85 Bd whoſe gaie conv verfarion' and ſe "of 
manners ar Ault to Süße & che inconveniiench 
of travel,. 5 countries leſs hoſpitab FN than we — | 

On the eig hteenth of Aug we le Edinburgę 
well tho ts admit def 5 and directed 
northward, | along the eaſt 
the firſt day "by another” 75 5 d cod ay 
w6nly long enough to he es rd wo oe rr 


1 01 


ration n. Tr) f Pry wy ty n ns 

As we croſſed the Hit Wet Sit Curiofity Was" 3 

tracted by Ieh Keirb, A falk land, "which neith er of = 
companions had ever biffted, thougt * Witlün thei - 
view, it had all- their lives ſotfeired th notice. * Here | 
climbing 1 with ſome difficulty over Metedeck era We 8 | | 
"the firſt experiment of unfrequented coaſts. a Keith is | 
nothing more than a rock covered with a thin layer of earth, 
not wholly bare of graſs, and very fertile of thiſtles. C 
ſmall bend of cows. grazes annually y upon it in the ſummer. 


— 
— 


It ſeems never to have afforded to — or beaſt a N 
habitation. 0 = 4p} ea 2 | 
We found only the ruins of a mall fort, not fo. ie | 
by time but that it might be eaſily reſtored to its An ſtate. 
It ſcems nxver to have been nend as a — of * ; 


nor 
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nor was built to endure a fiege, but merely to afford cover 
to a few ſoldiers, who perhaps had the charge of a battery, 
or were ſtationed to give ſignals of approaching danger, 
There is therefore no proviſion of water within the walls, 
though the ſpring is ſo near, that it might have been eaſily 
encloſed. Gre 1 the ſtones had this inſcription : . Maria 


Res. b a the 
that — ole in k proþabl fa en 222 


We left this little iſland with our thoughts employed a 
while on the different appearance that it would have made, 
if it had been placed at 222 London with 
the ſame facility of zpproactr : wirt what emulation of price 
a few rocky acres would have been purchaſed, and with 
_ | EE they would have been cultivated 


we found 0 2 505 


DENSE ty 3nd Cog in th q 75 0 7 2725 
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here commerce and e. ave 905 Kip of 
gh we et in the rp lots pa oy 9 7 

land, S wad at fo nal thence Bo the capi 9 15 
K SARS are neither _ nor wo 5 "and it alp a 

| Hen ſtranger a new 1 0 of. pleaſu re to travel ſo « com- 

;modioull 1 wi out the in Aa g of toll- gates. Wbere 

the bottom is rocky, as it {che commonly to be in "Soetland, 
a..{mooth way is made indeed. with great labour, but it 
never wants repairs; and in thoſe parts where adventitious 
materials are neceſſary, the ground once . conſolidated is 
| rarely broken, for the inland commerce is not groat, nor 
N often tranſpotted otherwiſe than by 

Va he cartiages in common uſe are-ſmall carts, drawn 
bach "4 one little horſe; and a man ſeems to derive ſome 
ree of dignity and nee from the On 
ung a two-norie: cart. | | 


4 * 


1 anannts 


1 


| pag an pes el late we came to "8. 4 
city once arehiepiſoopal; where that univerſity ſtill ſubſiſts 
in whieh' philoſophy was formerly taught by Buchanan, whoſe 
name has as fair a claim to/immortality as can be 3 
by 


We found, that”: po ay 
friend; lodgings has b. pee | 
ene of che * whoſe: etſy . — 
that ve were ſtrangers; and in the whole'timevf out 


ſtay we Were gratified by every mode oe de en . 


tertained with all the elegant&of lettered 

In che morning we roſe ts peramibulate-s tity;* 

hiſtory ewe 80 Rave 61166 fHebriſheck, and ſer 

ruins of bn rm om of Which even die Min 

not long 

them; *. — is” the: pleaſure of 'preſervi 
ful nietyortals'? They have been till e ty 


evefy man carried 1 
——— tem. 


The eathedral) of Which de Fatty 
tech andia (mall part bf ithe Mall is ſtandiſig "gs py | 
_ been a ſpacious. and ma) jeſtick Gr c 

of the kind 

or eains can hardly xiv cer 64h 2 Fol 

ſpecithen. ' It was detnotifticd, 36 is Sean kasan, jv 
2 ani Helence of Tub Kefbr mati 
Not far fem the earhedtal; ei che fart 10 67 hors 5 
| ſtands a fragment of the caſtle, th Which the atekbifhe 
ancichtly/refided.” It was never very large; And Was"bii 
with more attention to ſecuri —— pleaſure. | relirial 

Beamun is ſaid to have lad wor nployed in thproy- 
ing its fortificatiofls, at the is WINE | Was Wößdered b 


n inthe manner ot which Nn ' ” 


EN 'what he Himſelf « calls a nierry narrative. * 
change of religion in Scvtland, eager and vehement 
as it was, raiſed an epidemical enthuſiaſm, compounded of 
fullen ſerupulonſneſs and Wärkike ferocity, which in- peo- 


ple Whom idlenefs refigned to their o²u thoughts, and 


who, converſing only with each other, ſuffeted no dilation 
of their zeal from the gradual influx of new opinions, was 
long trajifmitted in its full ſtrength from the old to the 
young, but r and intercourſe wich ZugHaHd, is now 
villbly abating, and giving way too faſt to that — fy 
prackice, and indifference of opinisng in which men 


ſufficiently inſtructed to find the middle point, too too” cally 


ſhelter themſelves from rigour and conſtraint. 3 


ee 


vi6ble, unleſs ſome care be taken — — 


| 
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we mY JE u erſtty⸗ — 2 — few. years, gonſiſted of ithreg 
nerd bug ig dow, reduced 2 3 the college of Sea. 
i cing ee af its buildings, and 


e 2 Chapel, of, the, alienated, college is yet 
K not inelegant of external ſtructure 2 hy 
a — — ſome! givil excuſe, hindre qi from entering 
it.  Aflecent-A * L was Teeſe, by pan wade 
0 gree nie, HN ting its 

This ner metod of Sar, is une 


put, I have no —— 
at its preſent ſtate is at leaſt 8 
| by VADER there * 9 mau 


8 4 12350 ** — 


e any. Participation af its proſperity 10 its 

= '3,,and while. its merchants... r its nobles 

fue its ape bien euer. into 

RF Ante fi Gin £12297 

nw" two oak yet edu, one is. the inſtitu- 

jo its 9 appropriated. to divinity. It is ſaid: to 
capable of weren or 2 — 2 more than one 

muſt Occupy a cham which. is o — 

. 18, not er fea bus. elegans and. . 


5 dofter, by whom * Was N honed, to. iepitete or 
| ſubdue. m wars Fl vanity, W me, that we had ? 

fic rep tory books in En 

St. Andrews ſeems to be a 9 — r adapted to 
ſtudy. and education, being —.— in a populous, yet 3 
cheap country, and expoſing. the minds and manners of 
young men neither to the levity, and diſſoluteneſs of a capi- 
tal city, nor to the groſs luxury of a town of commerce, 


places naturally unpropitious to learning; in one the de- 


ſire of knowle age eaſily gixes way to the love of PP 


7 - 


{ ipactive cee dean de le 


propriation of —— to the profeſſom of, the 


8 e o0omo x od 


tA a ww > wy wy Xt © 


mer dignity of ſtyle. Lordfhip was very liberally an- 
nexed Rar? rk ve to any rus Bu or character of dig. 
nity: they faid, the Lord General, and Lord Ambuſſadur 
ſo we ſtill ſay, y Lord, to the judge upon the circuit, and 
yet retain in aur Liturgy, the Lords gf the Council. 
In walking among the ruins of religious. buildings, we 
came to two vaults over which had formerly ſtood the hovfe. 
of the ſub- prior. One of the vaults was inhabited by an. 
old woman, who claimed the right of abode there, as the. 
widow of a man whoſe. anceſtors had poſſeſſed the ſame: 
gloomy manſion for no leſs than four generations. The 
right, however it began, was conſidered as eſtabliſhed. by 
legal 2 and the old woman lives undiſturbed: 
She thinks however that ſhe has a claim to ſomething, more 


than ſufferance; for as her huſband's. name was Bruce, the: is 


allied to royalty, and told Mr. Bofavell, that when there: 


2 5 -& 


were perſons of quality in the place, ſhe was . 


by ſome notice; that indeed ſhe is now neglected, but ſhe 
ſpins a thread, has the company of a cat, and is troubleſome. 
to nobody. 10 141 o fo be 

Having now ſeen whatever this. ancient city offered to 
our eurioſity, we left it with good wiſhes, having reaſon to 
be highly pleaſed with the attention that was paid us. But. 
whoever | ns the world muſt ſee. many things that give 


him pain. The kindneſs of the profeſſors did not contribute 
to abate the uncaſy AO? d am aniverlity declin- 


*Y 


— 
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ing; a college alienated, and a church profaned and haſten- 
ing to the ground, Zo 1 | on 
St. Andrews indeed has formerly ſuffered more atrocious 
ravages and more extenſive deſtruction, but recent evils 
afh 


: : 


with greater force. We were reconciled to the fight of 
archiepiſcopal ruins. The diftance of a calamity from the 
mon time ſeems” to preclude the mind from contact or 
ympathy. Events long paſt are barely known; they are 
not conſidered. We read with as little emotion the violence 
of Knox and his followers, as the irruptions of Alaric and 
the Gothe. Had the univerſity been deſtroyed two centu- 
ries ago, we ſhould not have regretted: it; but to ſee it 
pining in decay, and magen for life, fills the mind with 
mournful images and ineffectual wiſhes. ' is 


* 
1 209 w# £ , 
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As we knew forrow and wiſhes to be vain, it was now 
our buſineſs to mind our way. The roads of Scotland afford 
little” diverſion to the traveller, who ſeldom fees himſelf 
either encountered or overtaken, and who has nothing to 
contemplate but grounds that have no viſible boundaries, 
or are ſeparated by walls of looſe ſtone. From the bank 
of the Tweed to St. Andrews J had never ſeen a fingle tree, 
which I did not believe to have grown up far, within the 
reſent century. Now and then about a gentleman's houſe 
nds a ſmall plantation, which in Scoteh is called a policy, 
but of theſe there are few; and thoſe few all very young. 
The variety of ſun and ſhade is here utterly unknown. 
There is no tree for either ſhelter or timber. The oak and 
the thorn is equally a ſtranger, and the whole country is 
extended in uniform nakedneſs, except that in the road 
between Kirkaldy and Corpar, I paſſed for a few yards be- 
tween two hedges. A tree might be a ſhew in Scotland as a 
horſe'in Venice. At St. Andrews Mr. Beſwell found only 
one, and recommended it to my notice ; I told him that it 
was rough and low, or looked as I thought ſo. This, ſaid 
he, is nothing to another a few miles off. I was ſtill leſs 
delighted to hear that another tree was not to be ſeen 
nearer. Nay, ſaid a gentleman that ſtood by, I know but 
of this and that tree in the county, 7 
The Lowlands of Scotland had once undoubtedly an equal 
portion of woods with other countries. Foreſts are every 
where gradually diminiſhed, as architeCture and ec 
| | prevai 
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prerail by the increaſe of people and the introduction of 


arts. But I believe few e ee have been denuded like this, 


where many centuries muſt have paſſed in waſte without the 


leaſt thought of future ſupply. Davies obſerves in his ac- 


count of Ireland, that no Iriſhman had ever planted an 
orchard. For that negligence ſome excuſe might be drawn 
from an unſettled ſtate of life, and the inſtability of pro- 


; but in Scotland poſſeſſion has long been ſecure, and 


inheritance regular, yet it may be doubted whether before 
the Union any man between Edinburgh and England had ever 
ker po BIS. 3 


Of this improvidence no other account can be given than 


that it probably began in times of tumult, and continued 
becauſe it had begun. Eſtabliſhed cuſtom is not eaſily broken, 
till ſome great event ſhakes the whole ſyſtem of things, and 
life ſeems to recommence upon new principles. That be- 
fore the Union the Scots had little trade and little money 

is no valid apology ; for plantation is the leaſt expenſive of 
all methods of improvement. To drop a ſced into the ground 
can coſt nothing, and the trouble is not great of protecting 
the young plant, till it is out of danger; though it muſt be 


allowed to have ſome difficulty in places like theſe, where 


" have neither wood for paliſades, nor thorns for 
edges. 1 3 "et: | "<1, 
r way was over the Firth of Tay, where, though the 


water was not wide, we paid four ſhillings for ferrying the 


chaiſe. In Srotland the neceſſaries of life are eaſily procur- 
ed, but ſuperfluities and elegancies are of the ſame price at 


leaſt as in England, and therefore may be conſidered as ' 


much dearer. __ 


We ſtopped a while at Dundee, where I remember nothing 


remarkable, and mounting our chaiſe again, came about the 
cloſe of the day to Aberbrothick. FH e ha 


The monaſtery of Aberbrothict is of great renown in the 


hiſtory of Scotland. Its ruins afford ample teſtimony of its 
ancient magnificence : its extent might, I ſuppoſe, eaſily 
be found by following the walls among the graſs and weeds, 


and its height is known by ſome parts yet ſtanding. The 


arch of one of the gates is entire, and of another only ſo 


far dilapidated as to diverlify the appearance, A ſquare 


apartment of great loftineſs is yet ſtanding ; its uſe I could 
not conjecture, as its elevation was very diſproportionate to 


its area. Two corner towers particularly attracted our at- 


tention. Mr. Boſwell, whoſe inquiſitiveneſs is ſeconded by 
great activity, ſcrambled in at a high window, but found 


Ze 2 | | the 
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the ſtairs within broken, and could not reach the top. Of 
the other tower we were told that the inhabitants ſometime) 
climbed it, but we did not immediately diſcern the entrance, 
and as the night was gathering upon us, thought proper to 
deſiſt. Men ſkilled in — might do what we did 
not attempt: they, might probably form an exact ground - 
plot of this venerable edifice. They may from ſome parts 
yet ſtanding conjecture its general form, and perhaps by 
comparing it with other buildings of the ſame kind and the 
ſame age, attain an idea very near to truth. I ſhould ſcarce- 
TR regretted my 3 had it afforded nothing more 


MONTROS E. 


Leaving theſe fragments of magnificence, we travelled 
on to Montroſe, which- we ſurveyed in the morning, and 
found it well built, airy, and clean. *The-town-houſe is a 
handſome fabrick with a portico. We then went to view the 
"Engliſh chapel, and found a ſmall church, elean to a degree 
unknown. in any other part of Scotland, with commodi- 
ous galleries, and what was yet leſs expected, with an 

an. 757 £ 5 
Fi our inn we did not find a reception ſuch as we thought 
8 to the commerical opulence of the place; but 
Mr. Beſwell deſired me to obſerve that the innkeeper was 
an a and I then defended him as well as I 

could. Nel air: | RO 
When I had proceeded thus far, I had opportunities of 
obſerving what " had never heard, that there were many 
beggars in Scotland. In Edinburgh the proportion is, I think, 
not leſs than in London, and. in the ſmaller places it is far 
eater than in Engliſh towns of the ſame extent. It mult, 
ever, be allowed, that they are not importunate, nor 
clamorous. They ſolicit filently, or very modeſtly, and 
therefore, though their behaviour may ſtrike with more 

force the heart of a ſtranger, they are certainly in 4 
of miſſing the attention of their countrymen. ovelty Y 
always ſome power; an accuſtomed mode of begging ex- 

. Cites an unaccuſtomed degree of pity. But the force of no- 
velty is by its own nature ſooh at an end; the efficacy of 
outcry and perſeverance is permanent and certain. 


#4 


nd 
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The road from Montroſe exhibited a continuation of the 
ſame appearances. The country is ſtill naked, the hedges 
are of ſtone, and the fields ſo generally plowed, that it is hard 
to imagine where graſs is found for the horſes that till them. 
The harveſt, which was almoſt ripe, appeared very plen- 
tiful. | oa eG be 

Early in the afternoon Mr. Beſwell obſerved that we were 
at no great diſtance from the houſe of lord Mornboddo. The 
magnetiſm of his converſation eaſily drew us out of our 
way, and the entertainment which we received would haye 
been a ſufficient recompence for a much greater devia- 
tion. 9 8 . 

The roads beyond Edinburgh, as they are leſs frequented, 
muſt be expected to grow gradually rougher; but they were 
hitherto by no means incommodious. We travelled on with 
the gentle pace of a Scotch driver, who having no rivals in 
expedition, neither gives himſelf nor his korfes 3 
trouble. We did not affect the impatience we did not feel, 
but were ſatisfied with the company of each other as well 
riding in the chaiſe, as ſitting at an inn. The night and 
the day are equally ſolitary and equally ſafe; for where 
there are ſo few travellers, why ſhould there be robbers ? 


ABEPDESE M. 


We came ſomewhat late to Aberdeen, and found the inn ſo 


full, that we had ſome difficulty in obtaining admiſſion, til?! 


Mr. Bofavell made himſelf known: his name overpowered 
all objection, and we found a very good houſe and civil 
treatment. | , 
I received the next day a very kind letter from Sir Alexan- 
der Gordon, whom I had formerly known in London, and, 
after a ceſſation of all intercourſe for near twenty years, met 
here profeſſor of phyſick in the King's College. Such unex- 
pected renewals of acquaintance may be numbered among 
the moſt pleaſing incidents of life, | Es "8 
The — hep one profeſſor ſoon procured me the 
notice of the reſt, and I did not want any token of regard, - 
being conducted wherever there was any thing which 1 de- 
fired to ſee, and entertained at once with the novelty. of 
the place, and the kindneſs of communication. 
To write of the cities of our own ifland with the folemni- 
ty of geographical deſcription, as if we had been caſt upon * 
| | 1 new 
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newly diſcovered coaſt, has the appearance of a very frivo- 
lous oſtentation; yet as Scotland is little known to the greater 
part of thoſe who may read theſe obſervations, it is not ſy. 
perfluous to relate, that under the name of Aberdeen are 
compriſed two towns, ſtanding about a mile diſtant from 
_ other, but governed, I think by the ſame magj. 
Lrates. , 24 
Old Aberdeen is tlie ancient epiſcopal city, in which ape 
till to be ſeen the remains of the cathedral. It has the ap- 
pearance of a town in decay, having been ſituated, in times 
when commerce was yet unſtudied, with very little atten- 
tion to the commodities of the harbour. | 
New Aberdeen has all the buſtle of proſperous trade, and 
all the ſhow of increaſing opulence. It is built by the water- 
fide. The houſes are large and lofty, and the ſtreets ſpaci- 
ous and clean. - They build almoſt wholly with the granite 
uſed in the new pavement of the ſtreets of London, which is 
well known not to want hardneſs, yet they ſhape it eaſily, 
It is beautiful, and muſt be very laſting. ) OS 
What particular parts'of commerce are chiefly exerciſed 
by the merchants of Aberdeen, I have not enquired. The 
manufacture which forces itſelf upon a ſtranger's eye is that 
of knit-ſtockings, on which the women of the lower claſs 
are viſibly employed. | 
In each of theſe towns there is a college, or in ſtrifter 
language, an univerſity ; for in both there are profeſſors of 
the ſame parts of learning, and the colleges hold their ſeſ- 
ſions and confer degrees ſeparately, with total indepen- 


dence of one on the other. 


In Old Aberdeen ſtands the King's College, of which the 
firſt preſident was Hector Boece, or Boethius, who may be 
juſtly reverenced as one of the revivers of elegant learning. 

n he ſtudied at Paris, he was acquainted with Eraſmus, 
who afterwards gave him a publick teſtimony of his eſteem, 
by inſcribing to him a catalogue of his works. 'The ſtyle 
of Boethius, though, perhaps, not always rigorouſly pure, is 
formed with great diligence upon ancient models, and wholly 
uninfected with monaſtick barbarity. His hiſtory is written 

with elegance and vigour, but his fabulouſneſs and credulity 
are juſtly blamed, His fabulouſneſs, if he was the author 
of the fictions, is a fault for which no apology can be made; 
but his credulity may be excuſed in an age when all men 
were credulous. Learning was then riſing on the world; 
but ages ſo long accuſtomed to darkneſs, were too much __ 
| Z 
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zled with its light to ſee any thing diſtinctly. The firſt | 
race of ſcholars in the fifteenth century, and ſome time 
after, were, for the moſt part, learning to ſpeak, rather 
than to think, and were therefore more ſtudious of elegance 
than of truth. The contemporaries of Boethius thought it 
ſufficient to know what the ancients. had delivered. The ex- 
amination of tenets and of facts was reſerved for another 
generation. Fins eee ef Fs 

Boethius, as preſident of the univerſity, enjoyed a revenue 
of forty Scottiſh marks, about two pounds four ſhillings and 
ſix· pence of {terling money. In the preſent age of trade and 
taxes, it is difficult even for the imagination ſo to raiſe the 
value of money, or ſo to diminiſh the demands of life as to 
ſuppoſe four and forty ſhillings a year an honourable ſtipend; 
yet it was probably equal, not my to the'needs, but to the . 
rank of Boethius. The wealth of England was undoubt- 
edly to that of Scotland more than five to one, and it is 
known that Henry the Eighth, among whole ſaults avarice 
was never reckoned, granted to Roger A/cham, as a reward 
of his learning, a penſion of ten pounds a year. 


: 


The other, called the Mari/chal College, is in the new 
town. The hall is large and well lighted. One of its orna- 
ments is the picture of Arthur Jobnſan, who was principal 
of the college, and who holds among the Latin poets of 

Scotland the next place to the elegant Buchanan. 

In the library I was ſhewn ſome curioſities; a Hebrew 
manuſcript of exquiſite penmanſhip, and a Latin tranſlation 
of Ariſtotle's Politicks by Leonardus Aretinus, written in the 
Roman character with nicety and beauty, which as the art 
of printing has made them no longer neceſſary, are not now 
to be found. This was one of the ' lateſt performances of 
the tranſcribers, for. Aretinus died but about twenty years 
before typography was invented. This verſion has been 
printed, and may be found in libraries, but is little read; 
for the ſame books have been ſince tranſlated both by #z#s- 
rius and Lambinus, who lived in an age more cultivated, but 
perhaps owed in part to Aretinus that they were able to ex- 
cel him. Much is due to thoſe who firſt broke the way to 
knowledge, and left only to their ſuccefſors the, taſk of 
ſmoothing it. 5 „ 1 5 | 
In both theſe colleges the methods of inſtruction are 
nearly the ſame; the lectures differing only by the acci- 
dental difference of diligence, or * in the profeſſors. 
The ſtudents wear ſcarlet gowns, and the profeſſors IS 
| | P whic 
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which is, I believe, the academical dreſs in all the Scorrifþ 
univerſities, except that of Zdinburgh, where the ſcholars 
are not diſtinguithed by any particular habit. In the King's 
College there is kept a publick table, but the ſcholars of the 
| Mariſchal College are boarded in the town. The expence of 
living is here, according to the information that I could 
obtain, ſomewhat more than at St. Andrews. TH 
The courſe of education is extended to four years, at the 
end of which thoſe who take a degree, who are not many, 
become maſters of arts, and whoever is a maſter may, if he 
pleaſes, immediately commence doctor. The title of doc- 
tor, however, was for a conſiderable time beſtowed only on 
phyſicians. The advocates are examined and wpiroreld by 
their own body; the miniſters were not ambitious of titles, 
or were afraid of being cenſured for ambition; and the 
doctorate in every faculty was commonly given or ſold into 
other countries. The miniſters are now reconciled to diſ- 
tinction, and as it muſt always happen that ſome will excel 
others, have thought graduation a proper teſtimony of un- 
common abilities or acquiſitions. - | 9 55 | 
© © The indiſcriminate collation of degrees has juſtly taken 
away that reſpect which they originally claimed as ſtamps, 
by which the literary value of men 4 diſtinguiſhed was 
authoritatively denoted, That academical honours, or any 
others, ſhould be conferred with exact proportion to merit, 
is. more than human judgment or human integrity have 
given reaſon to — Perhaps degrees in univerſities 
cannot be better adjuſted by any general rule than by the 
length of time paſſed in the publick profeſſion of learning. 
An Engliſh or Iriſb doctorate cannot be obtained by a very 
young man, and it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, what is like- 
wiſe by experience commonly found true, that he who is 
by age qualified to be a doctor, has in ſo much time gained 

— ſufficient not to diſgrace the title, or wit ſufficient 
not to deſire it. | E | ; 

The S:otch univerſities hold but one term or ſeſſion in the 
year. Thatof S7. Andrews continues eight months, that of 
| — only five, from the firſt of November to the firſt of 

Eg 2 ok 
In Aberdeen there is an Engliſh chapel, in which the con- 
ation was numerous and ſplendid. The form of pub- 
ick worſhip uſed by the church of England is in Scotland 
legally practiſed in licenſed _ ſerved by clexrgymen of 
Elis or Iriſh ordination, and by tacit conmvance _ 
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permitted in ſeparate congregations, ſupplied with miniſters 
by the ſucceſſors of the biſhops who were deprived at the 
evolution. | | TO wet ; 6 
We came to Aberdeen on N Auguft 21. On Monday | 
we were invited into the town-hall, where I had the free- 
dom of the city given me by the Lord Provoſt. The honour 
conferred had ll the | decorations that politeneſs could add, 
and what I am afraid I ſhould not have had to ſay of anf 
city ſouth of the Tweed, I found no petty officer bowing for 
a fee. | 
The parchment containing the record of admiſſion is, with 
the ſeal appending, faſtened to a ribband, and worn for 
one day by the new citizen in his hat, 
By a lady who ſaw us at the chapel, the earl of Erro/ was 
informed of our arrival, and we had the honour of an invi- 
tation to his ſeat, called Slanes Caſtle, as I am told, im- 
properly, from the caſtle of that name, which once ſtood. at 
2 place not far diſtant. ON mee itt 
The road beyond Aberdeen grew more ſtony, and conti- 
nued equally naked of all vegetable decoration. We tra- 
velled over a tract of ground near the ſea, which not long 
ago, ſuffered a very uncommon and unexpected calamity. 
The ſand of the ſhore-was raiſed by a tempeſt in ſuch quan- 
tities, and carried to ſuch a diſtance, that an eſtate was 
overwhelmed and loſt. Such and. ſo hopeleſs was the bar- 
renneſs ſuperinduced, that the owner, when he was re- 
3 to pay the uſual tax, deſired rather to reſign the 
ground. Feen AD AR 


SLANES CASTLE. THE BULLER OF BUCHAN. . 


We came in the afternoon to S/anes Caſtle, built upon 
the margin of the ſea, ſo that the walls of one of the towers 
ſeem oddly a continuation of a perpendicular rock, the foot 
of which is beaten by the waves. To walk round the houſe 
ſeemed impracticable. From the windows the eye wanders 
over the ſea that ſeparates Scotland from Norway, and when 

the winds beat with violence, muſt enjoy all the terrifick 

grandeur of the tempeſtuous ocean. [ yould not for my. 
amuſement 2 for a ſtorm 15 but as * F 1 0 
or not, will ſometimes „ I ma „without 
violation of humanity, that T ſhould willingly look out 
upon them from Slanes Caſtle, _ „ 
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When we were about to take our leave, our departure 
was prohibited by the counteſs till we ſhould have ſeen two 
places — the coaſt, which ſhe rightly conſidered as worth 
of curioſity, Dun Buy, and the Buller of Buchan, to whic 
Mr. Boyd very kindly conducted us. | 1 
Dun Buy, which in Erſe is ſaid to ſignify the Telloꝛu-Rocl, 
is a double protuberance of ſtone, open to the main ſea on 
one ſide, and parted from the land by a very narrow channel 
on the other. It has its name and its colour from the dung 
of innumerable ſea-fowls, which in the ſpring chuſe this 
place as convenient for'incubation, and have their. eggs and 
their young taken in great abundance. One of the birds 
that frequent this rock has, as we were told, its body not 
larger than a duck's, and yet lays eggs as large as thoſe of a 
gooſe, This bird is by the inhabitants named a Coor. That 
which is called Caat in England, is here a Cooter. | 
Upon theſe rocks there was nothing that could long de- 
tain attention, and we ſoon turned gur eyes to the Buller, 
or Bouilloir of Buchan, which no man can ſee with indiffer- 
ence, who has either ſenſe of danger, or delight in rarity. 
It is a rock perpendicularly tubulated, united on one, fide 
with a high ſhore, and on the other riſing ſteep to a great 
height, above the main ſea. The top is open, from which 
may be ſeen a dark gulf of water which flows into the ca- 
vity, through a breach made in the lower part of the in- 
clofing rock. It has the appearance of a vaſt well bordered 
with a wall. 'The edge of the Buller, is not wide, and to 
thoſe that walk round, appears very narrow. He that ven- 
tures to look downward ſees, that if his foot ſhould flip, he 
muſt fall from his dreadful elevation upon ſtones on one 
fide, or into the water on the other. We however wen 
and were glad when the circuit was complete. 
When we came down to the ſea, we ſaw ſome boats, and 
rowers, and reſolved to explore the Buller, at the bottom. 
We entered the arch, which the water had made, and found 
ourſelves in a place, which though we could not think our- 
ſelves in danger, we could ſcarcely ſurvey without ſome recoil 
of the mind. The baſon in which we floated was nearly circu- 
lar, perhaps thirty yards in diameter. We were incloſed 
by a natural wall, riſing ſteep on every fide to a height which 
produced the idea of inſurmountable confinement. The 
interception of all lateral light cauſed a diſmal gloom. Round 
us was a perpendicular rock, above us the diſtant . — 
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below an unknown profundity of water. If I had any ma- 
lice againſt a walking ſpirit, inſtead of laying him in 
the Loser I would condemn him to reſide in the Buller 
Buchan. 5 3 MES, 
But terror without danger is only one of the ſports of 
fancy, a voluntary agitation of the mind that is permitted no 
longer than it pleaſes. We were ſoon at leiſure to examine 
the place with minute inſpection, and found many cavities 
which, as the watermen told us, went backward to a depth 
which they had never explored. Their extent we had not 
time to try; they are ſaid to ſerve different purpoſes.. Ladies 
come hither ſometimes in the ſummer with collations, 
and ſmugglers make them ſtorehouſes for clanleſtine mer- 
chandiſe. It is hardly to be doubted but the pirates of an- 
cient times often uſed them as magazines of arms, or repo- 
ſtories of plunder. 1 r | 
To the little veilels uſed by the northern rowers, the Buller - 
may have ſerved as a ſhelter from ſtorms, and perhaps as a 
retreat from enemies ; the entrance might have been ſtopped, 
or guarded with little difficulty, and though the veſſels that 
were ſtationed within would have been battered with ſtones 
ſhowered on them from above, yet the crews would have 
lain ſafe in the caverns. . e, | 5 
Next morning we continued our journey, pleaſed with 
our reception at Slanes Caftle, of which we had now leiſure 
to recount the grandeur and the elegance; for our way af- 
forded us few topicks of converſation. The ground was 
neither uncultivated nor unfruitful; but it was {till all arable. 
Of flocks or herds there was no appearance. I had now 
travelled two hundred miles in Scotland, and ſeen only one 
tree not younger than myſelf. 


B A M F F. 


We dined this day at the houſe of Mr. Frazer of Streich- 
ton, who ſhewed us in his grounds ſome ſtones, yet ſtanding. 
of a druidical circle, and what I began to think more worthy 
of notice, ſome foreſt trees of full growth.  —_ J 


At night we came to Bamf, where I remember nothing 


that particularly claimed my attention. The ancient towns 


of Scotland have generally an appearance unuſual to Zygli/h- 
men. The houſes, whether great or ſmall, are for the moſt 

art built of ſtones. Their ends are now and then next the 
ects, and the entrance into them is very often by a Might 


/ 
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of ſteps, which reaches up to the ſecond ſtory ; the floor 
which is level with the ground being entered only by ſtairs 
deſcending within the houſe, 838 
The art of joining ſquares of glaſs with lead is little uſed 
in Scotland, and in ſome places is totally forgotten. The 
frames of their windows are all of w They are more 
frugal of their glaſs than the Engliſb, and will often, in 
houſes not otherwiſe mean, compoſe a ſquare of two pieces, 
not joining like cracked glaſs, but with one edge laid per- 
haps half an inch over the other. Their windows do not 
move upon hinges, but are puſhed up and drawn down in 
grooves, yet they are ſeldom accommodated with weights 
and pullies. He that would have his window open. muſt 
hold it with his hand, unleſs what may be ſometimes found 
among good contrivers, there be a nail which he may ſtick 
into a hole, to keep it from falling. eat | 
What cannot be done without ſome uncommon trouble or 
particular expedient, will not often be done at all. The in- 
commodiouſneſs of the Scotch windows keeps them very. 
cloſely ſhut. The neceſſity of ventilating human habitations 
has not yet been found by our northern neighbours; and even 
in houſes well built, and elegantly furniſhed, a ſtranger may, 
be ſometimes forgiven, if he allows himſelf to wiſh for freſh 
Theſe diminutive obſervations ſeem to take away ſome- 
thing from the dignity of writing, and therefore are never 
communicated but with heſitation, and a little fear of abaſe- 
ment and contempt. But it muſt be remembered, that life 
conſiſts not of a ſeries of illuſtrious actions, or elegant en- 
joyments ; the greater part of our time paſſes in compliance 
with neceſſities, in the performance of daily duties, in the 
removal of ſmall inconveniencies, in the procurement of 
tty pleaſures z and we are well or ill at eaſe, as the main 
ream of life glides on ſmoothly, or is ruffled by ſmall obſta- 


cles and frequent interruption. The true ſtate of every 


nation is the ſtate of common life. The manners of a 
people are not to be found in the ſchools of learning, or the 
palaces of greatneſs, where the national character is obſcured 
or obliterated by travel or inſtruction, by philoſophy or va- 
nity; nor is publick happineſs to be eſtimated by the aſſem- 
blies of the gay, or the banquets of the rich. The great 
maſs of nations is neither rich nor gay: they whoſe aggre- 
gate conſtitutes the people, are found in the ſtreets and the 
villages, in the ſhops and farms ; and from them Oy 
8 | cConſidered, 
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conſidered, muſt the meaſure of general proſperity be taken. 
As they approach to delicacy, à nation 1s refined; as their 
conveniencies are multiplied, a nation, at leaſt a commercial 
nation, muſt be denominated wealthy.  _ | 
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Finding nothing to detain us at-Bomf, we ſet out in the 
morning, and having breakfaſted at Cullen, about noon 
came to Elgin, where, in the inn that we ſuppoſed the beſt, 
a dinner was ſet before us, which we could not eat. This 
was the firſt time, and except one, the laſt, that I found 
any reaſon to complain of a ScorziſÞ table; and ſuch difap- 
pointments, I ſuppoſe, muſt be expected in every country, 
where there is no great frequency of travellers. 
The ruins of the cathedral of EJgin afforded us another 
proof of the waſte of reformation. There is c yet re- 
maining to ſhew, that it was once magnificent. Its whole 
plot is eaſily traced. On the north fide of the choir, the 
chapter houſe, which is roofed 51 an arch of ſtone, re- 
mains r g ; and onthe ſouth fide, another —.— 2 
ing which we could not enter, is preferved by the care of 
te family of Gerdon ; but the body of the cache is a maſs 15 
of fra t. „arne wege D in enn. 
A —— was here put into dur hands, which deduced 
from ſufficient authorities the hiſtory, of this venerable ruin. 
The church of EA gin had, in the inteſtine tumults of the 
barbarous ages, been laid wafte by the irruption of a high- 
land chief, whom the biſhop had offended; but it was gradu- 
- reſtored to the ſtate of which the traces may be now 
diſcerned, and was at laſt not deſtroyed by the tumultuous 
violence of Knox, but more ſhamefully ſuffered to dilapidate 
by deliberate robbery and frigid indifference. There is ill 
extant, in the books of the council, an order, of which I 
cannot remember the date, but which. was doubtleſs iued 


after the reformation, directing that the lead, which cov rs 


the two cathedrals of Elgin and Aberdeen, ſhall be taken 
away, and.converted into money for the ſupport of the army. 
A Scotch 2 in thaſe times very cheaply kept ; yet the 
lead of two churches muſt have born ſo ſmall à proportion 
to any military expence, that it, is hard not to believe the 
reaſon ed to be merely pqpular, and the money in- 
tended for ſome private purſe. The n 14 f 
| | ed ; 


length of road nothing but heath; yet at Fochabars, a feat 
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obeyed; the two churches were ſtripped, and the lead was 


ſhipped to be ſold in Holland. I hope every reader will re- 
joice that this cargo of ſacrilege was loſt at ſe. 5 1 
Let us not however make too much haſte to deſpiſe our N 
neighbours. Our own cathedrals are mouldering by unre, | 
garded dilapidation. It ſeems to be part of the deſpicable 
philoſophy of the time to deſpiſe monuments of ſacred mag- 
nificence,. and we are in danger of doing that deliberately, 
which the Scots did not do but in the unſettled ſtate. of an 


imperfect conſtitution. nds ag Ws 
Thoſe who had once uncovered the cathedrals never 
wiſhed to cover them again; and being thus made uſeleſs, 
they were firſt neglected, and perhaps as the ſtone was 
wanted, afterwards demoliſhed. l. 
Elgin ſeems a place of little trade, and thinly inhabited. 
The epiſcopal cities of Scotland, I believe generally fell with 
their churches, though ſome of them have ſince recovered 
by a ſituation convenient for commerce. Thus Glaſgow, 
though it has no longer an archbiſhop, has riſen beyond its 
original ſtate by the opulence of its traders; and Aberdeen, 
though its ancient ſtock had decayed, flouriſhes by a new 
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ſhoot in another place. 


In the chief ſtreet of Elgin, the houſes jut over the loweſt 
ſtory, like the old buildings of timber in London, but with 
eater prominence ; ſo that there is ſometimes a walk for 
a conſiderable length under a, cloiſter, or portico, which is 
now indeed frequently broken, becauſe the new houſes have 
another form, but ſeems to-have been uniformly continued 
in the old city. bed node tor duds bad 
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' FORES. CALDER FORT GEORGE." 


We went forwards the ſame day to Forer, the town to 
which Macbeth was travelling, when he met the weird ſiſ- 
ters in his way. This to an Eng//hman is claſſick ground. 
Our imaginations were heated, 'and our thoughts recalled 
to heron nnd ooo rind nn 
Me had now a prelude to the Highlands. We began to 
leave fertility and culture behind us, and ſaw for a great 


aging to the duke of Gordon, there is an orchard, which 
in Scotland T had never ſeen before, with ſome timber trees, 


and a plantation of oaks. 24 
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At Fores we found good accommodation, but nothing g 


worthy of particular remark, and next morning entered 
upon the road on which Macbeth heard the fatal prediction; 
but we travelled on not interrupted by promiſes of king- 
doms, and came to Nairn, a royal burgh, which, if once it 


flouriſhed, is now in a ſtate of miſerable decay; butT know 


not whether its chief annual magiſtrate has not ſtill the title 
CL —ñf;-¼ mn a ges 

At Nairn we may fix the verge of the Highlands; for 
here I firſt ſaw peat fires, and firſt heard the Er/e language. 
We had no motive to ſtay longer than to breakfaſt, and. 


4 y * 


went forward to the houſe of Mr. Macaulay, the miniſter 
who publiſhed an account of St. K:/da, and 2 his direction 
viſited Calder Caſtle, from which Macbeth drew his d 
title. It has been formerly a place of ſtrength. The draw+ 


"0 


bridge is ſtill to be ſeen, but the moat is now dry. The 
tower is very. ancient. Its walls are of great thickneſs, 
arched on the top with ſtone, and ſurrounded with bat- 
tlements. ' The reſt of the houſe is later, though far from 
modern. i "2 es; oor Ty 2g 
We were favoured by a gentleman, who lives in the 
caſtle, with a letter to one of the officers at Fort George, 
which being the moſt regular fortification in the iſland, well 
deſerves the notice of a traveller, who has never trayelled 
before. We went thither next Gf, found a very kind xe- 
ception, were led round the works by a gentleman, who 
explained the uſe of every part, and entertained by Sir 
Eyre Coote, the governor, with ſuch elegance of converſati- 
on as left us no attention to the delicacies of his table. 
Of Fort George I ſhall not attempt to. give any account. I 
cannot delineate it ſcientifically, and a looſe and popular de- 
ſcription is of uſe only when the imagination is to be amuſed. 
There was every where an appearance of the utmoſt neat- 
.neſs and regularity. But my ſuffrage is of little value, be- 
cauſe this and Fort Auguſus are the only garriſons that I 
, / 'Þ A 1 
We did not regret the time ſpent at the fort, though 
in conſequence of out delay we came ſomewhat late to 
Inverneſs, the town which may roperly be called the capi- 
tal of the Highlands. Hither 4 inhabitants of the inland 
parts come to be ſupplied with what they cannot make for 
themſelyes :, hither the young nymphs of the mountains 3 
ys | 1 7 8 75 [ | 214 1 IS * 


*. 
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vallies are ſent for education, and as far as my obſervation 
has reached, are not ſent in vain. - 15 ho - 


a | 
INVERNESS 


Inverneſs was the laſt place which had a regular communi. 
cation by high roads with the ſouthern counties. All the 
ways beyond it have, I believe, been made by the ſoldiers in 
this century. At Inverneſs therefore” Cromwell, when he 
ſubdued Scorlarnd, ſtationed a garriſon, as at the bounda 
of the Highlands. The ſoldiers ſeem to have incorpora 
afterwards with the inhabitants, and to have peopled the 
Er with an Engliſh race; for the language of. this town 
been long conſidered as peculiarly elegant. 
Here is a caſtle, called the caſtle of Mala, the walls 
of which are yet ſtanding. It was no very capacious edi- 
fice, but ſtands upon a rock ſo high and ſteep, that I think 
it was once not acceſſible, but by the help of ladders, or a 
| bridge. Over againſt it, on another hill, was a fort built 
rom nell, now totally demoliſhed ; for no faction of 
Scotland loved the name of Cromwell, or had any deſire to 
continue his memory. _ 3 2 YR 
_ Yet what the Romans did to other nations, was in a great. 
degree done by Cromwell to the Scots ; he civilized them by 
conqueſt, and introduced by uſeful violence 'the arts 
pw 1 was told at Aberdeen, that the le Tea 
m CromwelPs ſoldiers to make ſhoes and to plant kail. 
How they lived without kail, it is not eaſy to guels ; they 
cultivate hardly any other plant for common tables, and 
when they had not kail they probably bad nothing. The 
numbers that go barefoot are ſtill ſufficient to ſhow that 
| ſhoes may be ſpared ; they are not yet conſidered as, neceſ- 
ſaries of life; or tall boys, not otherwiſe meanly dreſſed, 
run without them in the ſtreets; and in the | iſlands. the 
ſons of gentlemen paſs ſeveral of their firſt years with 
I know not whether it be not peculiar to the Scots to have 
attained, the liberal, without the manual arts, to have cx 
celled in ornamental knowledge, and to have. wthted not 
only the elegancies, but the conveniencies of common life. 
Literature ſoon after its revival found its way to Scotland, 
and from the middle of the fixteenth century, almoſt to the 
middle of the ſeventeenth, the politer ſtudies were 2 
5  Ugently 
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ligently purſued. -/ The: Luis poetry: of. Dulicia" Fat 
Scotorum would have done honour ta ation; at 
till the publication of May's ry ens ie Bagh had pa 
little to oppoſe, CG. 4 ; 
Yet men thus ingenious and. ing e were content to A 
hre in total ignorancm of the: trades by! Which buen wants. 
re ſupplicd, and 10 ſupply them bythe; groſſeſt means 
Till the: Union made them acquai anner 
222 their lands was unſkälful, and their thick 
life unformed ; their tables were. coarſe as the ſeaſta 
Efeimeaun,' and their bande arne. the: cottages of Hot 
| mots. 1 Ye at: or tarts 4 is non 34 tes 
Since they .haye: ee condition was capibla 
of improvement, theit progrets in uſchul knowledge: 
and uniform. What remains to be done they ; 
quickly do, and then wonder, like me, why that — 2 — | 
2 and ſo eaſy was ſo long delayed. Bufithey-- 
muſt be for ever content to owe to the Engl; chat elegance 3 
and culture, F rHyeotiend ater = 
haps.the gl might have owed to them. ee | - 
Here the appearance of life began to alter bed - 
few womens with plaids at Mberdeen:;1/but at Inverneſt the = 
Highland manners are common. There is I think. a kith, _ 
in which only the Est is uſad. There is bbawilt 
- Engliſh chapel, but meanly built, where on Sunday ur i 
a very decent congregation. ne 257 er * Rog. 
\ to bid farewell to the kerle 
and to enter a country upon whieh perhaps ne when 
r. — — eee 
N and vr were 
of ounſebres, e led thoets merely that we 
ave one day longer the indulgence of a carriage, 
uerneſt therefore ve procured three horſes for gut 
e e ry mapa You emer Terr which 
was no very heavy load. We found: in the courſe: of our. 
—_— urney the convenience of having diſencumbered ourſelves, 
y laying abde whatever we could-fpare 3. for it 2 977 
be imagined without experience, how in climbing _—_ 
and treading bogs, and: winding through narmow and. ob- 
— paſſages, a little bulk will hinder, and à line 
weight will burden; or how. often; a man that has \pleaſed 
-bimſelf at home en 7 e ep in e 
N downs Our OTIS LEE E 1 
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of "drkries . be coment 10 Jenks: Aan, him 
Car > & «fi W 4 1 eb USO EC 4. way [3601 5119 . 173 7 
HENS I) 10462 W.. 8 8. lo en Wu 
01 PSI. IT%'s E A 2513 nen iv 1 
We took two Highlatiders to run beſide us, partly to ſhew 
— and partly to take back from the ſea- ide the 
| which they were the owners. One of them was a 
pores great Ifeclinefslarid activity, of whom his companion 
faidz'that he would tire any horſe” in Inverneſs: Both of 
them were — -handed. | Civility ; ſeems” p 
of the national character of Highlanders. Every 
is a monarch; and politeneſs, the natural 


ef y 
gr — is diffuſed from the laird through the whole 


But they are not commonly dextrous: their narrow - 
ol of life cotifines them to a few operations, and they are 
accuſtomed. w. ter little wane more than ts: remove 


them. 2 7 4 22-07 1 05 OSHA 

We mounted our eee de the boenth-eichth of Ap, 
and directed our to conduct us to Fort Augustus. It 
is built at the of Lough Neſs, of which: — dds 


at the outlet. The way between them has been cut by the 
— — — a rock, 
eee end eractneſa, near -Water- 
© Moſt of this day's La The day 
chough is dr journey apr pu" The © 
country, if I had; not ſeen” the Peak, would have been 
wholly new. We went upon a ſurface ſo hard. and level, 
that we had little care to hold the bridle, and were therefore 
at full leiſure for contemplation. On the left were high and 
ſteepy rocks ' ſhaded with birch, the native of the 
north, and covered with fern or heath. On the right the 
Umpid waters of Lough Nef 2 their bank, and 
waving their furface 33 — agitation. Beyond them 
vere rocks ſometimes covered —— verdure, and ſometimes 
towering in —— nakedneſs. Now and then we eſpied a 
little corn- field, which. ſerved hed pos jones more. ftrongly the 
e Po "$84 
Neſs is -four-miles-long; and 

7b > two. 2 It is chants. on that 
Boethius, in his deſcription of Scotland, gives it twelve 
miles of breadth. W hiſtorians or ex- 
Hibit falſe accounts of places far diſtant, they may be 
"es becauſe they can tell but what, they are _ 
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and that their accounts exceed the truth may be juſtly ſups ws 


poſed becauſe moſt men exaggerate to others, if not to 
themſelves: but Baerbius lived at no great diſtanee 3 if he 
never ſaw the lake, he muſt have been very incurious, and 
if be had ſeen it, nnen 


tations. N i 16005542008 r u 5 
Lough: Neſs, eee e een e e is a rey be 
markable diffuſion of water without-iſlands. It fills 
hollow between two . ridges of: high rocks, being rapped 
partly by the torrents which fall into it on either fide, and 
partly, ag is ſuppoſed, by ſprings at the bottom. Its nter 
is remarkably clear and pleafant, and is imagined by the na- 
tives to he medieinal. We were told that it is in ſome 
places a hundred and forty fathom deep, a profundity ſcarcely 
credible, -and-which: probably thoſe that relate it _ never 
| lounded-; Its aſh are inlined 5 — and pikeQ. Ni | 
It was ſaid at Fort that Lough Noſe is open in 
the hardeſt winters, —— a labe-vot far from it is covered 
with ice. In * ey exceptions from the courſe of 
nature, the Grft om: in, e e 
ſtated. That which is ſtrange is delightful; and a pleaſing 
error is not willingly detected. Accuracy of narration is 


not very common, and there are few ſo rigidly philoſophi- 


cal, as not to repreſent as perpetual, what is only frequent, 
or as conſtant; what is really caſual. If it be true that Lough 
Neſs never freezes, it is either ſheltered by its high banks 
from the cold blaſts, and expoſed only to thoſe winds which 
have more . to than congeal ; or it is kept in 
perpetual motion by the ruſn of ſtreams from the rocks that 
incloſe it. Its profundi 2 it ſhould be ſuch as is 
repreſented, can have in this exemption for 
though deep wells are not 7 becauſe their water is 
ſecluded from the external air, yet where a wide ſurface id 
expoſed to the full influence of a freeziug atmoſphere, 1 
know not why the depth ſhould keep it open. Natural phi⸗ 
loſophy is now one of the favourite ſtudies of the ScutHD,ο! 
nation, and E well deſerves to amen ex- 


amined. . 


The road on which we travelled, and Shich gray Abb 2 
ſource of entertainment, is made oy the rock, in the a 
rection of the lough, ſometimes by breaking off ee ä 
ances, and ſometimes by eutting the great — ſtone to 
a conſiderable fragments are piled in a looſe 


vall en either. ide, wich 1 at very ſhort 5 


.F f 2 : . ſpaces, | 
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6 \ 
ſpaces, to give a paiſuge to tlie wintry currents. Purt: of ig | 
is bordered · witli low trees, from which bur guides gathered © * 
nuts, and would have had the appearance of an Engiiſb lane; 
except that aw Zng/;f lane is always dirty. It hat 
been made with great labour, but has -this !advantage, chat 
it cannot, without equal labour, be broken uß. 
-, Within our fightthere were goats feeding or playing. 
mountains have red deer, but they came not-within-views 
and if what is ſaid of their vigilance and ſubtlety he true; 
they — , to that palm of wiſdom, wich che 
eaſtern philo , whom Alexander interrogated; 15 f 
tkoſe beuſti or live furtheſt from men. . 
Near the way, by the: water ſide, we eſpied a! cots 
tage. This was the er. hut that I had ſeen ; and 
as our buſineſs was with life and manners, wie were wil- 
ling to viſit it. Jo enter a habitation without leave ſeems 
to be not conſidered hete as rudeneſs or intruſion. The old 
kws of hoſpitality ſtill give this licence to a ſtrange. 
A hut is conſtructed with looſe ftones, ranged. for the 
moſt part with ſome tendency to citeularity. 18 mauſt be 
aced where the wind cannot act apon it withl violence, 
caufe it has no cement; and where the water will run 
eaſily away, becauſe it has no floor hut the naked 
The wall, which is commonly about fix feet high, deelines 
from the perpendicular a little inward. ' Such rafters as can 
be procured ate then. raiſed for a oof, and covered with 
beach, which makes a ſtrong and warm. thatch, kept from 
flying off by ropes of twiſted heath, of which the ends, 
reaching from the centre of the thateh to the top of the wall, 
are held firm by the weight of a large ſtono. No light is 
admitted but at the entrance, and gh a hole in che 
thatch, which gives vent to the ſmoak. This hole is not 
directly over the fire, left the rain ſhould extinguiſhi it; and 
the ſmoak therefore naturally fills tlie place before it eſcapes. 
Such is the general ſtructure of tie houſes in which-one of 
the nations, of chis opulent and powerful iſland has been 
hitherto content to live. Huts however are not more uni- 
form than palaces; and this which we were inſpecting was 
very far from one of the meaneſt, for it was divided into ſeve- 
ral apartments; and its inhabitants poſſeſſed ſuch property 
as a paſtoral pot might exalt into ri che. 
When we entered, we found an old-woman boiling goat's- 
fleſh in a kettle, She ſpoke little Eng/iſh, but we had in- 
terpreters at hand; and the was willing enough- a 


— 


, 


% 
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| her whole fyſtem of economy. She has five children, of 


thirteen, and her huſband, Who is eightey years old, were 


at work in the wood; Her two next ſons were gone 6 


Inverneſs to buy meal, by which oatmeal is always meant. 


Meal ſhe confidered as expenſive food, and told us, chat in 3 


ſpring 'when the goats gave milk, the children could live 
without it. Ihe is miſtreſs of fisty goats, and I ſaw many kids 
in an encloſure at the end of her houſe. She had alſo ſome 


xr Rin By the lake we ſaw. a potatoe - garden, and a ſmall | 


on which ſtood four ſhueks, containing each 


— .betiey,” She has all this from the labour 


of their on hands, and for what is neceſſary to be bought, 
her kids and her chickens are ſent to market. 
With the t Hough ah Lad. 
and drink whiſke She is religious, and thoug 
is four wle a, 3 eight Engliſb miles, ſhe. goes 
thither 5 ED gave her à ſhilling, and ſnt 
begged f i _ -che k orgy A pt A 11% map eot- 
E. 1 $15 mts 
„Wente eder Wane —.— General's Hug ſo ealled 
becauſe it was the teniporaty abode of Mde, while he fu- 
perintended the works upon the road. It is is now a houſe 
of entertainment for pa — W e _— it not inn 
ſtocked with proviſions. — © no ! 
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.. we-traiied- by bridan Wee 1 
* the celebrated Full of Fiers.: The country at the bridge 
ſtrikes the imagination with all the gloom and grandeur of 
Siberian ſolitude. The way makes à flexure; and the moun- 
tains, covered With trees, riſe at once on the left hand and 
in 2 — dur guides to ſhew us the 2 
and diſmounting clambered over very rugged crags, till 
began to with! that our: curiolity might have been gratifi 
with leſs trouble and danger. We came at laſt to a place 
where we cbuld overlook the river, and ſaw u channel torn, 


as it ſeems; through black piles of ſtone, by vieh the ſtreum 


is obſtructed and{broken, till it comes:to a-veryſteep deſcent, 


of ſuch dreadful. er that gn Ie nar" 
turn aſide dure. , ae He of 
10 q 00w #7 £8 lf — 405 Horn 5 +7 e 
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which none are yet — her. The eldeſt, a boy of 0 | 


rue/patoral hoſpitality, the aſked us to fit down 


A 2 


Was not 
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But we viſited the place at an unſeaſonable time, and 
found it n its dignity and terror. Nature never 
gives every thing at once- A long contiuance of dry 
Bt wh hind made the reſt of the way eaſy and a 
ful, deprived us of the pleaſure pe foain the F. 
Fieru. The river having now no water but what the rd 
ſupply, ſhewed us only 4 ſwift current, clear and ales 
fretting over the aſperities of the rocky bottom ; and we 
were left to exerciſe our thoughts, by endeavouri N. 
ceive the effect of a annel, ropgg or red 
mountains into — ex. . — 
narrow paſſage, exaſ 22 riſing in their way, and 
at laſt diſcharging all yon - olence of wage op 2 ren 
fall through the horrid chaſm. hp th 
The way on reg held: e deſcending enden | 
deelivity, bee without either ditt or dang e did 2 
arrive at Fort Augu/lus till it was late. 1 
between his father's merit and his own, is ſure of re | 
wherever he comes, ſent a ſervant before 40 beg ain 
and entertainment for that night, Mr. Trapaud, | a 
vernor, treated us with that courteſy which is ſo — 
connected with the military character. He came out 
meet us beyond the gates, and apologized that, at ſo late 
an hour, the” rules of a garriſon N view to 2 us ens 
, trance 5 the poſtern, Bl; 


— 


11 0 2 4 

In the motni kd the fort which i is aol Jef 
than that of St. e, and is ſaid to be commanded by 
the neighbouring hills.” It was not Jon ago taken by the 
ndert. But its Gtuation ſeems well choſen for plea- 
Cure, if not. for ſtrength; it ſtands at the head of the lake, 
| and, by a loop of f tous, eee ee 
eat convenience. * 0. N 
We were now to calotie Highlands 3 1 
cout, „and to content ourſelves with ſuch. accommodations, 
as 2 ſo little frequented could afford. The journey 
ormidable, for it was but of two' days, very un · 

equally divided, becauſe the onl only houſe here we could be 
tertained, was not further chan 2 third of the way. 

e ſoon came to a high hill, which we mounted by n mili · 
tary road, cyt/in traverles, ſo that as we went upon a higher 


ſtage, | 


% 
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ſtage," we ſaw the following us below-in 8 
direction. To make this way, dc rock has been heww to 
2 level with labour that might have broken che perſeverance 


of a Romanlegionm: © a een eee ba M . as: 
The e country arm dewuded of der wood, but the 
ſtumps both of oaks and firs; which are ſtill found, -ſhew 
that it has been once x foreſt" of large timber. I do not re- 
member that we ſaw any animals, but we were told that, 
in the mountains, there are dag . ner 
* 640): ies ee ed 518 7 
We did not perceive that mus mad ves polleſied —— „ 
man beings, except that once we ſaw a corn- field, in which. 
a lady was walking with ſome gentlemen. Their houſe was 
certainly at „eee "but ſo danared Mr 
not deſery it! * 3 have; wh Des, 
# " Paſlingion through-the dreneinaſb endes ws fads. 
8 eee working on the road, under 
the perintendence of a nt. — — how kind». 
ly we had been treated at garriſon, and as we were en. 
— benefit of their labours, begged leave to an 
"_ more — eee * l 0 4 E * 
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by 


"Early, in 25 afternoon, we came to Ach war” 
— of three huts, one of which is diſtinguiſhe 

a chimney, Here we W's to dine and lodge, and 
* through, the rſt room, that had 9 | 
into. another. lighted. by, a ſmall glaſs. window. The 
attended us with great civility, and told us, ; what, he 55 
give us to eat and drink. I found ſome. books on a. fh 
among which were a volume or more of Fridaus s 7:4 
nein. e atm 

This I mentioned as ſomething egg. and petecived 
that I did not pleaſs. him. I praiſed. the propriety. of bis 
language, and was anſwered that I noel 56. wonders, for he | 
a 5 it by grammar. 1 e eee ee n, 
| uent opportunities 9 Obier unnd 
wy 2 inction 2 ee 5 "Thoſe Al lan. 4 

＋ can ſpeak Hi, comm We wit 

few of the words, and little of the 175 eh A eee 
is diſtinguiſhed- Their language. ſeems to haye been learne 
4 105 17 er as m N * 4 FUR 1 
ba: . 
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thoſe who could give them gbod examples o accent and 
pronunciation. By theit Lowland neighbouts they would 
nat willingly be taught; for they have long conſidered them 
as a mean and degenerate race. Theſe prejudices are wear. 
g faſl away bat ſo much of them ſtill remains, that 
baſked a very learned miniſter in the iſlands, which 


they conſidered as their moſt ſav _—_ pot res 
#6: tbati liue neut the Lowlanids.” _—_ 15 | ” 
day, we. had: time. fuß 


As we came. hither early in the 
ficient to ſurvey the place. The houſe was built like athet 
huts of looſe ſtones,; bi the part in hich we dined and | 
was lined: with turf and wattled with twigs, which 
kept: the earth from falling. Near it was à garden of tur- 
nips-and a field of potatoes. It ſtands in a glen, or valley, 
—.— watered by a winding river. But this country, 
4 it may delight the gazer or amuſe the naturiliſt; is 
of no great advantage to its o ners. Our landlord: told us 
of 2 gentleman, who poſſeſſes lands, eighteen Scorch miles in 
length, and three in breadth; 2 ſpace containing at at leaſt a 
Hundred ſquare Zngii/h miles. He has raifed;his rents, to 
the danger of depopulating his farms, and he fells his timber, 
and by exerting eyery art of augmentation, has obtained an 
yearly revenue of four hundred pounds, which for a hun- 
red ſquare miles is three half-pence an acre. 
Some time after dinner we _ — riſed by. the entrance 
a young woman, not inelegan in mien or dreſs, 
o aſked us whether we — han tel! We found that 
nue was the daughter of our hoſt; and defired her to male 
it. Her convetfation, like her appearance, was gentle and 
leafing. We kniew that the girls of the Highlands are all 
lewomen,' and treated — with great „ which ſhe 
received as cuſtomary and due, and was neither elated by it, 
nor confuſed, but repaid my civilities without embarraſſ- 
| one and = me how much I honoured her tomy by 
to it, : 
She had been at Inverneſs jt io grin che chnmen female 
qualificarions and had, like her „the Enyli/h 2 
ciation. . I preſented her with a book, which 1 apy 
mg Vi and youll not be pleaſed to chi this the 
bor ets. We. 


5 the evening the foldiers,” eee be 
ory came to Getid t ver inn the Mttle . T 
en chen. Perbey bad the true military im — 2 


ln der poo nd had macht at leſt fo 


r 


went back to their work wi 


TR and when 1 aſked him whether they would ſtay ut 
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find the firſt place where litſuor could be bought. 
never been before in a place ſo wild and bs 
was glad of their arrival; becauſe I knew. that: — 
them triends; and to gain ſtill more of their good, te 
went to them, where they were carouſing in tlie ham; and 
added ſomething to out former gift. II 1 
not much, but it detained them in the barn, either ; 
br quarrelling, the whole night} and in the moniing * 
-great d the''bad 
qualities of whiſkey. - O! EH (9057 Hr buHiupds : rave 
We hall gained ſo much the favour-ef) dur thelt;-thin 
when we left his houſe in the morning, he-walked hy- ue 

eat way, and entertained us with converſation: both n 
5 owt condition, and that of the country. His life em- 
ed to be mereiy paſtoral, except that he differed from ſume 
of the ancient Nomades in having à ſettled/ dwelling. His 
wealth conſiſts of one hundred ſherp, as many goa; 


twelve milk oo, and e e — I 


drove . Niclas bft 
Tau him: we Grit beende thei. ceneral_diflaidfation, - 
which is now driving the Highlonders int into tlie other hen. 


if they were well treated, he anſwered with ini 


tion, that no man willingly left his native country, Of the 4 


farm, which he himſelf 


the rent had: im ewent 


fire years, been advanced from five to 


which he found himſeif ſo little able to pay; that be wowd 
be glad to try his fortune in ſome other place. Tet le 
owned the reaſonablencl of . ha H —— 


n for rime, — 
guides. The — of this day was long; not thavthe dif 
tance was great, but that the —— t. We were 
now in th boſom of the Highlands, with full teiſute to em 


template the appearante ani propertirs of m⁰j,ñaubus 364 


of national diſtreſs, and are 
of adventures, ſtratagems, (ſurpriſes, and -eſcapes;* / 
Mountainous 1 
not merely from the labour of uli » for tu lind 1 
not dee neceſſary : but becauſe that which is h mou 


aun is commonly bog, through ans 8 muſt be 
N 


us, ſuch as have beeng in many countries the laſt 
e $20 ee har | 
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{with caution. © Where there are hills, there is much 
and the torrents pouring down into the intermediate 
; ſeldom ſind ſo ready an outlet, as not to Ragnate; | 
till they have broken the texture of the ground. 

Of che hills, which our journe 2 
either fide; we did not —— * ht, nor did we ſee any 
that aſtoniſhed us with their 8. Towards the ſummit 
of one, there was a white ſpot, which I ſhould have called 
a naked rock, but the guides, who had better eyes, and 
were acquainted with the phœnomena of the country, de- 
clated it to be ſnow. It had already laſted to the end of 

, and was likely to maintain its conteſt ane _ 
till it ould be reinforced by.winter. 

The of mountains philoſophically confidered is 
computed from the ſurface of the next ſea z but ag 
it affecte the eye or imagination of the paſſenger, as it 
makes either a ſpeQacle or an obſtruQion, it muſt be 
reckoned from the place where the riſe begins to make 2 
conſiderable angle with the plain. In extenſive continents 
the land may, by-gradual elevation, attain great height, 
- without any other appearance than that of a plane gently 
inclined, and if a hill placed upon ſuch raiſed ground be 
deſcribed, as having its altitude. equal to the whole "_ 

above the ſea, the repreſentation will be fallacious. 
FTpheſe mountains may be properly enough meaſured from: 

the inland baſe; for it 110 not much above the ſea. As ve 
advanced at evening towards the weſtern coaſt, I did not 
obſerve the declivity to be greater than is neceſlary for the 
diſtherge of the inland waters. 

We paſſed many rivers and rivulets, which commonly ran 
—. ſtream over a hard pebbly bottom. beſe 
2 which ſeem ſo much wider — the water that 

conuey would naturally require, are formed by the 

— wintry floods, produced by the accumulation of 
innumerable. frreams that Fall in —— from the 


| to produce many 
| . 

would ſuſtain them above the ground. This i 
| Tel dig the — e ee, 


4 0. 
, | 
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Of the- hills many may: be called with Homer's dda, abun- 
45655 pringi, but ſew can deſerye the epithet which he be- 
ſto ws upon Polio, by waving ther leaves, T 7 | 
little variety ; being almoſt wholly covered with datk heath, 
and even that ſeems to be checked in its growth. Mmhat ĩs not 
heath, is nakedneſs, a little diverſiſied by now and then a. 
ſtream ruſhing down the ſteep. An eye accuſtomed to 
flowery paſtures and waving harveſts is aſtoniſhed and re- 
pelled by this wide extent of bopeleſs ſterility. The ap- 
pearance is that of matter ineapable of form or uſefulneſs, 
diſmiſſed by nature from her care, and difinherited'of her 
favours, Jett in its original elemental ſtate, or quickened 
only with ane falten power of adeleſs vegetations rl (ith 
It will very readily occur, that this uniformity-of barren» 
neſs cart afford very little amuſement to the traveller; that 
jt is eaſy to ſit at home and eonceive rocks, and heath, and 
waterfalls; and that theſe journeys are uſeleſs; labours, 

which neither impregnate the ima IT nor enlarge the 

underſtanding. Aris true, that of far the greater 33 
things, we muſt — _— — — 
deſeription ma t, or analogy ye but it 26- — 
likewiſe,” that theſe ideas are always incomplete, and that, 
at leaſt, till we have compared them with-realities, we do 
not know them to be juſt. As we ſee more, we become 
poſſeſſed: of more ceftainties, and conſequently gain more 
er of aten, and. ne a wider baſis of ana- 

in 09” er en e e 

egions mountainous — nd thinly inhabited; and 
little cultivated, make a great part of the earth, and he that 
has never ſeen them, muſt live unacquainted with much of 
the face of nature, and with one 0: the grad ſcenes 'of 
human-exiſtence. 

As the day advanced towards nochn, nene ae e 
valley not very flowery, but ſufficiently verdant. Our guides 
told us, that the ho 26 could 'not travel all day without reſt 
or meat, and entreated us to ſtop here, becauſe no graſa 
would be found in any other place. The requeſt was reaſon- 
able, and the argument cogent. We therefore willingly 
diſmounted, and diverted ourſelves as the place 1 


nity 
4 ſat 71” HR bank, fachen © welterief domuitncs'in 
have delighted to feign. I had indeed no trees to 
over my head, but a clear rivulet ſtreamed rr ter 


J was caliny the air was fot, yOu was rudeneſs; — 


— 
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and ſolitude; Before me, and on either fide, were high 
hills, which, by hindering the eye from ranging, forced 


mind to fin for itſelf; Whether I ſpent the 
hour well I know not; ſor hero 1 rer e worſt 
of this narfation;” 1 A 5" 


Wie were in this. mis ue bee and bad u 
evils to ſuffer or to fear; yet the imaginations excited by the 
view of an unknowu and untravelled wilderneſs are not ſuch 
28 ariſe in the artificial ſolitude of parks and gardens, a flat- 
toring notion of ſelf-ſufficiency, a placid indulgence of 
voluntary delußons, a ſecure expanſion of the fuuley; or 2 
— of the mental powers. The phantoms 
which haunt a deſert are want, and miſery, and da er; 
the evils of dereliction ruſſi upon the thoughts; m 
matlle unwillingly ed with his own weakneſs, 1 
meditation ſhews him-only how little he can ſuſtain, and 
how little he can perform. There were no traces of inhabi- 
tuntz, except perhaps à rude pile of clods called a ſummer 
hut, in which a herdſman had reſted in the favourable ſew 
ſons,” Whoever had been in the place where I then :ſat, 
d with proviſions, and ignorant of the country, 
night, at leaſt before the roads were made, have wandered 
among the rocks, till he had periſned with hardſhips,” be- 
fore he could have found either food or ſheiter. Let what 
are theſe hillocks to the ridges of Taurus, or bel 6 eg 
wilderneſs to the deſerts of Hurrican 
It was not long before we were invited to ee 
continued our journey along the fide of à lough;; kept full 
by many ſtreams, | which with more or leſs rapidi 
and 2 eroſſed the road from the bills on the ot 
Hand. Theſe currents, in their diminiſhed ſtate, 
after ſeveral dry months, afford, to one who has always 


Done" rs — — — — | 


| i 


4 
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be lough-at la&/onded in a river broad apd ſhatiow like 
the reſt, but that it may be paſſed when it is decper, there 


a ee 


nhabited 


i a bridge over it. "Beyond g valley 
bas 
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inhabited by the clan of Macrae. Here we found a village 
called Auknaſpeals, conſiſtin of many huts, perhaps 
twenty, built all of alu, t is, ſtones piled up . men 
mortar. 

We had, by the direction of the n Font dueuftus, 
taken bread; for ourſelves, and tobacco fox thoſe Highlanders 
who might ſhow us any kindneſs, We were now at a: pl 
where we could obtain milk, but muſt have wanted 
if we had not brought it. The people f ds valley did not 
appear.ta know. any Engl and our guides nom 
doubly neceſſary as interpreters, A womans whoſe hut 
was diſtinguiſhed by greater ſpaciouſnels and better architec» 
ture, — — pails of, milk, The vilagers gathered | 
about us in conſiderable numbers,; 1, believe. without, any 
—— intentign, but with a very layage:wildneſa of — 
manner. When our meal was over, Mx. Baue fliogd;the 
bread, and. diyided it amangſt them, as he Juppaſcithem 
never to haye taſted a wheaten leaf belore ee . 
them little pieces of twiſted;tabages, and among the children 5 
we e ſmall baydipl, of; balfpence,, — 0g 
ceived, with great eagernęſs. Vet I haue been Gnoer40ld,. 
that the people of that valley are not indigent ; and when 10 
mentioned them afterwards as necdy and pitiabla, a Highland 
wk let us know, that we: might: ſpare dur commiſeration.z 

for the dame whoſe milk -we drank had probably — 
a dogen mill cow]. . to tahe any 
but being preſſed to make a demay — — 
Honeſty, is. nt greater where e —— oe af te 
by-ſtanders,. as;we were told-aftexwardg, adviſed: bar th aſk 
more, but. ſhe. ſaid. a ſhilling was enough... We. Fe. her 
half a crown, and I hope got ſome. credit by our hehayious ; 
for the company ſaid, if our interpreters did nat flatter us, 
Fit {ng oc ſuch a. day ne old ind of 

paſſed their country. 

The Macrags, as we heard: ems; in, the Hebrides, 
were originally an indigent and ſubordinate clan, and hav- 
ing no farms nor ſtock, were in, great numbers ſervants. te 
the Maclg/lans, who, in the war of Chonles the Firſt, took 
arms at the call of the heroick Montroſe, and were in one of 
his battles, almoſt all deſtroyed; The women. that were left 
at home, being thug deprived. of their huſbands, lik 2 
Scythian ladies. * old, marrixd, their ſexvantys and the 
raes became a conſiderable race. 


en 


4 3 10 * 
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A, ve continued our Jofiiniey; e Vere ut eire t to ex- 
tend our ſpeculations, and to inveſtigate the reaſon of thoſe 
_ peculiarities by which ſuch rugged regions” as theſe yr 5 
us are generally diſtinguiſhed. | A; TRE 

| Mountainous countries commonly contain the {« 
at leaſt the oldeft race of inhabitants, for they are not rm 
conquered, becauſe they muſt be entered by narrow 'ways, 
expoſed to every power of miſchief from thoſe that c up) 
the heights ;/:and every new ridge is a new fortreſs, ' 
the defendants have again the fame adva If the aflail- 
ants either force the ſtrait; or ſtorm the ſammit, they gain 
only ſo much ground; their enemies are fled to take p ef- 
ſion of the next rock, and the purſuers — ppm 
ing neither where the ways of wind amon 
nor where the bog has firmneſs to ſuſtain them: e 
mountaineers have an agility i in — and deſcending 
2 from N or courage, and attainable o by 

E. 7 1 
- If he wer be not ſooh endend * znvaders dne diſ. 
5 lodged by hunger; for in thoſe anxious and toilſome marches, 

n are never to be 

The wealth of mountains is cattle, which, while 
the men ſtand in the paſſes, the women drive away. Such 
lands at laſt cannot repay the expence of conqueſt, and 
therefore perha pe have not been ſo often invaded by the 
mere ambition of dominion; as by reſentment of robberies 
and inſults,” or the deſire of enjoying in ſecurity the more 
fruitfuf provinces. | 
As mountaineers are long before they are conquered, they 
are likewiſe long before they are civilized. Men are ſoftened 
by intercourſe mutually profitable, and inſtructed by com- 
paring their own notions with thoſe of others. Thus Ceſar 
the maritime parts of Britain made leſs barbarous ol 
25 commerte with the Gauli. cars bo ene and * 
no ſtranger is brought either by the hope of gain or 
ſure. The inhabitants de de — rs for 
nor meney for purchaſe, ſeldom viſit more e poliſhed 
places, or 85 do viſit them ſeldom return. 
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It ſometimes happens that 82 intermixture, or 
gradual refinement, the cultivated: —— a country change 
their language. The mountaincers then become a diſtinòt 
nation, cut off by diſſimilitude of f from converſation 
with their neighbours. Thus in 2 the original Cam 
tabrian, and in Dalecarlia, the ſtill ſubſiſts. 
Thus Wales and the Highlands ſpeak the tongue of the firſt 
inhabitants of Britain, while the other parts have received 
firſt the Saxon, and in ſome degree afterwards the: e- 
and then formed a third language between them. | 

That the primitive manners are continued hens: the: 
mitive language is ſpoken, no pation will defire.me to * 
poſe, for the manners of mountaineers are commonly ſa- 
vage, but they are rather bun der Gituation that 
derived from their anceſtors. 

Such ſeems to be the diſpoſition of nn thus whtver 
makes a diſtinction produces rivalry. England, before other 
cauſes of enmity were found, was diſturbed for ſome: cen- 
turies by the conteſts of the northern and ſouthern counties z 
ſo that at Oxford, the peace of ſtudy could for a long time 
be preſerved only by chuſing ane one of the proctors 
from each fide of the Trent. A tract interſected by many 
ridges of mountains, divides its inhabitants into 
petty nations, which are made by a thouſand cauſes enemies 
to each other. Each will exalt its on chiefs, each will 
boaſt the valour of its men, or the beauty of i its women, and 
| every claim of ſuperiority irritates competition; injuries. will 
ſometimes. be done, and be more injuriouſſy 3 r. 
taliation will ſometimes be atte and ee n 
with too much intereſt. 

In the Highlands it was —— that 4 a robber was ſhelter- 
0 2 — any man of the ſame clan be taken 

This was 2 _— of 1 irre gular j juitice, which, 
th ur gen ray ſavage hardly fail-to nd 
in a feud, and a feud — kindled among an idle 22 
"hh no variety of purſuits to divert their 
on for ages, Aer ſullenly glowing in 3 or 
openly blazing into publick violence. Of the effects of this 
violent judicature, there are not ene. memorials. The 
cave is now to be ſeen to which one Campbells, who - 
had injured-the Macdonald, retired. with a body of his own _ 
clan. "The Macdonald: required the offender, and being 
refuſed, made a fire at the mouth of the cave, by which he 
and his adherents 1 were Ip 
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Mountaineers are warlike, becauſe by their feuds and 
enmperitions they conſider thomſelves as furrounded: with 
enemies, and are abwa ys prepared to repel incurſions; or to 
make them. Like the Gets in their unpoliſhed ſtate, des 
ſcribed-by,: Thucyd Thudydides, the Highlanders, till lately, went 
1 1 . bnd their anden, 2 wems and: to 
ur en 
. by Mountainoers ae thierih, — ane: poor, and 
manufactures nor commerce, can grow richer 
2 They regularly —— their neighbours, 
bours are commonly their enemies z and hav- 
ing laſt that — — by which the order of 
Civil life is preferved, ſoon conſider all as enemies, ' whom 
they do nut veckon as friends, and think them ſelves eee 
to invade whatever they are not obliged to ꝓrotact. 
By a ſtrict adminiſtration of the laws, ſince the laws hire 
5 — — Thing — — 
mu - Thirty years go no 
3 bundudtel gh the n pay- 
ing tribute in the night to ſome of the clans 3 but cattle are 


nom driven, and nme without er, *. * 
1 1 


Among 2 wartike eie, che quality of higheſt ofteem i f 
print coura th the oſtentatious diſplay of cou- 
ee eee, week, 
tment. The His 


itude- of offence, and 
Highlander before hey wer 
— were ſo addicted — that the boys uſed 
— any publick proceſſion or ceremony, however fei- 
tive or however ſolemn, in expectation of the battle, 
which was ſure to happen before the — diſperſed. 
Mountainous — are ſometimes ſo remote from the 
| ſeat of government, and ſo difficult of 22 that they are 
very little under the influence of the ſover ws * _— 
the reach of national juftice. Law is 
power; and the ſentence of a_diftant court cou i * | 
_ —_— nar perhaps very wo ry Hs amo 
proud and habitually. violent, .unconn: 
— gre ſyſtem, and accuſtomed: to reverence on 
tle — lords. "Ie has therefore been neceſſary. to erect 
_— articular juriſdictions, and commit the puniſh- 
crimes, — the deciſion of right, to the proprietors 
of — who could enforce their own decrees. It im- 
mediately appears that ſuch judges will be often 1 
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of 
refuſed to pay theaduties.lomanded of him by Aa t 
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Thoſe he had thus the —— F ben, Sed 
conſequence chemixlves law ag — pa had, no 
ter from outrages and — Ky ere condemn 


endure without! Felhances: the Caprices tonne 


rage of cruelty. File ile a. 2 £4 nyo i mans Buhs b 4 107 
had n hereditary. 


* hs Highlands, ſome great lords 
juriſdiction, over counties and! fone ins gyer 

— lands till che final conqueſt of the. ane 
an opportunity of eruſhigg all the local. coprts;, and, of 


drepeſt regęſſes and qbſc 
chiefs had this reſem ance f 


—— $+ amt 
rqpalty, "hey, 


in the 
ES the 


bad little inclination to appeal, on any ' queſtion, to ſupe- ; 
rior judicatures. A claim of lands between two powerful 
lairds was decided like' à conteſt for dominion between ſo- 
drew their forces into the field, and 


vereign powers. 'Þ 
right attended on the 
the common practiot _ 
ſeldom: Loneronl. JIM: 


geſt; This was, in rudet times, 
ich 8 of $cvt/arid cou, 


of e An, of 10d 123-27 Bett 


Even ſo lately as inthe faſt y years of king Widtium,a bavile 
was fought at Mull:Royj'on's plain a fem miles to the ſouth 
An „ botween the elans of Aut bing and Marla, 


Colonel Macdonald; the hend of: d mall elan 


They They diſdained the epd 


his C uperior lord. 
Jeach his folld wert to amnaintay 


and laws, and calling 
dignity of the clan, 


complete vi to either This ie faid te 
laſt open war between the avg ee ee 


* 403 4199 28 be gon vile Are 502 10 
„Tue Nirhizad lords made treaties, aud Formed: alli 
of which ſome traces may ſtilil be found o anch forme:op 
errces/ftill remairy as 18 


ſhould, ſupport the other in che light; or in the wrong; 


1 ner! todo tei 115% Bbg N 
* | ins form diſtin races;'andars 
careful to preſerve their genealogies... Men in a [mall dH. 


tit neceſlarily mingle — PIT" and 1 * 5 


Vol. IV. ine 


* 
. 
3 
73 


7 Yiu! "ite: ; ; 


——y general — — w to the low and the 


a formal/batc;cin — 


confiderable” men fen on the ſidt of Aar lia withour''s 
en che 


evidences! of petty pre Mr 
terms of one of theſe — wer, et enn | 


and wich chat we 
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bine at laſt into one family, with a common intereſt in- the 
| honour and diſgrate of every individual. Then begins chat 


union of aſfections, and co-operation of endeavours, that 
conſtitute a clan. . anne as ennobled 
ys. zenitors, and 

ways t f 


in > Lani phe, —— der derte and her 


tors, and recount the ge which 2 4 ſuffered from the 8 
wicked inhabitants of the next valley. 
Zuch are the effects of Rabitation among mountains, . 
fuch were the qualities of the "Highlanders, while their 
rocks ſecluded them from the reſt of mankind, and kept 
them an unaltered and diſcriminated race. They are now 
loſing . wc en) bY; to my wil the 
Derr 


* * 9 284 oh: 


err 2 1 0 6 


We lefe and the — ere 
ad. the evening came to Ratilen, a high hill on which a 
road is cut, 2 2 and narrow that it is very difficult. 
There is now a defign of making another way. 'n round the 
bottom. Upon — the, precipices, my -- | 
with the ſtzepneſs of the riſe, alittle; and I 
in haſte to the Highlander to ho This was the only 


— in which Lade ant x 


farmounted the hill a. lily: Wh told, that 
on the ſea-fide; we: ſhould come to a houſe of 
2 This image of magnificence raiſed 
——— At laſt we came to our —— 
to enquire for meat and beds. 
A ents ifons the ne qative catalogue was very copious 
4 — no RR 
dr - mach ſation. — 
KA they carghe —— ie. as ans hee 
| wekad . —— Alon 
we had a eminent 
| mile ot the way; in the „ gentleman's ſer- 
— us company on foot with very little notice on 
our part. He left us near Glene/g, and we thought on him 
W 9 4.4 ä . n 0 
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no more till he came to us again, in about two hours, with 
| Lee rap os rs ow The man had 
e . — 9 — whoſe name, 
1 think, is Gordon, we 3 ——— omar, cr 
had this attention to two men, whoſe 


repaid, and een ee eee — 
neceſſities. N 


We were now to examine. our lodging. Greene 
the beds, on which we were to repoſe, up, at our 
entrance, a man black as a Cyclops from the forge: Other 


couraging dae e aig of nd lodgings. Sleep, 
however, was neceſſ- Our Hi Manders had at laſt found 


- ſome hay, with whic the inn could not ſupply them. I 


directed them to bring a bundle into the room, and ſlept 
upon it in my riding coat. Mr. Boſwell 
cate, laid himſelf — mn 4 


rc e ee 


him, and 


"9X7; arm 1 pal. Wee E You 1 


7 
» ; - . * 4 | p - 7 4 


1 e g e he cnc, EY ours | 


ſelyes on the edge of the ſea. Having procured a boat, we 
diſmiſſed our Lighlanders, whom I would recommend to 
the ſervice of 5 future travellers, and were ferried over 
to the iſle of e landed at Armigel, where we were 
met on the ſs b Sir Alexander Macdonald, who was 
that time uy with his lady, preparing to leaye the 1 2 
and reſide at gb. 

Armidel is a neat houſe, built where. the Macdonald had 
once a ſeat, wick was burnt in the Ne e the that cu 
lowed the Revolution. The walled ty 
longed to the form Ny = th ſtill remains. It e 
by tall aſh trees, . 1. - folllift. in- 
formed me, uncommonly v le. plantation i Is,v 
properly mentioned by Dr. Campbell, in 12 new 'nccount 0 
the ſtate of Britain, A attention; becauſe it prove 
chat the „ OR 88 | 


een ** $44) IHF 4 2 7 {rogers - +5 


& fy 871 [1&63/? 5 537 17 2 924 868 2 9 F 44 1 7 avs 
* 1 5 | 


not heard, by whou: his kindnels was not likely, to — 4 | 


eircumſtances of no . diſguſt us. 
We had been frighted by a lady at Edinburgh, with dif- - 


more deli- 


5 
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As we ſat at Sir Alexander's table; we were (entertained, 
according to the ancient uſage of the north, rith the melody 
ol the — Everything in — — Rs | 
A the bagpiper was — ey gra anform- 
| 1 remote time, the 2 4 — 
| n mjured, or offended 1 ts 
ov Arr reſolving to have — iN vengeance, came 
to Cultoden on a Sunday, where, finding their enemies at 
_ worſhip, they ſhut them up in the church, which they ſet 
on fire ; and this, Gaid he, is dhe dune that'the: pipes playtd | 
while they were #3 $ d nns 4 
Narrations like this, h. — — i f | 
tice of a traveller, becauſe they are the only records — 
nation that has no hiſtorians, and afford the moſt genuine 
rerreſentation of the life * wecker of che ene 
Lander. 145295 is Mir $2; 
nder the . Gf Highlander are e 
in Scotland, all that now ſpeak the Zr/e language, or retain the 
manners, whether the _ _ the mountains 
or in the iſlands ; and in that: name, when 
there is not ſome apparent reaſon = o mking a diſtinc- 
tion. 
In Sy I firſt obſerved the aſc of 'brogues, 2 kind af 
artleſs — ſtitched with thongs ſo looſely, that though 
they defend the foot from ſtones, they do not exclude, water. 
'Broges were formerly be of 'raw hides, With the hair 
inwards, and fuel are perhaps ſtill ufed in rude and; reniots 
* but they ate (Aid not to laſt above two da 2 25 
e is art in improved, th ey are 2 . leath 
ratifſed with oak bark, as ih bey 5 Er with che bark 
18 ot roots of tormentil, a e recommended 
ed of bark, about forth years ago to che / tariners, 
by one to whom the parliament, of 2 | 
d. The feather* of 8½ is no 


5 1 5 matter,” ang eee cann ot be very dura- 
quities abbitt brogiies, e me ale * 5 ; Gee. 


ew Eftick att,” Fhi ery f prota 
—— ww rae "ad 1 t a pair of the'w 

nt d that, The hi d made brogue 

mülle an apron; till nett day it Was 61 
brogue-maker was a trade, and that a pair would | 
con. It will 1 EE 
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doth be truo, and chat, in ſome places / men may n 
and in others make them fur themſeluesʒ hut Vhad ads 
accounts in the faimehoube: withir, 3 IE 1 
| | = l 3 e. epos, re. inter 


| eee. "ir ee account: 2 : Hig | 
to an a ſo prompt o ht rs | 
Da 8 ro and the mind 
ſinks een reporter in unrefß ſting / credulity; but 
if a ſ6eond queſtion be ventured; it breaks the enchantmentij 
for it id immediately diſcovered, that what was told ſo con? 
ſddently was told at Hazard, and that ſueh ſearleſſneſa of 
aſſertion was either the ſport © negligence, or the tringead 
oNNCerrs 9 ke of Kaif 2, ro Mee hey 
If indioidusis are thus at variance with do eng it ol 
be hoeohder chat the acoounts'of ee ve are * 


| 2 Dead. : 
lated: 3 Diſtant 2 — and 
the actions of one man given to another. Theſe, howtyer, 
are defloieneies in 5 mhirbe ne man is now to ha cen. 
ſured; Te — 3 — * To * rn 


examining were accu — * — 


but ſues s the laxity o 

quirer is eur in — eh one and by a kind of intel. 

lectun . — knows leſs as he hears more.” 

_ » In the/iflatids — is rarely worn. The law by which 
the Highlanders have begn pbliged to change tho form of their 

dreſs, has, in all the places that we have viſited, been uni · 


verſally obeyed. I have ſeen bnly one gentleman completely = 


clothed in the ancient habit, and by him it was worn only 
occaſionally and wantonly. The common people do not 
think themſelves under any legal neceſſity of having coats; 
for they ſay that the law againſt plaids was made by lord 
Hardevicke, _ hn ta =o — —— _ : * the 
ſame that made it then difficult for t to change 
their Setting: hinders them now from changing i it again. 
| The fillibeg, or lower ' garment, is {till very commonz 
and the bonnet almbſt univerſal; but their HT is ſuch as 
produces, iv a ſufficient" degree, the effect intended by the 
w, of aboliſhing the diſſimilitude of appearance between 
che Highlanders 2 the other hoo roy of Prion ; hk" 
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it dreſs be ſ to have much influence, facilitates ben 


coalition their fellow · ſubjects. 

What we have long uſed we — like j and therefore 
the Highlanders were unwilling to lay afde their plaid, which 
yet to an un ſpectator muſt appear an incommodi · 

ous and cumberſome dreſs; for — looſe upon the 


| þ <=; it muſt flutter in a quick motion, or require one of 


the hands to it cloſe. The Romans always laid: aſide 

the gown when they had any thing to do. It was a-dreſs fo 

— ws — war, "that the fame - vr 2 md ified a 
peace. e chief Uie ot A cems to 

þ this. that they could. get ie ww wrap — 


1 "hey were obliged 1 


In ' our paſſage 1 


che firſt time ae This was the beginning of the 


and wind. As they are ſurrounded by an ocean never frozen, 


- 


. after which we were told that a ſucceſſion 
of three dry days was not to be expected for many months, 
The winter of the Hebrides conſiſts of little more than rain 


the blaſts that come to them over the water are too much 
ſoftened to have the power of congelation. The ſalt loughs, 


or inlets of the ſea, which ſhoot very far into the iſland; 


never have any ice upon them, and the pools of freſhwater 
will never bear the walker. The ſnow-that ſometimes falls, 
is ſoon diſſolved by the air, or the rain. 

This is not the deſcription of a cruel climate, yet thedark 
months are here a time of great diſtreſs 3. becauſe the ſum- 
mer can do little more than feed itſelf, and winter comes 
with its cold and its OP r miles _ —_— 


„ 
2 CORTATACHAN IN ST 


The chird or ſourth day after our —_— at Armidel, 
brought us an invitation to po iſle of Ragſay, which lies 
eaſt f Sty. It is incredible how ſoon the account of any 
event is propagated in theſe narrow countries by the love 
of talk, which much leiſure 30 ara and the relief given 
to the mind in the penu ular converſation by a.new 
topick. The — of 3 wY a place ſo my viſited, 


SE Ps e e ne: 1 


8 - 
on" * 
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ee at ang corner, where W 
y pr us a reception. 15 G4 

To gain à cominodious paſſage 3 is deter 
to paſs over a large part of a We were furniſhed there · 


fore wich horſes and — 5 in he Hands vere ue 00 | 


* 
Fe 


But there ſeems to be in all — 3 
The Highlander walks carefully before, and the horſe, ac- 
5 ground, — him with little deviation. 
Sometimes the Mill is too'ſteep for the horſeman to keep his 
ſeat, and ſometimes the moſs is too tremulous to bear the 
double wei of horſe and man. Tho rider ee, 
and all ſhi ab they can. } 133 101. 
| Journies made, in-this manner. ace. .x6ther. tedious: than 

long. A very few miles require ſeveral, hours. From 

Armidel we came at night to Cariatachan, a houſe e 
ſantly ſituated between two brooks, with one of the ghelt. 
hills "of. the. land behind. it. It is the rehdence af Mr. 
—— whom we were . hberal . 

pitality, among a more numerous D 
chan it could have been ſuppoſed eaſy to collect. 


The hill behind the houfe we did not climb. The-weathan: 


was rough, and the height and ſteepneſe diſcouraged us. 
S ht tag 
heap af ſtones thrown upon the grave of one 3 
| dignity of birth, or ſplendour of — Te ſaid, 
that by digging, an urn is always found under theſe gairnes : 
ar An on my ve been thus piled by 2 people whole 
cuſtom was to burn the dead. To pile — is, Icbelieve, 
a northern cuſtom, and to burn the body wne the :Roman 
practice; non do I know when it was chat che tm eto of 
ſepulture were united. 
The weather was next day too vialent/for abe continuation 
of our journey; but we had no reaſon to complain of the 
; interruption. | 
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:.We-ſaw in every place, what we ch 
ſired to know, the manners of 2 people. We — 4 
— 4 if-w2 had:olivſen recirement, be he kayo had 
uu $190 ions 9t61-8: 3200, 3/04 4} 
Qt I never-wias in any bout of the iſlands,. where 1 d not 
find bocks in more languages tlian one; if I ſtaid lon g enough 
ta want dhem, except one from: which the Tunity wb fen 
moneys Literature i not nepletted by the yhagant ef 
: 0 Len Soup); co ant ii Noigtmno- 
bat ntud not I ſuppoſe, be mentioned, that in countries 
dilictle: — . — the iſlands, there are no houſes where 
tra vuilert at entertuined for money. He that wandets about 
theſe-wilds;| either procures recommendations to thoſe whoſe: 
habitativns lie near his way, or, when night and wearineſy 
come upon him takes the chance of hoſpitality. If 
he Sade op! only a dottage, he ran expettlirtle- more than | 
Bas yn, ee have little more for themſelves: but if his 
good fortune him to the reſidence of a n, RG 
will be glad bf 3 rotong his ſtay. There ie hows 
ever;, Dm e nr ar 
poſt office 1B kept. 3513 003-244 + 
At the'tables: Vl" voter aero 
nor delicacy is wanting, A tract of — ̃ ied 
muſt hand nnch wil · fo /I; end I ſcarcely remember to have 
ſaen i dinnex-wighout them. The moorgame is every where 
to be e — with — — 
5 9 2 great 0 iſle : 
— 9 and-roebucks, der no he, They {ell very 42 
merous droves of ' oxen [yearly to-England, 
oannnd be ſuppoſed — wap home. Sheep and goats 
— i great W x74 have Braga rr} 3 | 
# „ relle 3 0nd 
Hut as here is nothing Fr he family muſt 
e den meat, and 2 —— | 
Fray by. poem would preteen? Every kind of ſleſh is un- 
yexcelled- _ variety and emulation of Eg 
markets "but that which is not beſt may be yer very far from 
— was and jus chat ſhall complain of his fare in the Hane 
bar ampröved his delicacy more than his manhood. 
Their fowle are not like thoſe plumped for ſale by the poul- 
terer of Land, but they are as good us other places com- 


be afford, . that the gee le, by vending! 10 _ ſea, 


w FE :4T: 


wd therefore 
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- Theſe geeſe ſeem to be of à middle race, between tlie 
wild and domeſtiek kinds. They are ſo tame as to own a 
home, and ſo Wild is ſometimes to fly quite w' ax. 

Their tative btead' is made pf oats, pr bart 7 5 — : 
meal they pres very chin vakeb, eoarfe and har Fo wich | 
unaccuſt6nied palztes ire prom reconciled.” 1 
eakes are thicker and ſofter; I b an to eat them * | 
unwillingneſs ; che blackneſs: of their colour raifes ſome il: 
like, but the tete i is not d iſagrecable. In moſt houſes there 
is wheat flouy, with which we were ſure to be treated, if 
we ſtaĩd long enough do Have it kneaded and baked, As 
neither ye! Hor leaven are uſed among them, 8 

every kind is unfermented. They mike on, ee wil uy 


 - never mould à loaf. 


A man of the Hebrides, 1 the wa * diet 1 can 
give no account,” as ſoon us he 3 ppears it the morning, 
allows a glafs of whiſky; yet! e 2 drunken farb, 
at leaſt I never was preſent at mu > iptertipetitice; but n 
man is 10 abſtemious 28 to refuſe "the morning drum, which 
they call a ast. | 
The word WBI y Kghlifics' water, and is appBed 820 
of eminence to ſtrong water, or diſtilled liquor. 125 
drunk ih che North is drawn from harle sf never, ed 
it, except once for expetiment at the inn in Inveraty, wh 
I thought it preferable to any Engliſh malt brandy. It was 
ſtrong, but not pungent, and was free from the empyreuma- 
tick taſte or ſmell; What was the proceſs I had'no oppor- 
tunity of enquiring, nor do [ wiſh to improve the art. of 
NE ion pleaſant. 
after the dram, 15 expeſted the breakfaſt, | 
2 4 8 which the Scolr, . Ba of the lowlands or moun- 
tains, muſt be cofifeſſed to excel us. 'The tea and coffes 
are aceompanied not only with butter, but wich honey 
conſerves,' and marmalades. If an epicure could remby 6 
* a with; in queſt of fenſual gratiftcations, wherever he 
had ſupped he would breakfaſt in Scotlund. . 
In the iſlands, however, * do What 1 found it not | 
very eaſy to endure. They pollute the tea- table h 
piled with large flices of Cheſhire cheeſe, which m es its 
leſs teful odours with the fragrance of the tea. | 
here many queſtions are to be aſked, ſome will * 
omitted. forgot to enquire how they were ſupplied with 
fo much exotick luxury. Perhaps the French” may 95 
them wine for wool, * „ give them tea and coff 
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⁊t the fiſhing ſeaſon, in; exchange for freſh proviſion,” Their 
trade is unconſtrained. ; they pay no cuſtoma; for there is 
no officer to demand them z whatever therefore is made 5 


2 by impoſt, is obtained here at an eaſy rate, 
dinner in the Weliern Iſlands differs. very little from a 
dier in England, except that in the place of tarts, — 
are always ſet different preparations of milk. This part of 
their 42 vill admit ſome improvement. Though they 
have milk, and egge, and ſugar, few of them know how to 
compound wi in a cuſtard. Their gardens afford them no 
great YO ut they have always ſome vegetables on the 
Ws Potatoes at leaſt, are never wanting, which, though 
have not known them long, are now one of the prin. 
ee fr | parts of their food. They are not of the monly; but 
the — kind. r 
Their more elaborate cookery, 3 Ades, an Eng- 
liſbman, at the firſt taſte, is not likely to approve, but t 
culinary W 1 ons, of every country are often ſuch 28 
become grateful to other nations only by degrees; though 1 
_ _ * Rs author, who, in ab elation 1 * heart, 
8, that French cookery pleaſes all e, ut foreign 
— never fatisfies a 53 enchman. - 
Their ſuppers are, like their dinners, various, and plenti- 
ful. The table is always covered with elegant linen. Their 
plates for common uſe are often of that lind of manufacture 
which is called cream coloured, or queen's ware. 
uſe filver on all occaſions where it js common in England, 
nor did I ever find the ſpoon. of horn but in one houſe. 
Ihe knives are not often either very bright, or very ſharp. 
They are indeed inſtruments of wh kick the Highlanders have 
not been long acquainted with the general uſe. were 
not regularly ny on the table, before the prohibition of 
arms, and the change of dreſs, - Thirty years ago the — 
lander wore his knife as a companion to * dirk or da 
and when the company ſat down to meat, the men who 4 
knives, cut the fleſh into ſmall pieces for the women, who 
with their fingers conveyed it to their mouths. . 
There was perhaps never any change of national manners 
ſo quick, ſo. great, and ſo general, as that which has ope- 
rated in the Highlands, by the laſt conqueſt;. and the ſubſe- 
| 2 We * ither too late to-ſee mY we ** 
ed, a people eculiar appearance, and a ſyſtem o 
eee life, | The clans retain little now of their original 
character; their ferocity of * is ſoftened, their Oy 
ardour 
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ardour is extinguiſhed, their, of eden 3 d 
preſſed, their — of eee and their 
reverence for their chiefs abated, Of. what they had, bar on 
the late conqueſt of theix country, remain on 


language and their poverty. Their language is * | 
wy - pop are . in mee Eval only is 


every de. 8e 
taught, and there were * me who 2 ck it reaſona- 
ble to refuſe them a ve | the holy {cri that t 
might have no mens f. their mo 1 7 2 
That their poverty is gradually aN cannot. 
oned among the u 11 5 7 :onſequences of 


of ++ + 2 
jet 


x d hey are now acquaint Pe and the po | 
Hh. is fa 


of. gain will by ws] N them induſt rious. 
effect of the late reg bong. Hae ee journey than to 
the Highlands muſt. be taken by him w 

Mt; virtues va abe Fanden. 


£ - 
+ $£F ? * A 
et F 
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j 7 * — : L | * 
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At 40% bit nat of the ſtor ede we wa 


l informed, that the 1 which was to convey us to Raaſay, | 


attended us on the coat. We had from this time our in- 


telligence facilitated, and our conyerfation enlarged, by the 


compa Mr. Macgueen, miniſter of a pariſh in Sry, whoſe 


knowledge and politeneſs give him 3 title equally to kind- 


neſs and 1 and wha, from this' time, never 
us till we vere Preparing to leave Shy, and the adjacent 


laces, . 
l The boat was under the Rreftion of Mr. Mealcolin Mathis, 
2 gentleman of Raaſay. The water was calm, and the 
rowers, were vigorous ; ſo that our paſſage was quick and 


arg When we came near the iſland, we ſaw the laird's 


ouſe, 2 neat modern fabriek, and found Mr. Macleod, the 


oprietor of the iſland, with man M gentlemen, expecting | : 


| 4 the beach. We had, as at all other places, ſome di 
fculty in landing. The crags were irregularly broken, 'and 

a fal ſtep would have been very miſchievous.” | 

It ſeemed that the rocks might, with no great 1 0 


have been hewn almoſt into a regular flight of and 


as there are no other landing places, I conſidered this rug- 


ped aſe aſcent as the conſequence of a form of life inured to | 


and therefore not ſtudious of nice accommodati- 


ons. But I know not AO for OO: ages, it was not 
conſidered 
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7 W * | 


ks * younnes o'r oy 


cbnfdered 36 & part of mintary policy che country 

not, 2 abceſli — ere = - *—4 wu et 
and an enem ing with diffcolty was M 

| . who tod hig | aha fit,” ! 7 

Ps ode tre: ede 1 5 We found 

After the — 


clvilf , elegance, 44a þ 
een, and 4 cove Hort, the evening 


upon Us. Thie Earpet "rolled off the för; 
muſician Wd 1 1 den e Was iiryited 60 
dance; {4 tif bver ente "i "ti | alacrity. The 


A f KS , Which 9750 mihated in this phage 
far remote from 2 ele e jon which' che mind las 
N > ai to 1 ite . mat ons of pſeafute; ſtrucł 
Rr dh Kg. kliglitf Farpriſe, anions" 

55 Ny at | on "Frow dai 
neſs into bebe 8 


5 15 i 20016715 F127; 

When it was time to ſup, the dance ceaſed, and fix and 
thirty perſons ſat down to two tables in the ſame room. 
After 82700 the ladies ſung 57 mw to- Ro liſtened 
3s an Engliſh audi 0 d with 
tos favng) of, 1 0 e 4 11 5 
Linquired je of tho ſongs, ph; pox g fone, 
that it wa 25 pg and. of another, that it was a fee. 
well FOES 4 1257 5 PL of the. ders l going, i in 
3 8 to ſeek e 
. ſe 57 A, 1 EA & = ac BY ve Qcca Fe 

0 one who t een bt 1700 
fb 1 7 ſhould | gladly Ws Peep. tony but the lady, ly 


— 1 fat, thought heril no equal *: the work af; tran 


I 
I. A is the proprietor of 1 the Sd of Roafoy, 95 
Nane and, Fladda, and payelen an extenſive Ag in $ 
The eſtate has not, during four Hundred Tears, gained a 
hoſt a ſingle acre. 
One of the old Hig gland alliances , continued 1 we 
ee years, and wo, {Kill ſubliſting between Macleod of 
Raaſay, and Mac if of, Shin ; conſequence. of which, 
the ſurvivor, . — inherits the. arms of the deceaſed; a 
natural memorial of military friendſhip. At the death of the | 
late Sir James 22 his {wor was delivered to the 
9 laird of Naa 

be family of Raa oy confiſts of the lai a, the lady, three 
bons, and — daughters. For the ſons Gans is A tutor in 
the houſe, and the lady is faid to be yery ſbilful and aue 


1 ö 
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jn as, of her Skeet 1 of manners, 
or a more 2 PPCATANCE of, domeſtick 1 
hs 3-5 e moſt poliſhed tries. TR 
; is the on inh. ed nd in Mr. 1 cp 's pole 
fon. Rona and Fladda afford only paſture r cattle, - 
— one e and 25 N in re, a * 


hich. I have ſeen, 2 — — Hr 255 ehr of their 
' 3s tinged. as in Eng/pnd,. Of th Kae h y 
count, having, newer «taſted, 657 eye. 1" at 
not eon ſderet a8 eee 0d. N, 1674 * 
It is not very eaſy to fix the pine les Upc 


| pur haye agreed to cat, ſome apam 


as, the 3 Evident, it. is, not uni 2 * 


Tia which; elected 2, delicate in, one country, is yl 
_ Reighbours 3 as, laathſa / 


6s. The waar, el 


refuſed top eat potatocs. in a famine 
ee d tq dine on, ſyails 6 ith 2 
with a: Frenchman; n on or! ele h with 2 44 Fd 
vulgar inhabitants. of, Sy, I. wn not.,whethe Say 
lands, have not 2 175 bac 


. 
* 


5 


| . gne at 9 1 
E Raoſay has wo: vel Jn.  abuodance, bu 


ares, MOT: rabbi 2 HHP 0 not, 
but that of, ſuch re K 
nation Want what it mi Why are dot 


planted to America ? We does tea continue to be br 


Z 


9 00 145 4 


from | 


| 3 3 
2 * i # 5 A 12 » 
* 


L te rams 4 freſh RD ET 1 have. never 
2 any other h than trouts and eels. 1 
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abbor- 
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parks China Life improves but by flow er and wack 
lace is yet to do. Attempts have been made to 
"ap roebucks in 1 but without effect. The young 
ones it is extremely difficult to rear, and che old can very 
feldom be taken ale. 
they hve fe rabbits night by whey * eee That 
ve few or none in 8 umpute to the 
e of the foxes, and have — for ſome years paſt, 
. el their heads, which, as the number was dimi. 
niſhed, has beet gradnall err from three ſhillings and fix- 
penceto2guinea, a ſum ſo great im this part of the world, that 
m'x ſhort time Sy may be as free from foxes, as England 
from es The fund for by rewards in a tax of ſix- 
ce in the pound, impofed e farmers on thoupfelves, 
8 — ſaid to be paid with great willingneſs. 
The beaſts of prey in the iſlands are foxes, otters, and 
weaſels. The foxes are bigger than thoſe of England; but 
the otters exceed ours in a far proportion. I faw 
one at Armidel, of a fize much that which I ſup- 
poſed them ever to attain; and Mr. Maclean, the heir of 
Col, a man of middle ſtature, informed me that he once 
hot an otter, of which the tab reached the ground, when 
de held up the head to a level with his own. I expected 
the otter to haye a foot particalarly formed for the art of 
fwimmin g3 but, upon examination, I did not find it differ- 
ned from that ir of 2 ſpanel. As he preys in the ſea, 
he does little viſible miſchief, and is killed ly for bis fur 
FN. 53, 5 4 
In Raoſe t hives 6nd 15 te, r 
10 foxes. 2 45 depredations, ſuch as were never made 
before, have cauſed a ſuſpicion that a fox has been lately 
landed in the iſland by ſpite or wantonneſs. This imaginary 
ſtranger has never yet been ſeen, and therefore; perhaps, 
the mifchief was done by ſome other animal. It is not likely - 
oor _ creature ſo 2 14 be pe: WOO have been 
0 for a guinea, ſhould' alive 
the mall? of ſending him to upon 2 neighbou gon 
the paſſage from Shy is wider whos would mp ® 
fim, unteſs he were chaſed by into the ſea, and 
haps them Bis ſtrength would enable him to- eroſs. 
\beafts of prey came into any Mands is not eaſy to — 
In cold countries they bd deantage of hard winters, and 
: el ever the ice; bu ee e 


4 3. 
*, a 
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they ate found where they have no dſcoverable means of 


coming. 


"The corn of this inland is but little; e 


a ſmall field. The women reaped the corn, and the men 


bound up the ſheaves. The ſtrokes of the fickle were timed 
by the modulation of the harveft ſong, in which all their 
voices were united. They accompany in the Highlands 
action, which can be done in equal time, with an 
Yiated ſtrain, which has, they ſay, not much mean- 
iog 5 ut its effects are regularity and cheerfulneſs-. The 
ancient proceleuſmatick ſong, by which the rowers of gallies 
were animated, may be ſuppoſed to have been of this kind. 
There is now an aar-/ong uſed by the Hebridiant. 
The ground of Naaſay ſeems fitter for cattle than — 
| ham and of black I ſuppoſe the number is ver 
The laird himſelf keeps a herd of four — 
one 1 of Which are annually ſold. Of an extenſive 
domain, which he holds in his own hands, he conſiders 
the ſale of cattle as repaying him the rent, and — the 
2 — a very liberal table with the remaining product. 

i ſuppoſed to have bern v long inhabited. On 
one ſide 7 22 it they ſhow caves, into which the rude nations 
of the firſt a ies rereated —— Theſe dreary 
vaults might] have had other uſes. There is ſtill a cavity 
near the houſe called the cf c, in which the ſeamen, 
= 74 of thoſe piratical expeditions, which in roug 

frequent, uſed, as tradition tells, to hide 
hotly dns 18. "This hollow was near the ſea, that nothing ſo 
neceſſary might be far to be fetched: and it was ſecret, 
that enemies, if they landed, could find nothing. Yet it is 
not ve ae of what uſe it was to hide their oars 
from thoſe, who; if they were maſtere of the conſt: could | 


_—_ their boats. | 
N of the diſtance at which the firſt 

poly lived from the preſent time, is af- 
orde I 
u ked "i 
eve tate fukins thage toner at the cane. Flee hey near 
_ reſemble thoſe which Mr. Banks has lately brought 1 
ſavage countries in the Pacific Ocean, 2 
made by a nation to which the uſe of metals was unknown. 

The number of this little community has never been 
counted by its ruler, nor have I obtained any poſitive ac- 
count, oonſiſtent with/this reſult of ae computation. 


3 years ago, the late laird 1 one hundred met 
upon a military expedition. The fixth part of a people is 
ſappoſed capable of bearing arms: Naqſay had, therefore ſix 
hundred inhabitants. But becauſe. it was not likely, that 
every man able to ſerve in the field would follow the ſum- 
mona, or that the chief would leaye: his lands totally de- 
ſenceleſe, or take away all the hands qualified for labour, 
let it be ſuppoſed, that half as many might be permitted to 
ſtay at home. The whole number will then be nine hun- 
dred, or nine to a ſquare mile; a degree of 2 
greater than thoſe tracts of deſolation can often ſhow. 
are content with their country, and faithful to their ee 
and yet uninfected with the eu of migration. 
Near the houſe at. Racſay is a chapel unroofed andruinous, 
which 1086 long been uſed only as a place of burial. About 
the churches, in the iſlands, are ſmall ſquares endeſcd with - 
tone, which belong to particular families, as repoſitories 
for the dead. At there is one, I think, an the 
proprietor, and one ſor collateral houfe ., 
II is told by Martin, that at che death of the paß of the 
iſland; it has been here the cuſtom to erect a exoſs. This 
we found not to be true. The ſtones that Rand about the 
chapel at a ſmall diſtance, ſome of which perhaps have 
eroiſes cut upon them, are believed to have 2 not func- 
xa} monuments, but ene en | 
or. confecrated ground. fo et to 55 
- Martin was 8 man not itn ke Was, an — bitan 


foudal inſtitutions erated upon 
He t therefore have. diſplayed * FR (pf. hay nu 
and 2 form, of government, which, in more luminqus and 
red regions, have bæen long forgotten, and bave de- 
his readers with many uncouth cuſtoms that are nor, 
Ae, und wild opinions chat prevail no longer... But he 
Eder — of che world ſufficient 2 
what, would deſerye or gain ion 

of: 699 Ang The mode of life ee me him- 
| 4 cher did cb ſuppoſe unknown da ther nor 


8 


that 
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init he could zive pleaſure by telling Ant of which-it-was;; 
in his little eountry, impoſſible to be ignorant. . BL rr 
What be has; negle&ed cannot now. be performed... In 
ations, Where there is hardly the uſe of letters, What is 
once out of ſight is, loſt forever. They think but little, and 
of their few 
they are neither. intereſted by fear nor hope. Their only 
regiſters are ſtated pbſcrvances and practical repre 
For this reaſon an agg of ignoranee is an age of ceremony. 
Pageants, and proceſſions, and commemorations, gradually 
ſhrink away, as better methods come into uſe of en 
events, and preſerving riguu s. 1g: 
It is not oniy in Ragſax that the chapel is nnroofed. a d 
uſcleſs ; through the ſe illands which we viſited, we neithe 
ſaw nor heard of boy houſe of 4 ng in,. 1 a that 


"yy laſted ceremony and decency,, | 
— hc of papal ſuperſtition; is . he 8 
aþ piety are likewiſe fared... ; 
has Lk or many years, po popular to 1 tho lagy 
devotion, of- the — — clergy ; over the ep lainl 
of men that e we may indulge our 
with a-new.,triumph, by comparing it one the es a0 
tivity of thoſe Who luder them to fall. 

Of the deſtruction of churches, os: ow deeny: of reli gion 
muſt in time be the conſequence; while the publick 
acts of the miniſtry are now performed in 3 a very 
ſmall number can be preſent; and as the greater part of the 
iſlanders make no u 
in total ignorance who want r ie of ve in⸗ 
ſtruct ion FAU 

From-Uhibl@.rethains.of ancient ſrndliry /whinh! 5 every 
where to be found, it ö that, for the 
laſt two centuries, the inhabitants of the iſlands have de- 
cereaſed in number. This argument, which fu that 
the churches have been ſuffered-to fall, only becauſe they 
were no neceſſary, would have ſome force, if the 
houſes of worſhip ſtill remaining were ſufficient for the 
people. 9 —— no churches at all, theſe | 

venerable not prove the people of former 
times to — been more numerous, but to have been more 
devout. If — — . 4 
Lr les, it rs not that any proviſion e 

worlkip would be ma. Where the religion of » country 
"or. IV IV. | Hh enforces 


ughts, none are waſted on the paſt, in which S 


of books; all” malt necelſuity ne 
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tit them, thei decay plies as ltr of 25 
tants,” 7 2440 LD 10 
Some of theſe Ailapidations are Gold to be ung in iflaude 
now uninticbiced; but J doubt whether we can thence infer 
that they were ever peopled. Tbe religion of the middle 
age is well known Cy laced too much hope in lonely 
auſterities. V Volumary & Was the ef p 
ation, by which erimes were effaced, and conſcience was 


z it is therefore not unlikely, that oratories were 
often built in Places where retirement was ſure io have 50 
diſturhance! 
. has Nel the nt can dts sere, the lated 
Tamily ; but wants 1o'utxiliaries; Sarl 
e hoſpttality; bes the 
| — 22 with a delightful | 
the rough ocean and the rocky Aud, the dase! ti 
relate the howling ſtorm : within is plenty and eleg 
beauty and gatery, the ſong and the dance. In — 
if T'could have found ay "Une That Tencied's' Phar, 


te Ty uy oF r 
ei þ 7 4 Ws; 3! 
e. 71 

i 7:8 


At. Raoſay, by good fortune, Macleod, 24 44 
clan is cal was: paying a viſit, and by him we were in- 
vited to his ſeat at Hun uagun. has a ſtout boat, 
built in Norway, in which with ſix oars, he conveyed us 
| a Shy; We landed at Pore Ra, ſo called, becauſc 
mes the Fifth of Scotland, who had curioſity to. viſit the 
came into it. The port is made by an inlet of the 
ſea, deep and narrow, where a-ſbip lay walking ta dilprople 


& 
* * 


; i $423 
40 f 20 


. by carrying the natives away to America, | 
In — ef we paſſed by tle cavern in which i6-was 
the cuſtom, as Martin relates, to catch birds in the night, by 


making a fire at the entrance, - This praQice ir diſuſed 5 for 
dhe birde, as is known often to Kappen, e [changed 
| their haunts. 

Here we dined at a publick bouſe, 1 believe the only inn 
of: the iſland, and having mounted our horſes, travelled in 
he manner ci al till we came to i , 
e dne Mee 
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a place diſtinguiſhed by that name, beenuſe the king lddged 
here when he landed at Pat Re. We were entertained-with 
the uſual hoſpitality by Mr. Macdbnaid and his lady Fm 
Macdonald, à name that will be mentioned int hiſtory, anf 
if courage and. —— virtues, mentioned with benour, 
Sbe is a woman of middle ſtature, ſolt W my | 
manners, and elegant preſerice,': 4 1 1 | 
In n ag ve ſent ur bores round proi = 
to meet us, and ourſelves: part da — 
by eroſſing an atm E. r We had at * 
culty in comi oat avs for our way led over an ex» 
tenſiye moor,” was to be taken with caution, , 
and we were often obliged: 2 alight, becauſe the ground 
could not be truſted. In travelling this watery flat, I per- 
ceived that it had a viſible declivity, and might without much 
expence or difficulty be drained, But difficulty and ex- 
__m_ een which have different e P - 
To D an we caine, very willing to be tt reſt, 2 
found our _— 5 dur reception, 
Lady Macau, who had lived many Egan, ws 
newly came Buber wich her ſon and Thom dai ters, who 
knew all the arts of ſouthern e „ and all the modes 
— En y, Here therefore we ſettled, 7 
ſpoil the preſent hour with many, — hay, 
2 ur a rocky pro e, that juts out into a 
on the weſt ſide of Sky. 


houſe, which is the principal 
ſeat of Macleod, is part Tl and partly. modern; it is built 


upon the rock; and e water. It forms t 
ſides of a ſmall ſquare: on the third gde zs the Keleton of þ 
caſtle of | unknown antiquity, ſuppoſed to have been 3 
Norwegian fortreſs, when the Danes eee 
— It is ſo — that it might haye eaſily been 
2 , were there „ in the - 
ily, that. the owner ſhall not long ov reparation. 
The nds of the preſent d, it: defiance of pre- 
diction, began the work, but deſiſted in little 2 
applied his money to worſe uſes - 1 — 
- As the inhalers df the Hebrides lived, bot e 
in continua expectation of hoſtilities, theckicfof ve every 
reſided in a fortreſs; This — — 
the water, till te n vat erer ue n 
ren . 1797 Wet en nls 


ub 3 
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They had formerly reaſon to de afraid, not only of de- 
clared wars and amthoritied invaders, or of roving” pirates, 
which, in the northern ſeas, muſt have been very common; 
"out fi inroads and inſults from rival elats; who, in the 
of feudal independence, aſked no leave of their 

ereign to make war on one another. Sly has been ta- 
vaged by a feud between the two mighty powers of Mac. 
dmald and; Macleud. 'Macdonald having Lon a'Matleod, 
upon ſome diſcontent diſmiſſed her, perha ps becauſe the had 
brought kim no children. Before per reign of James the 
Fifth, a Highland laird made a trial of his — —— 
time, and ſhe did not leaſe him, he was then at liberty 
to ſend her away. Thia however muſt always have offend- 
ed, and Macked: rebentingihe inju „ whatever were ite cir- 
cumſtances, declared, that the ing had been ſolemnized 
without a bonfire, but that the ſeparation ſhould be better 
illuminated; and raiſing a little army, ſet fire to the ter- 
ritories of en who return the viſit, and pre- 


e 
0 ſhow the diſorderly ſtate of inſular 
9 — inhabitants of the iſle of Egg, meet- 
1 by Macleods, tied the crew hand . 
2 Macleod landed upon Egg, 
demanded the offenders; but the inhabitants refu ng _ 
ſurrender them, retreated to 2 cavern, into which they 
ht their enemies to follow them. Matled 
ch them with ſmoak, Toa eee 
—— | 
Here the violence As kom confmed: us for fome 
ane; not at all to our difcontent or inconvenience. We 
would indeed very willingly have viſited the iſlands, which 
might be ſeen from the houſe ſcattered in the ſea, and 1-was 
paniicularly defirous to have viewed Jay, but the ſtorms 
did not permit us to launch a boat, and we were condemned 
to liſterr in idlenels'to the wind; except when we were bet- 
ter e by liſtening to the ladies. 
b. We hal hene more wind than waves, nd ſulered ties le 
verity of a tempeſt, without enjo N its magnificence. The 
ſea being broken by the multitude of iflands, does not roar 
with ſo much nor beat the ſtorm with ſuch foamy 
violence, as I have remaxked on the coaſt of 8uſſex. Though, 
while I was in the Hebriden, the wind was extremely tur- 


. e "races ** 
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The country about Dun vegan is > barren. There 
are no trees, errept im che orchard, | which is a low ſheltored- 
ſpot ſarrounded with a Wall wo noir Wy 


When this houſe was intended to ſuſtain 2 Gege, a well | 


was made in tlie court, 7 boring the rock downwards, till 
water was found, which, ory — to the ſea, I have 
not heard mentioned as brac it has ſome hard- 
neſs, or other qualities, which mike in: os aſe 3 and 
the family is now ied from e ſtream, which an 
by the rock, from two pleaking waterfall BH nee 
Here we ſaw: ſome traces 3 is 
ſome ſtanding traditions.” In the, houſe is kept an-ox's born; 
hollowed ſo as to hold perhaps two quarts; which: the ' heir! 
of Macleod 4 — to ſwallow at one draught, as a 
teſt: of his before he was permitted ta bear arms, 
or could claim a ſeat among the men. It is held that the 
return of the laird to ares after any conſiderable 
abſence, produces a plentiful capture of herrings;/ and that; 
if any woman eroſſes the water to the oppoſite iſlaud, the 
herrings will deſert! the coaſt. Boetius tells the ſame of 
ſome other place. This tradition is not uniform. Some 
hold that no woman * Pe we ng To 2 We hand 
paſs but = Maclezd. + * 2 
Among other gueſts, which the hoſ pitality . 
brought — the table, a viſit was paid by "the laird and lady of 
a ſmall iſland ſouth of Sky, of which the proper name is 
Muack, which ſignifies ſwine. It is commonly called Muck, 
which the proprietor not liking, has endeayoured, without 
effect, to Lev e to Monk. It is uſual to call gentlemen i in 
Scotland * 24 name of their poſſeſſions, as Raaſay, 'Bernera, 
Loch Buy, a. practice neceflary in countries inhabited by 
clans, w dere all that live in the ſame territory have one 
N and muſt be therefore diſeriminated by ome ain addition. 
eman, whoſe name, I think, is 
be — called Muck; but the appellation, bien he he 
thinks too coarſe for his iſland, he would like till leſs for 
3 and he is therefore addreſſed by the title of Ihe of 
uck 
This little iſland, however it be wund is of confidej 
able value. It is two Enghſb miles long, and three quar- 
ters of a mile broad, and conſequently contains only nine 
hundred and fixty Zug 7 acres. It is chiefly arable. Half 
of this little free rey. e laird retains in his own hand, and 
NNE N hve one hundred and ſixty perſons,, who 
| pay 


F 
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pay their rent by exported corn. . we 
were not told, and copid not decently yu 
portion of the people to the land: js ach the moſt fertile 
countries do not commonly maintain. 
F wag hird: having all his people ener bis inmate cw 
hoo aemneta their happineſs... The devaſta» 
tion _ when. it viſits —— it comes 
1 » well . rler — it of its terror at 
y inoculating ei people. The 2 
was two ſhillings and-fixpence à head. Many trades. 
ber the 10 of z and n fetches a 
{mith from the jfte of „and Nor from the main 
land, hr times a year. „ and well. — fern, 
but the laird's abſence der us no opportunity. 
0 Hey inhabited ifland has its appendant and 1 
a. ene i heir ground folk ard paſs 8 
it, ic on lent to me 
for three wethers. . lim: 
. raſted lows: nd C. in danger 
korgetting that I was ever to rt, till Mr. 1 
reproached me with my Na bes and ſoftneſs. I had F 
very forcible defence to make; n nh, purſue que 
journey. Maclead accompanied us to where = 


Pt eG To 


: 5 le 2 . 


Ir. Fd een 9 with us, a directed our atten» 
tion to all that was worthy of obſervation. With him we 
went to ſce an ancient building, called a dun or borough, 
It was a circular incloſure, about forty-two feet in diameter 
walled round with looſe ſtones, . ps to the height of 
nine feet. The walls are $47 ick, diminiſhing a little 
towards the top, and e countries ſtone is not 
brought far, muſt have wy raiſed with much labour. 
Within the great cirele were ſeveral ſmaller rounds of wall, 
which formed diſtin& apartments. Its date and its uſe are 
unknown. Some ſe it the ſeat of the chiefs of 
the Maclendi. Mr. Macqueen thought it a Daniſh fort. 

The entrance is covered with flat ſtones, and is narrow, 
becauſe it was neceſſary that the ſtones which lie over it, 
ſhould reach from one wall to the other; yet, ſtrait as the 


* they en l could have been Une 
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where they ke, by the: naked Grangdd of gr r meal 
— about them. They were probably rajlat by ; 
putting long pieces of woοd under thems 2 Fryer 
of a Jong Ie of lifters might be a 1 3 8 | 
countries, have. patience: * to their unſhilful-⸗ 
— — are afhent 10 in ing der ay vt clo. 6 
me T_T 12 Lo 2 
-If.it was ever . i might nos hare been. dwelling 
but as theye is-no-ptoyifion ſor water, it could not have been 
2 foxtreſa. In 845, 25 in every other plach, there ia a am- 
bition of exalting whatever has ſurvived; memory, to ſome | 
important uſe, and referrin 1. 4 to very remote ages. Im 
inclined ta / ſuſpect, thut in wieſs times, ben the djbaÞi- 
tants of eyexy mauntain 1 af their neigbbaun, 
theſe encloſures wett uſed to ſecure the herds and flocka -n 
the night. When they were driven within the wall, they 
1 28 watched, and defended; as long as. could be 
for theolhers dutſt not wait tilt the injurech elan 
them in the e. 2113-12 A 12 B01, 1.5604 at. 
| if the Whole were once 
a. houſe, were the chambers of the chief inhabitants, f 
it was a place n e an ab be 
* of . al: g'busl 1 Nice a 
diapit 5 eats carri a great way | 
had- —— by digging after a fox. * — cayes, | 
of which many have been faund, and many bly re- 
main concealed, are formed, I believe, — by taking 
r of a hollow, where banks or rocks riſe on either 
fide; - If no ſuch place oan be rage: oy pound: GOT 
cut away. The walls are made by pi ſtones againſt, he 
earth, on either ſide. It prog hr ry large ſtones laid. 
2 EI 
— roof, turts were grals was 4 to grow 
and the e eee eben or ane pen 


Weir, 

N en a6 the endins of the 
firſt rude inhabitants, of which, however, I am by no means 
perſuaded. This was fo low, that no man con LATE 
right in it. By theit conſtruction they are all fo narrow, 
that two can never paſs along 1 and being ſub- 
terraneQus, horns. be aloe 2 mp. They are not the 
brd an age much ruder an the preſent; for they are 
| mel wi vs much en he nde 9 
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but requires. I imagine them to have been places only f 

gccifional uſe; in which the iſlander, upon a — 
hid his utenſils, or kis-clothos; tha: porkape: fomerimes his 

wife and children. 18 
This cave we entered, hot cal not e the whole 
and went away without knowing how far it Was 
carried. For this omiſſion we ſhall be blamed, as we per. 
haps'have blamed other travellers ; but the day was rainy, 
and the ground was damp. We had with us neither ſpades 
nor pickaxes, and if love of eaſe ſurmounted our deſire 
. the olfende ns dot ow invidiouſneſs of ſingu- 
lavity. - "YAY: T9 | 2615 1-106 e 36:52 160M 
ieee, PEEL ſtanding Glas HOY are the chief records 
ef an illiterate nation. In ſbme part of this:jqurney,-at no 
great diſtance from our way, load a ſhattered fortreſs, of 
which che learned [minifter) to whoſe ee rere id 

on. much indebted, gave us an ace 55 1 2674; 
Thoſe, ſuid he, are eee 2 WE ge, "bail 
in the time. of James the Sixth, by Mdedorada, who 
was next heir to the dignity and ch Shekel Hugh, 
being ſo near his wiſh, was impatient of delay; and had 
axt and iuſſuence ſuffibient to engage e lower in — 

* inſt the laird's life. Something müſt be ſtipu 
ſides; for they would not dip their hands in Wiest 
for Hugb's advancement. The compact was fe 

ritten, aged wed the conſpirators, qd yore 11 the N 


* 


of one Maclaodt. A 
It happened * at cle had fold Ga calthd' 990 drover, 
who'not having ready money, gave him a bond for 


The debt was ;diſchar ed, and the bond re-dema 3 which 
Matleod, who could. not read, intending to put into his 
hands, gave him the conſpiracy. The drover, when he had 
read the paper, delivered it privately to Macdonald; who 
thus informed of his danger, called his friends toge- 
ther, and provided for his ſafety. He made a publick feaſt, 
and — Hugh Macdonald and his confederates, placed 
each of them at the table between two men of known fide- _ 
ty. The compact of conſpiracy was then ſhewn, and 
every man confronted with his own name. Macdonald acted 
with great moderation. He upbraided Hugh both with diſ- 
loyalty and ingratitude ; but told the reſt, that he conſidered 
them as men deluded and miſinformed. Hugh was ſworn to 
fidelity, and diſmiſſed with his but he was not 
. e eee — Tot Badia ing 
no 
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deavoured to execute*the ſame deſign by meaner hands. I 
this practice be was detected, taken to Macdonald's caſtle; 
and impriſoned in the dungeon. When he is hüngry, 
they let down à plentiful mem of ſalted” meat; and When, 
after his repaſt, he called for drink, eonveyed to him # c- 
vered cup, which, when he lifted the lid, he found empty 
From that time they viſited him no more, but left him to 
periſh in ſolitude and darkneſs. | ee is 


* * * a » 


E FS LAS {+4 2 5 
We were then told of a cavern by the ſea-fide, remark- 


ne . I 4: 
boatmen, who ſeemed to be of 3 rank above that of coms 
mon drudges, enquired who the ſtrangers were, and heing 
told we came one from Scatignd,'and the 0 om 


rock, catching with his angle a 45 for the family. 
% rod, with which 
Mr. Boſwell cau „ EF 


The cuddy is a fiſh of which I know not the philoſophical 
name. It is not much bigger than a gudgeon, but is of 
great uſe in theſe iſlands, as it affords the lower people both. 
food and oil for their lamps. Cuddies are ſo abundant, at 


8 St 
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ſome times of gs that they are caught like white - 
* r 1» only by e: A ten 
N yan ag were vg pract Aieabie t to fich, theſe. illands- could 
danger from famine ; but 2 2 in 
| nd Fenn — — proviſion fails, the ſeas man mand 
monly 109 rough for pes. eee vid: 469 


4. . ' - 47" i "i 3 1 
* mil N tif! r r: Fogel 


- ert tete, ts n 1 1 rs 
Ir 57 rn 
From unit our next ſtage was to Tall Nen gt houſe 
3 an officer eu Dutch ſervice, ho i in 5 
| ane a a peace, has 5 ſeyeral pep horn permitted 
to 13 l from hig reglment. Havin en, bred, to 
2 1s tonlegy 495 5 A "Tcholar, ay lady, by ac- 
7 fng him ip his fiflerent places of refidenge, is be- 
ful in ſeveral lay oguages. 72 aliſter i is the place be- 
d all chat 1 have ſeen, from which the gay and the jovial 
5 m uttet 7 encluded; and where the hermit might expect 
ow old in meditation, without. pollibility of diſturbance 
et 1terruption. It is fituated'ye1 near, the fea, but upon 
a coaſt where no veſſel lands but when, it is drive by a tem- 
| 75 on the rocks. Towards the land axe loſty g's 9 2 
with” Water- falls. The garden is ſheltered b 
x Ag 'which grow there fo Selb puh that rng ich 
KS reſent, inhabitant planted, are very high and thick. 
It this place we very happily met with Mr. Donald Mac- 
7, a youn gentle man, r eldeſt ſon of the laird of Col, 
to à yety great extent of land, and fo defirous of im- 
g his inheritance, that he ſpent 2 conſiderable time 
among the farmers of Her 57005 Hire and Hampſhire, to learn 
their practice. ' He work wok his own ava at the prin- 
_ cipat operations of agriculture, that he wig ht' not ere 
himſelf by 2 falſe opinion of ſkill, which, if he ſhould find 
it deficient at home, he had no means of completing. If the 
world has agreed to praiſe the travels and manual labours, 
of the ezar of Muſcovy, let Col have his ſhare of the like ap- 
22 in the proportion of his dominions to the entre of 


oung gentleman was ſporting in the mountains of 
Shy, 8, aa when he was weary with following his game, re- 


2 for . ta 7. ned At l he n L 
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bis doge, and when he went to ſeek him in the  warpings 5 


found, two eagles feeding on his. caxcaſe.  ... 
Coeli Col, for be muſt be named by his poſſcGons, hearing g that 
our intention was to viſit Jona, offered to conduct us 555 hig 
chief, Sir Allan Mac n eee 
2 and would ready Ao. us a Ire 
wag formed an acquaintange, which being begun 
kindneſs, was acei e ee by, Pic 2 5 we 
2 much pleaſure from it, and I hope have given him 


no reaſon to repent it. | 
The weather was now almoſt one continued ſtorm, wh 
we were to ſnatch ſome py intermiſſion to be conveyed 


to Mull, the third iſland of the ee lying about a de- 
gree ſopth. of Sky, whence, we might eaſily find our 

Inch Lane here, Bis Allan A clean ee er 
wards to ena. 


| YA 1 [ 11 * 
For this purpoſe, the mol N tation 


E been and to * 5 e we were. very "rag 
fo return. phy ſtayed pp; ſe long. at . 3h I 5 
great part of our journey was in the gloow ot the 
2 In travelling even thus almoſt. without light 

through naked ſolitude, eee . pl 
duct may be truſted, 2 mien too much i 

to fear, may preſerve. ſome degree of chearfulgeſs; 

what muſt be the ſolicitudde of him who ſhould be wan- 
trig anon among the crags nalen, bonighede, fe an 
an one ? * #9 3 

The Biene of che Getich xi romances were not o remote 
from axe as they ate now thought. In the ſull pre 
lence of the feudal ; Ritution, when violence deſolated 
world, and every baron lived in a fortreſs, foreſts and — — 
2 e ſucceeded by each other, and the adventurer 

ſuddenly paſs from the gloom of woods, or the 

— of moors, to ſeats of plenty, gaiet „ and mag- 
ence. Whatever is imagined. in hg wildeſt tale, if 
giants, dragons, and enchantment be excepted, would 'be 
felt by him, who, wandering in the mountains without. a - 
guide, or upon the ſea without a pilot, ſhould: be carried 
amidſt his terror and uncertainty, to the hoſpitality and 
_ of 2 or Dunvegan. * 
To 
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To Coriatathin at laſt We came? and found ourſelves wel- 
comed as beſore. Here W ft: ee days And made ſuch 
— —— curioſity: ſuggeſted. The houſe was filled with 
company, amo Short AMacpherſon and his ter diſ- 
ag themfelves by cheir politeneſs and accompliſh. 
ments, "By him we were invited to O, a Houſe not far 
FO e ere 40%" hight ca fly Mere 4: bose, when 
| the :; weather would ſuffer us to leave the Hflang 44900 7 

TG BYE M49 #3 1 bers 6 Die 11 8 1124/11 bei. 
3 890 1401831. 
ee et Hort OBE 1 . 2. 1 f E 
15 Nee, 20/01 eee, vo Aer * Fo Han 01 5% 2 

At OE, of which Mr. "Macy berfor is his; rag were 
entern ned for ſome days, chen removed to Armidel, whete 
we our obſervations on the iſland of Shy, >. 

As this iſland lies in the fifty-ſeventh degree, che air can- 
not be ſuppoſed to hare much warmth, The long continu- 
ance of the ſun above the horizon; does indeed ſometimes 

oduce great heat in northern latitudes ; but this can only 

pen in ſheltered places, where the 9 e . to a cer. 

ld a agnant, and the ſame maſs of air continues to 
receive for many hours the rays of the ſun, and the vapours 
of the earth. Sky. lies open on the weſt and north to à vaſt 
extent of obean, and is cooled in the ſummer by « perpetual 
ventilation, but by the ſame'blaſts is kept E in winter. 
Their weather is not pleaſing. Half the year is deluged with 
rain. From the autumn to'the — equinox, à dry 
day is hardly known, except when the ſhowers are ſuſpended 
by a tem Under ſuch ſkies can be expected no great 
exuberance of vegetation. - Their winter overtakes; their 
ſummer, and their harveſt lies upon the ground drenched 
with rain. The autumn ſtruggles hard to produce ſome of 


theyre fruits. I gathered gooſeberries i in ornate? but 


were ſmall, and the huſk was thick. 

winter is ſeldom ſuch as puts a full ſtop to the g wh 
of plants, or reduces the cattle to live wholly on the ſur- 
pluſage of the ſummer. In the year ſeventy-one they had 
a ſevere ſeaſon, remembered by the name. of -the Black 
— 7 from which the iſland has not yet recovered. The 
ſnow lay long upon the ground, a calamity hardly known 
— 4h gy Part of their cattle died for want, part were un- 
ſeaſonably ſold to buy ſuſtenance for the owners; and, what 
gs a read or heard of ome the ww ow ſurvived 

were 
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wete ſ6.cmaciatedt and diſpirited, that; they did mot tequire 
che male at the uſual time. Many of the roebucks periſhed. 

The foil, as e cauntries, has. ita diverſities. In 
ſome parts there is only a thin layer: of earth; . 1 
hops is not generally cap any etter p 151 
bogs or moſſes of greater. or leſs 9 the 
foil cannot beike ſed to want > though/it, is too wet 
| loug we did not ſerre | in;theſs./any..aqua- 
tick plants. rallies and the mountains are alike darkened 
with heath. Some: -grala, however; grows Daus and: there, 
and ſome happier ſpots of earth axe capable of tillage. 

. "Their agriculture. is laborious, and perhaps ra feeble 
this unſkilful... Their chief manure is ſea- weed, which, 
when they lay it to rot upon the field, gives them a better 
erop than, thoſe! of the Highlands... They heap: ſea-lbells - 
upon the d z which. in time moulder into a fertililing 
ſubſtance; / i they finda vein of earth where. — 
not uſe t, they dig it een * it to the 15 of a 

more commodious place. } 42 40% 4 414 ot} 

Their corn grund often lie in ſuck intriescies 
the erags, that there is no room for the action of: a team 
plough. The ſoil is then turned up by manual labour, with 
an inſtrumemt called a erooked ſpade, of a form and weight 
which to me appeared very incommodious, and auld per- 
haps be ſoon improved in a country where workmen. could 
be Feafly found and eafily paid. 2 vr of iron 

fixed to a long and heavy piece of wood; Which myſt have, 
about a foot and a half above the iron, a knee or flexure 
with the owe” 2 When the fs encounters 
a ſtone, w is the great iment- operations, 
he drives the blade under it, and bri the knee ot 


; dee to the ground, has in the long: nene 
e lever: Nn N 1 
Ae e ee coodes of Ae e e. 


| ſing into /ong land and ſbort land. Long land is that 
| which afords room for » plovgh, aden A ene 
up by the ſpade. 
er The grain which they commit to the ren bes def : 
dect; without ve oats, or barley. -- ah. yy" ge 

without Very; copious manure, : A : 

9 — an increaſe equal to 
2 of better countries; but the culture is 3 


that they content  themlalres: commonly with * 
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mpaſon,: thuv after all their 
| hind pre of the have 
thiy of _ harveſt 
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und who * relate without con 


dili re 2 
kr) gr; for p ben 


mad be reſerved for oil ern Sub 

When their g gran is re ot the ime which they moo 
Walder as yen 9B res not cut, but pull the barley; 
to the e fickle. Wheel enrriages they 


—— — of timber, which is drawn 
by one horſe with the two points behind on the 
| qr On this they ſometimes drag home their ſheaves, 
often convey them home in a kind- . We. 
frame of ſticks upon the horſe's back. 
. 1 doer is obtained with ſo Ly difficulty; no- 
rely ought to be waſted ; yet their method of clear 
ing tins rom the hui by rehing them in the ſtraw, 
with the genuine ence of ſavages,” they de- 
| that fodder for want of which their cattle may periſf. 
From hi praQtice have two petty eonvenieneies. They 
Ni fo that 3 * mtr ore and they 
theft of the thre The taſte" contracted 
. ＋ eve other ſcorched ſub- 
u 


1 eg The oats 
that are not A a kin.” $ 
"The barn of 8h 1 never 120. That which Macked of 


Naaſay had erected near his houſe was ſo contrived, becauſe 
the hatveſt is ſeldom! brought home ou as by e 
prevent the mow from heati 
Of their gardens I can judge only from! their tables. 1 
is not obſerve 3 common greens were wanting, and 
that by e ng an advantageous expoſition, 
a all ren handy eſculent plants. Of —— 
fragrance or beauty the are not yet ſtudious. en 
are nl in the Hebrie.t. 
ps a little hay, but the graſs is mown | diary and 
is ſo dry and again very wet, before it is houſed, 
that it —— a eolleion of withered ſtalks without taſte 
'or f Ow it muſt be eaten by cattle that have nothing 
"+ moſt Engliſh 4 would be thrown! away. 
In he's ds I — not heard that any ſubtertaneous 
1 have been diſcovered, though where there are 
mountains, there ate commonly minerals. One of the 
rocks in- Col has a black vein, imagined to eonſiſt of the ore 
-of lead; but it was never yet opened or eſſayed. In Sly a 


Neck maſs was „ picked up, and brought 1 * 9 
e ou 
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houſe of the owner of the land, ho found himſelf 
inclined to think i it a coal; but unhappily it did not buns in 
the chimney. Common ores would be here of no gren 
ralue 3 for what requires to be ſeparated by fire, maſt: if it 
were found, be carried away in its mineral ſtate; here'h 
no fewel for tlie ſmeltin — ago forge. Perhaps by diligent 
ſearch in this world of ſtorie, ſome valuable ſpecies of mar- 
ble might be diſcovered. But neither Nee bertel 
nor commercial induſtry, have et fixed their abode here, 
where the i ity of immediate want, ſupplied but for 
the day, and eraving on the morrow, has left little om 
he eee wu arne ene 
rofit 
, They have ately found # . 
tive. mn ; ſea-plaut, of which 
the aſhes are melted into burn kelp in n 
quantities, and then ſend it away in ſhips, wh 
 gularly:to purchaſe them. This new ource of 3 ES 
raiſed the renty of many maritime farms; but the tenauts 
pay, ke all other ed, che additional rent with greae 
unwillingnefs ; conſider the proſits of the kelp 
as the mere product of perional labour, to which the land- 
lord contributes nothing, However, as any man may be 
ſaid to give what he gives the power of x — he has cer- 
— as'much right to profit from the price ries of wiipds of ay 
elſe found ot raiſed upon his ground. 
| ting le ound or re apo Kg and eager. litigation be- 
tween Macdonald and Macleod, — a ledge of rocks, which, 
till the value of kelp-was known, neither a _ defired the 
reputation of g. 25 aL 
The cattle- by ive not ſo tree is 6 Ny belies 
ed. Since they have ſent their beeves in great numbers © 
fouthern warts; they have probably taken mere cure of their 
breed. At ſtated times the annual growth of cattle ib driven = 
| 83 by a general drover, and with the money, which 
he returns to the farmer, the 5 paid. 
The rice regular expected, is from two to three pounds 
© head? ann Any one ſold for five pounds: | They 
2 iſlands 2 uno gods to the 
tcher have atted in paſtures.” 
Of rink atk Lande lms without . called by 
thy Scots humble eo, as we call a bee an humble bee; that 
wünts à ſting. Whether this difference be ſpecifiek; r 
ee though we ** w_ * we 


unhorned male and female together, no man 
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could not be informed. We are not very ſure that the bull 
is ever without horns, though we have been:told; that ſuch 
bulls there are. What is produced by putting a horned and 
has: eter tried 
that the reſult worthy of obſerrationn 
r like ee of — — - 
no to mount myſelf commodio 

vour. of the gentlemen. I heard of very little co in Barro, 
and very little horſes in; Rum, where perhaps no care is 
taken to prevent that diminution of ſize, which muſt always 
happen, where the greater and the leſs copulate promiſeu- 
ouſly, and the young animal is reſtrained. from growth by 
penury of ſuſtenance. 

The goat is the g eneral inhabitant of the earth, «bmplying 
with every difference of, climate-and of ſoil,-- The goats of 


the Hebrides are like others: en 


their ſueep to be particularly, remarked. 


_  thatof 


parks — 10 


In the penury of theſe malignant regions, noting 56.lok 
that can be converted to food + The goats and the flicep are 
milked like the cows. | A-ſingle,meal' of à goat is a quart, 
and of a ſheep a pint. Such at leaſt was the account, 
which L could exrach from thoſe of whom I am not fure that 


We bad inquire. 

milk of goats is much- thinner; than thatof cows, and 
is much thicker. Sheeps milk is never eaten 
before it is boiled; as it is thick, it muſt be very liberal of 
curd, ny rh ex of St. K:/da form: it into ſmall cheeſes. 
Fus — are LE x tg mon 
8, perhaps not bigger than our fallow deer, 
fleſh has no rankneſs, nor is inferior in flavour to our 


common veniſon. The roebuck I neither ſaw nor taſted. 


| Theſe are not countries for a regular 2 The deer are 
not driven with horns and hounds. A ſportſman with his 


gun in bis hand, watches the animal, urge r he has 


vounded him, traces him by was why 


onal rage: 


They have a race of brinded greyhounds 


than: thoſe with which we courſe — and thoſe are the 


only dogs uſed by them for the.chaſe. - - - - 
3 the uſe. of fre- arma made fo; wok an over⸗ 


| match: for other animals, that in all countries, where they 


ate in uſe, the 4 of the creation ſenſibly diminiſhes. 


There will pro va, —— long either ſtags or roebucks in 


, All 


Wan ee, ae bong | 


POE 


* * 
nn 


n Ke.. all 
long 2 es orion ad they ans deen Par: 
OT 


lexved by n the e M16 hue 
| Here 1 in. Ks but th the weate 1 
frequent, t he 1s are 1 0 rattling hehind c heſt 2 


beds, 88, N 2d. e hen 
2 75 that they nee: the great 
rat took: poſſe! Gon, of, * aa nfs a:thip 
can touch at any por ly 


They have planar gs to inſeſt > che iſle; of 
Col, 9 being, ne fading vl they have in. 
b el for e.them,. 3 40 i hor 
The inhabit: | the other illands, which 
[ have: 12. — coi Hr of the; Lon any with fewer 
pg them 4 4 r Mort, e e . 7 N 
295 exh 3ÞSs; ;,[AS[ 1 


Iny, e from, the, common 2 ate 
farily;few...; Ole eh at I ſaw.axe, among thols 
of of; higher rank n regions, of barrenneſs and: ſcarcity,» tha 
2 race is hindered in its growth, ne r A 
other; anw ib 1 ag IT 

TP dies bane as. much e here As in ather . 
Wh bloom nd felons s.,are. not to he expected among the 
lower claſſes, ie e faces. are expaſad ta the rudeae(s of | the 


climate, , and. atures are; ſometimes contracted hy 
want, and fo 928 by etimcs, hardened bee bt , blaſts. ,/Suprems - 
beauty de — in cottages ot. work ſhops;; even 


where no real lardihips are. ſuffered. To expand ibe hu- 
man face to its full perfection, it ſeems neceſſary that the 
mind ſhould cooperate by phacidagſe bf. contents o con- 
ſciouſneſs of ſuperiority. 420 1 Ah 30 
Their ſtrength is proportionate to 1 ba hut the they. are 
accuſtomed to run, upon rough ground, and theteforę ęan 
with great agility Hip over the bog or glam her the moun ; 
tain... For a campaign. in the wales of Amorien, ſoldiers 
better qualified could not have been found. Haying little 
work to do, they are not willing, nor perhaps. able, 40 n- 
dure a long continuance of manual aer qd ee | 
conſidered as habitually Mile. _ coo f od | 
Having never .been fupplied with 8 accomumodaci 
which li extenſively diverſified with txades a * — | 
ſupply their wants by. very inſufficient ſhifts, /: and enduxe, 
many inconveniencies, which a little attention would. 1 
relieve. © I have ſeen a horſe carrying home the harveſt on a 
crate. Under his tail was a ſtick for a e held at the 
8 1 two 


alas as 2 
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tw6 ende by 
ad 
m mi 
har 7 ey mite ma => ns | 
reef e er 


nor expoſes them to 1 diſcafes. 


575 
ffeians in the iſtands, I believe, e ir 
du all compound their own medicjnes.. me 


I is generally ſuppoſed, that life is 1o 


erin laces where 
there are few opportunities of luxury; ound no in- 
ſtance here of extraordiniry "longevity. 85 grows 
old over his oaten cakes, 25 citizen at ber iſt. He 
i indeed ſeldom incommoded b Poverty pre- 
ſerves him from finking under the bi den of himſelf, but he 
eſcapes no other injury of time. Inftances of long life are 
oftery related, which who hear them are more willing 
to eredit than examine: Tobe told that any man has at- 
tained # Hundred years, gives hope and comfort to him who 
Rands/ trembling on the brink of his own climacterick. 
Length of life is diſtributed impartially to very different 
modes of life in very different climates ; and the mountains 
ne no nh, where examples of age and health than the low 
Wy 3 to two ladies of high quality; 
m apt whom, fourth year, prefided at her 
table with the Art bd all Il trer her powers; and the other 
has attained her cighty-fourth, withon toe diminution of 
her vivacity, and with: de reaſon, tos time of depre- 
dations on her beauty: 

In the iſlands, as Cl her laces, abt 
of different rank, and one does not èncroach here upon 
mother. Where there is no commerce nor manufacture, 
ke that is born poor can ſcarcely become rich; and if none 

are able to buy eſtates; he that is born to land cannot anni- 

Alete His family b Jong it. This was once the ſtate of 

yew countries. - ps there i is no example, till within a 

tury and half, — bam whoſe eſtates was alienated 

otherwiſe than by violenee or forfeiture. Since mo ; 
ht among -them, 8 have found, Rke 

| der they receive; Arn 

ö the chief * very or elan, whoſe iſland was 

condemned eds cron . of his 


/ "The 
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| The name of higheſt dignity is 5 of which there are 
in the extenſive iſſe of hy 4 three, Macdonald, Maclesu, 
and Mactinnon. The 11 is the origi gr owner of the land, 


whoſe natural power muſt be very great, where no man 
lives but e; and ewe 4 the produce of the land 
is not eats. i the labyrinths of traffick, but paſſes 
ireGy from heb chat gathers je. to the tmvinh that eats 
e laitd has alf thoſe in his power that lives upon his 


farms. Kings can, for the moſt part, only exalt or . 
The laird at pleaſure can feed or ftarve, can give bread, or 
withhold it. This inherent power was yet ſtrengthened by 
the kindneſs of confanguinity, and the reverence of pa 
archal authority. The laird was the father of the clan, lod 
his tenants commonly bore his name, And to theſe prin- 
ciples 'of original command was _— tor 1 ages, an 
excluſive right of legal juriſdiction. 


This multifarious and g obligation operated with 5 


force ſcarcely credible. Every duty, oral or political, was 
abſorbed in affection and x es to the chief. Not many 
years have paſſed ſince the clans knew no law but the laird's 
will. He told them to whom they ſhould be friends or ene- 
vr ny: 115 ey mould Obey; and what refigioe they 

ou els. 

When the Seri firſt role in arms agalnſt the ſucceſſion of 
the houſe of Hanover, Lovat, the chief of the Froſers, was 
in exile for a rape. The Fraſert were very numerous, and 
very zealous againſt the government. A pardon was ſent to 
Lovar. He came to the Engliſh camp, and the clan im- 
mediately deſerted to him. 

Next in dig traf to the laird is the Tackſman; a large taker 
or leaſe-holder of land, of which he keeps part as a domain 
in his own hand, and lets part to under-tenants. ' The 
tackſman is neceſſaril 1 a man capable of fecuring to the laird 

the whole rent, and is commonly a collateral relation. 
'Theſe racks, or ſubordinate poſeſſiona, were long conlidered 
as hereditary; and the occupant 'was diſtinguiſhed by the 


name of the place at which he refided. He held a middle. 
ſtation, which the higheſt and the loweſt orders were 
connect He paid rent and reverence to the laird, and 


received them from the renants. This tenure ſtill ſubfiſts, 

with its original operation, but not with the primitive ſtabi⸗ 
hty. Since the iffanders, no longer content to liye, have 
learned the defire of growing rich, an ancient dependent is in 
danger of giving "oy to a 2 bidder, at the expence of - 
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domeſtick dignity and hereditary power. The, ſtranger, 
whofe money buys him preference, conſiders himſelf as pay- 
ing for all that he has, and is, indifferent about the laind' 
honour or ſafety. 'The commadiouſneſs. of money is indeed 
cat; but there are ſome adyantages which money cannot 
buy, and which therefore no, wiſe; man will by the love of 

money be tempted to foren. 

. IT have found in 2 parts of Scatland,, men, not de- 
feQtive in judgment or general experience, who / conſider 
the tackſman as a uſeleſs burden of the ground, as a drone 
who lives upon the product of an eſtate, without the right 
of property, or the merit of labour, and whe impoveri 
at once the landlord and the tenant. The land, ſay: they, 
is let to the tackſman at ſix- pence an acre, and by him to the 
tenant at ten-pence. | Let the owner be the immediate land- 
lord to all the tenants ; if he ſets the ground at eight - pence, 
he will increaſe his reyenue by a fourth part, and the 


tenant's burden will be diminiſhed by a fif tin. 

Thoſe who purſue this train of reaſoning, ſeem not ſuf- 

ficiently to inquire whither it will lead them, nor to know 

that it will equally thow the. propriety. of ſuppreſſing all 
wholeſale trade, of ſhutting up the ſhops of every man who 

ſells what he does not make, and of extruding all whoſe 

agency and profit intervene. between, the manufacturer and 

3 conſumer. They may, by ſtretching their underſtand- 
ings a little wider, comprehend, that all thoſe who, by un- 
dertaking large quantities of manufacture, and affording 
employment to many labourers, make themſelves conſidered 

as benefactors to the publick, have only been robbing their 
workmen with one hand, and their cuſtomers with the other. 


if e had ſold only what he could make, and all his 
ſmiths had wrought their own iron with their own hammers, 


he would have lived on leſs, and they would have ſold their 
work for more. The ſalaries of ſuperintendents and clerks 
would have been partly ſaved, and partly ſhared, and nails 
been ſometimes by a farthing in a hundred. But 
then if the ſmith could not have found an immediate pur- 
chaſer, he muſt have deſerted his anvil; if there had by ac- 
cident at any time been more ſellers than buyers, the work- 
men muſt have reduced their proſit to nothing, by underſell- 
ing one another; and as no great ſtock could have been in 
any hand, no ſudden demand of large quantities could have 
been anfwered, and the builder mull have ſtood ſtill till the 
nailer could ſupply him. | OT 15 4's 
According 


5 
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According to theſe ſchemes, univerfal plenty is to begin 
and end in uniyerfal miſery. Hope and emulation will be 
utterly extinguiſhed; and as all muſt” obey the call of im- 
mediate neceſſity, nothing that requires extenſive views, 
or provides for diſtant conſequences, | will erer be per- 
| To the ſouthern inhabitants of Scbtland, the ſtate of the 
mountains and the ifſands is equally unknown with that of 
Borneo or Sumatra: of both they have only heard a little, and 
gueſs the reſt. They are ſtrangers to the 7 age and 
the manners, to the advantages and wants o He people 
whoſe life they” would model, and whoſe eyis'they would 
remedy. 0 27 19') 87 24s Ht $855 75 ee 1 TER 1 
Nothing is lefs difficult than 'to T. . one convenience 
by the forfeiture of another. A ſoldier may expedite hig 
march by throwing away his arms. To baniſh the tackſman 
is eaſy, to make a country plentiful'by diminiftiing the peo- 
ple, is an expeditious mode of "huſbandry ; but that abün- 
dance, which there is nobody to enjoy, contributes little to 
human happmeſs. ; 02414" 25/443 Ha __ e . 7 — _— 5 
As the mind muſt govern the hands, ſo in every ſociety 
the man of intelligence muſt direct the man of labour. I 
the tackfmen be . away, the Hebrides muſt in their pre- 
ſent ſtate be given up to grofinefs and ignorance; 
tenant, for want of inſtruction, will be unſkilful, and for 
want of admonition, will be negligent. The laird, in theſe 
wide eſtates, which often conſiſt of iſlands remote from one 
another, cannot extend his perſonal influence to alf his 
tenants z and the ſteward having no dignity annexed to h 
character, can have little authority among men taught ti 
pay reverence only to birth, and who regard the tackſtna 
as their hereditary ſuperior ; nor can the ſteward haye equal 
zeal for the proſperity of an eſtate profitable 'only to the 
laird, with the tackſman, who has the Jaird's income in- 
volved in his own. t 1 * $94. | N | on 7” 4505 2 ; 
The only gentlemen in the iflands are the lairds, che 
tackſmen, and the miniſters, who frequently improve their 
rings by becoming farmers. If the tackſmen be baniſhed; 
who will be left to impart knowledge, or impreſs civility ? 
The laird, muſt always be at à diſtance from the greater Jurt 
of his lands 3 And if he reſides at all upon them, 'mult drag 
his days in ſolitude, having no longer either a friend or a 
companſon'; he will therefore depart to ſome! more een. 
Nee; it! F e CVA Ln AE TY 125 Ie oh 2 fortable 
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fortable refdenoe, and leare the tenants to the wiſdom and 

of a factor. 

tenants there are: different orders, as they have eater 
or leſs ſtock. Land. is ſometimes leaſed to a dana How. 
ſhip, who live in a cluſter of huts, called a Tenant's Town, 
and are bound 1 and ſeparately for the payment of their 
rent. Theſe, I believe, employ in the care of their cattle | 
and the labour of tillage, a kind of tenants yet lower; who 
having a hut, with graſs for a certain ougaber of cows and 
ſheep, pay their rent by a ſtipulated quantity of e ag 

The condition of Jomeſtick ſervants, or, the price of oc 


cafional labour, I do not know with certaj eg. I was told 
that the maids have. — and are allowed to ſpi 


nn 


in for Ler- 
own Hooking perhaps they have no pecuni pecuniary, Frag 

e but in very wealthy families. The ſtate of life, which 

s hitherto been TP paſtoral, begins now to be a little 
yariegated with commerce; but novelties enter by degrees, 
and till one mode has fully prevailed over the other, no 
ſettled notion can be formed. 85 
Such is the ſyſtem of inſular ſubordination, which hays 
ing little variety, cannot afford much delight in the view, 
nor long detain the mind in contemplation. The inhabitants 
were for a jag Food ng. not i unhoppy 3 but their con- 
tent was a muddy mixture of orance, an indif- 
ference for n ve which they me 44 now, a blind vene · 
ration ſor chiefs, and a ſtrong ae of their own 


zmportance. 

Their pride has "400 os by the heavy hand 1 vin- 
— Leun whoſe ſeverities have . followed by 

which though they cannot be called eruel, have pro- 
* much 5 becauſe they operate upon the 
ſurface of life, and make every eye bear witneſs to ſubjec- 
tion. To be compelled to a new dreſs has always: been 
found painful. ww 
Their chiefs being now deprived of their Juriſdiction, 
have already loſt much of their influence; and as they 
gradually degenerate from g e rulers to rapaci- 
ous landlords, they will dive themſelves of the little that 
remains. * 

That dignity which they derived from an opinion of their 
military i importance, the law, which diſarmed them, has 
abated, An old gentleman, delighting himſelf with the 
ee of better days, Den that forty } years, ago, 2 

chjeftaip walked our 3 by ten or twelve . i 
with 


* 
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with their arms ractl | 
ceaſed. | The chief has loſt his formidable-retinue;3 and the 


Highlander walks his heath unarmed and<defencelefs; with 


the 07 ny — 2 3 pealant,: — 
cattager. rice it % eien 
Their ignorance 


grows every day Jeſs) /but-their know 
tedge is yer of lute cher than to ſhew them their 


are now inthe. period of education, and feel. 
— * 


af n — the'be- 
neft of inſtruction... P 


"The lat lan, byiwhich- 3 deprived « 


their arms, has operated. with efficacy expectation. 
Of former ſtatutes made with the ſame deſign, the  execu= 
| tion had been feeble, and the effect indonſiderable. Con- 


1 on the other: But — , which. followed 
the — Culladen, found the hole nation dejected and 


intimidated ; informations were given without danger and 


without fear, and die arma gers collected with ſuch rigour, 
| 1 was deſpoiled of its defence! 10061 it 10 3001, 


Held part of the Highlands, ed — 
able occaſion of complaint. Rr a —— 
allowed the power, of weapon that is Dil | 


againſt it-, But the lo .clans 8 with ſome ap- 
o of rjuitice; that, Haſter having defended the king, 


| Pearanc 
they were forbidded: for the future to defend | thenifelves3; 


and that the ſword ſhould: be forfeited; which had been, 
legally employed. | .'Their eaſe is undoubtedly hard, but in 


—— one O12 vi BON — * ret anten 
"Whether bp diforming 
tribes, and thus remote moat, Far ſeat. of powers more good 


than evil has been produced, may deſerve enquiry. * The ſu- 


preme power in every community has the right of debarring 

every Individual, and every ſubordinate ſociety," from ſelf- 
defence, only becauſe-the; ſupreme power is able to defend 
them; and therefore where the cannot act, he muſt. 
truſt the ſubject to act ſar himſelf. - Theſe iſlands might be 
waſted, with fire and ſwotd / before their ſovereign would 
know their diſtreſs. A gang of robbers, ſuch as has been 
latel — found conf 8 themſelves in the Highlandr,. 
lay a wide, region under contribution. The cremof 


a pee * _ land on the ** * 


ing. That animating rabble has now \ 


muſt: be 


tical r w be eee it can only 
a — Aue bpb coerced 
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ol che iſlanda, and riot without controul in cruelty and waſte. 
Iswas obſerved hy orie of the chief of e that fifty armed 
mem might, wittiobt:refiftancey vage tlie country. Laws 
that place the ſubjetls in ſuch 2-ſtato;/'contravene the (firſt 
ones — of the compact of authority: they exact obedi- 
1 protedion; troy 2005100N7GE T1 
2 generous. and manly pleaſure to conceivt 
—.— gathering its fruits and tending its herds with 
feutleſs confidence, though it lies open on every ſide ro in- 
vation, where, in contempt of walls and'trenches,'every | 
man ſleeps ſecurely with his ſword: befide him; where all 
on the firſt approach of hoſtility. chme together at the call 
to battle, as at a ſummons to feſtal ſhow j and commit- 
ting their cattle to the care of thoſe whom age or nature 


has diſabled, the enemy with that —— 
hazard and which in men that fight under 
the eye of — a diſlike or kindnefs they have always 
conſidered: as the evill ot the greateſt good. 
This was, in the be beginning ing of the preſent the 
ſtate of the Highlands. Every man w a ſoldier, he par- 
took of — and inteteſted himſelf in nuti- 
onal honour-vi!Fo Joſe . is to ole what" ab ſmall | 
advantage will compen ufa 112 Nc) 10 ono ks 


r — whether: 4 ft 
nation oughtito be totally commercial?! whether am 
uncertaiity.of — Mi; Ienauincts attention 40 one 
mode of happineſa may not endatiger others? whether the 
pride oſ riches muſt not ſometiintb have reopurte to wh pro. 
rection of courage? and whether, if it be heceffary to pre- 
ferve in ſome part of the empire the military ſpirit, it can 
ſubſiſt more commodiouſiy in any place, thaw in remote 
and unprofitable provinces, Where it vam commbnly do little 
_ and whenee Wn de called forth. at any "ſudhicy 
ence ? 7415 5p 915 Vin, 201 fl 190 En 1179 {#4 
At muſt however be -odnfelled;Thut A man, who; places 
— only, in ſucceſsful violence, is a: very troubleſome 
and pernicious animal ĩn time of pence j and that the mar. 
tial character cannot prevail in a whole people, dut by the 
diminntion of all other virtuss. He that is accuſtomed to 
reſolve all right into conqueſts] will have very little“ tender- 
neſs or equity. All che friendſhip in ſuch à life can be 
only a eon ſederacy of invaſion; or alliance of deſenee . The 
ſtrong muſt fouriſh 2 force, and the well ſubs of 


firatagem, 00 | tors zi N rol Ait rss 
| | ; "Tal. 


10 
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Till che anders loſt their — with their arms; 
they ſuffered from each other all that malignity could dictate; 
or precipitancs could act. 'Everyprovocatiorr was revenged 
with blood, and no man that ventured into a ' numerous 
company, by whatever occalion 3 together, was ſure 
of returning without a wound. If they'are now'expoſedts 
foreign koſtilties they may talk of t & danger; but fan = 
dom feel it. If they are — longer martial, 
_ quarrefome, Miſery is cauſed? for the 9267 "pars 
not by a heavy cruſh of diſaſter, but by the correo of leſs 
viſible evils, which canker enjoyment, and undermine [&- 
curity. The viſit of an invader is neceſſarily rare, bur kan 
meſtick animoſities allow no'cefſation./ {7512977 tgp nts 
The abolition of the local juriſdiftions, - ell had for fs 
many ages been exerciſed by che chiefs, has likewiſeits evil | 
and its good. The feudal conftitution n diffuſen 
_ into long ramifications ef ſubordinate au 1% 1 
eneral temper of the government was added thẽ peen- 
wel of the ook country, broken by mountains into many 
dab G, n, ſcareely aceeſſihle but to the natives, and 
guarded by paſſes, or perplexed” with intricacies; through 
which national juſtice could not find its wa | 
The power of deciding \ controverſies,” and of puniſhing 
offences; as ſome ſuch —.— there muſt always be, was en- 
truſted- to the lairds ES the coun oo hs thoſe whom the 
people conſidered as their natural judges. It carmot be ſup- 
poſed that à rugged proprietor of t 2 unprineipled 
and unenlightened, was à nice reſolver of efitangled claims, 
or very exact in proportioning puniſhment'ts offetces: But 
the more he indulged his own will, the more he held His. 
vaſſals in dependance. Prudence and innocence, without 
the favour of the chief, conferred no ſecurity; und crimes 
involyed-no danger, when the judge was reſolute to nequit. 
When the chiefs were men of knowledge and — the 
convenience of a domeſtick judicature was great. — 
journies were neceffary, nor artificial detays could he'p | 
tiſed; the character, the alliances,” and intereſt of "the lit. 
gants were known to the court, and all falſe pretenves were 
eaſily detected. The ſentenee, when it was paſt, could not 
be- evaded : the power of the laird ſuperſeded formalis 
ties; and juſtice could not be dcfrace * intereſt po oe 
rib»: 5 5 
"Dt doubt not but that gabe the ryular judges Haves made: 
their circuits through the whole country, right” we been 


every 
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every where more 2 and more equally diſtributed; the 
—— that litigation is grown troubleſome, and that 
4 are too few, —— too remote 
= convenience. IN 41 "FE 2 Ef Nen 
y of the ſmaller islands haue no Joan officer within 

Lonce aſked, if a crime ſhould be committed, by 
— the offender-cquld. be ſeized ? and was told, 
that the laird — his right;; a right which he mul 
now-uſurp, but which ſurely neceſſity muſt vindicate, and 
which is therefore yet exerciſed in lower degrees, Ennot {eh 
of the ie, "Ren. degal - proceſſes cannot 


In all creater-queſtiong.; hawaren, there Dani 
eee hope nen e or-from: put. ppl 
roads are ſecure in thoſe places through which, forty years 
Ws no traveller could paſs without a convoy. All trials of 
ht by the ſword are forgotten, and the mean are in ag 
1 from the powerful as in other places. No 
ſcheme of policy has, —— 7 et brought the rich 
and poor on equal terms into courts of — Perhaps 
5 nn eee, wohnen tine on 


*Thoſs who have long enjoyed dignity and power, — 5 
not to loſe it without ants There was paid to 
the chiefs by the publick, in exchan for their privileges, 
perhaps a ſum greater than moſt of had ever poſſeſſed, 
which excited a thirſt for richeg, of which it ſhewed them 
the uſe. When the power of birth and ſt ation ceaſes, no 
hope remains but from the prevalence of money. Power 
2 wealth ſupply the place of each other. Power confers 
ho wee © gratifying our deſire without the confent of 
others. ealth enables us to obtain the conſent of others 
to our gratification. Power ſimply. conſidered, whatever it 
oonfers on one, muſt take from another. Wealth enables 
its owner to give to others, by taking only from wigs 
Power pleaſes the yiolent and proud : wealth delights the 
placid and the timorous. Youth ee flies at power, 
and age grovels after riches. -- 
The chieſs, diveſted of their prerogatives,. neceſſarily 
22 their thoughts to the improvement of their revenues, 
and expect more rent, as they have leſs homage. The 
tenant, who is far from perceiving that his condition is 
made better in the ſame proportion as that of his landlord 


is e does not immediately ſee why his n 
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is to be taxed more heavily Bog. b before. He refuſes to pay 
2 jected ; the ground is then let to 3 
ſtranger who per gs a larger ſtock, but who, taking 
the land at its Dol price, treats with the lajrd upon e qual 
terms, and conſiders him not as 2 chief, but as a. ode 
| i” Thus the eſtate perhaps is improved, barge clan 
1 roken. ie 

It ſeems to 4 the, general opinion, N * have 
been raiſed with too 9 neſs. Some regard muſt be 
paid to prejudice,. Thoſe who haye hitherto paid but little, 
will not ſuddenly be perſuaded to pay much, though they 
can afford it. As ground is 1 Bate proved, and the 
value of money decreaſes, the rent may be raiſed without: 
diminution of the farmer's profits; yet it is neceſſary in | 
countries, here the ejection. of a tenant is a greater evil 
hon in more populous places, to conſider not merely what | 

Jo part produce, but with what ability the inhabitant 
ö 
ment; n e lan 
2 — the ſame, the tenant becomes no richer. 
prietors of the H; band might perhaps often incenſe: their 
income, by ſubdividing the arma, and allotting to every 0c- 
cupier only ſo many acres as he can profitably ceoplog,. but 
that EET want people, | 
ſeems now, 1 FEES be he cauſe, to = through 
a great Borges of the Highlands a En diſcontent. , That 
adherence, which was 18 eſſed by every man to the 
chief of his name, has now little and he that 


cannot live as he deſires at home, e -e. for · 5 


tynate iſlands, and happy regions, where every man max 
have land of his own, and eat the product of his labour 
without a ſuperior. > ks 
Thoſe who have obtained grants of American nh 
as is well known, invited ſettlers; from all quarters of. the 
globe; and among other pl laces, where oppreſſion might 
produce a wiſnh for new ha tations, their emiſſaries would 
not fail to try their perſuaſions in the iſſes of Sealand, where 
3 2 e when the 4 were dne i pany” — their 
iefs, and exaſperated by un ented ions, is no 
yonder that the FT ">." af * 
Whether the Niſchiefs of emigration were inge pg 
perceived, may be juſtly queſtioned. They who. 3 | 
were probably Fuch as could beſt be ſpared ; but the accounts 
en * the earſieſt eee ee true or n 
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dined many to follow them ; and whole neighbourhoods 
formed parties for removal; fo' that departure from their 
native country is no long exile.” Fe that goes this accom- 
ed, carries with him” all that makes life pleaſant, 
e fits down in # better climate, ſurrounded by his kindred 
00 his friends: they carry with them their language, their 
— * their dag bo ſongs, and hereditary merriment : 
change nothing but the — their abode; and of 

that change they note receive the OY 
This is oth e real Alec of Citron! if thoſe that go away 
de on the fame ſpot, and preſerve their ancient 
union. But ſome relate that theſe adventurous viſitants of 
unknown r ggions, after a voyage paſſed in dreams of plenty 
and — are diſperſed at laſt upon a ſylvan wilderneſs, 
here their firſt 5 muſt be ſpent in toil, to clear the 
ee which is afterwards to be tilled, and that the whole 
Ns their undertakintz 1: is only'r more fatigue and equal 


333 Belt geebunts may be fuſpected. Thoſe who ite gone 


Will endeavour by every art to draw others after them; Wo | 
a5 heir numbers are greater, they will provide better for 
theniſelyes. When'Nova' Scotia was firit peopled, I remem- 
ber a letter, publiſhed under the charaCter of à New Planter, 
who related how much the climate put him in mind of Aal). 
Such intelligence the 'Hebridions probibly receive from their 
tranſmarine correſpondents,” But with 4 85 temptations 

of inteteſt, and perhaps with no greater niceneſs of veraci 15 
the 1 of the iſſands ſpread ſtories of American har 
ſhip eep their people content at home. 

1 0 to top this epidemick deſire of wandering, 
hich ſpreads its contagion from valley to valley, deſeryes 
to be ſought with great ce: In more fruitful coun- 
tries, the removal of one, onl makes room for the ſucceſ- 
fion of another: but in the Tebrider, the loſs of an inbabi- 
tant leaves a laſting vacuity ; for nobody born in any other 
parts 6f the world will chooſe this cogr for his reſidence; 
and an iſland once dep eee will remain a deſert, as lon) 
2s the Pe facility of travel g erty ery -—\ who is 

cont "and RAY the choice of his? 
| Let it be enquired, whether the firſt B of n 
who are fluttering on the wing, and collecting a flock" that 
7 take their flight, be to attain good, or to avoid 
| they are cafe With that part of the globe, 
wien their birth has allotted them, and reſolve not ws 
- Without 


— 
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without the pleaſures of happier climateg; 3 if they, ds for 
bright ſuns,. and calm ſkies,-and flowery clds, and 

gardens, I know, not, by what eloquence the con beer: . 8 
ſuaded, or by what offers they, cap. be hired to ſtay. 
But if they, are driven from, their natixe country by, pafi · 

tive evils, and diſguſted. by 1 treatment, Ne peas or imaginary, 
it were fit ta remove theit | 
ment z. lincey, if they Inns har be ie 2 —— _— 
they will not muck mend their principles by Ang 

| lat THO 913 7 8282 7 2 N —. 

Nm NA p 

indulge. them * continuance of their national dreſs;... 
this conceſfion could have. 11 effect, it might ęaſily be 
made. That, diſhmilitude, of eh wa which was ſup⸗ 
| poſed to keep them diſtinQ, from, the,xeſt of. the nation; 
8 135 1 e them — 17 he, with . GAuanian⸗ 


E wa hes of. Nee 
1 geile bem to ek 28 xe ais 
wit ane s, which will not he more me gere at me 
Fry yy Clone, T ö That they — not fly from chu in- "AM 


crealt of ent, J know not whetber, the; general gopd.dors 
: that, N legato for a time, jreftrainedin | 
ber la ep penſons eme 1 
1 10 Dent | 1124158 13324 
To binder en by + > — away the people, and 
to govern peaccably, by having no {ubjedts, - 7. 5 ent 
that argues no great =, undity, of politicks. ten the 
obdurate,, to convince the miſtaken, to 8 _ reſent» 


ful, are worthy of a ſtateſman; but it affords. a legillator 
. little ſeli-ap lauſe to conſider, at where there was for- 


merly an inſurrection, there is now a wilderneſs.. 
It has been a queſtion often agitated without ſo wick | 
thoſe northern regions, are nom. ſo thinly, Ir pope 2 * 
formerly overwhelmed with ID 
The queſtion ſuppoſes what, I believe is — ——— — 
had once more inhabitants than they could maintain, d 
overflowed. only becauſe: they were full. las 
This is to eſtimate the manners of all print Tg, 
by our own. 7 — while the ſtate of life was unſety 
tled, and there was little communication of intelligence 10 5 
between diſtant places, was among the wilder nations of 
Europe capricious and caſual. IT adventurous projectot - 
heard of a fertile coaſt unoccupied, and led out a colony; a 
chief. of renown for 1 called the young men 2 


— 


ther, and led them out to try what fortune would preſent, 
When Cz/ar was in Gaul, he found the Helvetians 1 
ing to go they knew not whither, and put a ſtop to. their 


motions. | They ſettled again in their d, country,” where 
they were ſo far from * » that they had accumu- 


The religion of the north was military; if they could not 
find-encmies, it was their duty to make therh : they travelled 


in queſt of danger, and willingly took the chance of empire 


or death. If their troops were numerous, the countries from 
which they were collected are of vaſt extent, and without 


much exuberance of people great armies may be raiſed where 
every man is a foldier. But their true numbers were never 
known. Thoſe who were conquered by them are their 
hiſtorians, and ſhame may have excited them to ſay, that 
they were overwhelmed with multitudes. To count is a 
modern practice, the ancient method was to gueſs: and 
when numbers are gueſſed; they are always magnified. | 
"Thus Zng/ond has for ſeveral years been filled with the 
atchievements of ſeventy thouſand Hiblanderr employed in 
Americo.. I have heard from an"Engh/b officer, not much 
eee pris 1 but thtr u hav 
very high degree of mili praiſe; but their num 
been much * of the miniſters told me, 
that ſeverity thouſand men could not have been found in all 
the Higblandi, and that more than twelve thouſand never 
took the field. Thoſe that went to the American war, went 
to deſtruction · Of the old Highland regiment, confiſting of 
15 ſurvived to fee their coun- 


twelve hundred, only ſeventy- 
ET ²˙ Ee oe En 
The Gothich ſwarms have at leaſt been multipſied with 
ood liberakity. That they bore no great proportion to the 
nhabitants, in whoſe countries they fettled, is plain from 
the paucity of northern words row found in the provincial 
languages. Their country was not deſerted for want of 
room, uſe it was covered with foreſts of vaſt extent ; 
and the firſt effect of plenitude of inhabitants is the deſtruc- 
tion of wood. As the Europeans fpread over America, the 
 \Þ woul@ not be underſtood to ſay, that neceſſity had nevet + 
any part in their expeditions. A nation, whoſe agriculture 
is Tcanty or unſkilfal, 'may be driven out by famine. A na- 
12 may have exhauſted their game. I only affirm 
that the northern regions were not, when their Ly» 154" 
22 ue 


* 
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ſubdued the Romans, overpeopled with regard to | their rea! 
extent of territory, and power of fertility. In à country. 
fully inhabited, however afterward laid wiſte,' evident 
marks will remain of its former populouſneſs, ' But of 


Scandinavia and „ nothing is known but that #s' we | 
trace their ſtate upwards into antiquity, their woods were 
greater, and their cultivated g Ws lei 
That _— y different om want of room may 
duce a general diſpoſition to ſeek another country; is ap- 
parent From & — . — conduct of the 1 — ho 


are in ſome places ready to threaten a total The 
numbers which have already gone, though like other 
numbers they may be magnified, are very — and ſuch 
as if they had gone together and agreed fm any certain 
ſettlement;' might have 3 an in independent ove 
ment 'in the de whe of 'the weſtern continent” Nor are 
they only the loweſt and ust in eur; mauy men of eonſ - 
— Char have taken with — train of labourers 

its; and if they continue the feudal ſcheme 
of poly, may eſtabliſh ne cane in de ee 


bb the mana) e of- hh Geſertivts uh 50 
imputed to their landlords, may be reaſonably concluded, 
becauſe ſome lairds of more prudence and leſs rapacity have 
kept their vaſſals undiminiſhed. From Raefay only one 
man had been ſeduced, "goa at 8 chere was no * 
aa 1 


” * 


Le Grvelier) who comes hither: gun Me opulene e 
mies, to ſpeculate upon the remains of paſteral life, will 
not much wonder that a common Higblander has no ſtrong 
adherence to his native foil; for of animal enjoyments, or 
of phyſical good, de leaves nothing that be may not find 
rer ech trat 
The habitations of men in the Hebrides may be diftingrich 
ed into huts and houſes. - By a houſe, I meart a — — 
one over another; by a hut, a dwelling with o y one 
floor, laird, who formerly lived in à caſtle, now lives 
in a houfe ſometimes A neat, but ſeldom very 
ſpacious or ſplendid. The tackſmen and the miniſters 
have commonly houſes. Wherever there is a houſe; the 
ſtranger finds a welcome, and to the other evils of exter- 
minating tackſmen may be added the unavoidable ceſſation 
of hoſpitality, or enen, of 100 ene EE on 
the an. 5 3 
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6 
the houſes. little can he ſaid- They are mall, and by 


Of 
the neceſſity of 7 ores, where theze are ſo few 
a of W rooms are very heteroge- 


neouſly fill cleanlineſs it were ingrafituds 
to reproach 8 „The having been hred upon the 
naked earth, think every or clean, and the quick ſucceſ- 


fion of gueſts, perhaps not 222 over- elegant, does dat al- 
low much time for adjuſting their apartments. ü 
Hats are of many gradatiqns 3 from murky dens, to com- 
modioug dweilingss. 

The wall of a common hut i is always built hen 3 
by a ſkilful adaptation of looſe ſtones. Sometimes perhaps a 
double wall of ſtones is raiſed, and the intermediate fpace 
filled with earth. The air is thus &tely excluded. 
Some walls are, I think, formed of tur, * 7 menus 

2 wattle, or texture. of twigs. Of the menneſt 
ſirſt room is lighted by the entrance, and the ſecond by — 
imoke-hgle,, The fire is uſually made in the middle, 
But . huts, or dwellings, of, on! J. one Rory, | in- 

beben oy: gentlemen, which have walls cemented with 

mortar, glaſs windows, and boarded floors. Of theſe. all 

have chimneys, and ſome; chimneys have grates. 

The honſe and the furniture are not always nicely ſuited. 
We were driven, once, by miſũng a paſſage, to the 0 a 
gentleman, where, after a very liberal ſupper, hen I was 
— — to my chamber, I found an elegant bed of Indian 
_ ſpread with fine ſheets. ' The accommodation was 
Waring I undreſſed myſelf, and felt my feet in the mire. 
The bed ſtood upon the bare earth, which ae en of 
rain had ſoftencd f to 2 puddle. 1617 hc 33%! p 
In-paſtoral, countries the condition of the — ok of 
people. is ſaſkiciently wretched... Among | mannfaurers, 
men that have no property may have art and induſtry, which 
make them neceflary, and therefore valuable. But where 
flocks and corn are the only wealth, there are always more 
hands than work, and of that work there js little in which 
full and dexterity can be much diſtinguiſhed, . He, therc- 
fore who is born poer never can be The ſon. Har 
occupies the place of che father, and life know nothing ol 


| he — — d labouring peaſ 1i iſer- 
1 tenants, an ants ive. in 

cabins, which afford them little more than ſhelter from 

the ſtorms. The boor of Norway is ſaid to make all his own 


utenſils. In the Hebrides, whatever might be their inge- 


nu iy, 


— 
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nuity, the want of wood leaves them no materials. 
are probably content with ſuch — ae 
of different ſorms and ſizes can afford them. 1 

Their food is not better than their lodgin They ſeldom 
taſte- the fleſh of land animals; ade e markets. 
What each man cats is from bis own ſtock. | Tho 
effect of money is to break property into ſmall parts. 
towng, he prove foyer may have a picee of meat; dia 
where there is no commerce, . 'but 
by killing 2 ſheep. /- irn gage eM 
| 'Bide in- fair weathie they mood det nag i U Ne 

mam never lives long on fiſh, but by e er * 
rather feed upon roots and berrie. 

The only fewel of the iſlands. is peat Their Vosd ie - 
conſumed, and coal they have not yet found. Peat is dug 
out of the marſhes, from the depth of one foot to that of 
ſix. That is accounted the beſt which is neareſt the furface: 
It appears to be a maſs of black earth held together by-ye+ 
getable fibres. I know not whether the earth be bituminous, 
or whether the fibres be not the only combuſtible party 
which, by heating the interpoſed earth red hot, make a 
burning maſs. The heat is not very ſtrong nor laſting. -'The 
— are yellowiſh, and in a large quantity. When they 
455 at, they eut it into ſquare pieces, and pile it up to 

dry beſide the houſe. In ſome places it las an offenſive 
ſmell, It is like wood charked for the _ The com- 
mon method of making peat fires is] — 8 
hearth; but it burns well in grates, i 
is 22 175 . it 
e common opinion is, that wget e | 
has been cut; which, as it —— chief * | 
ſubſtance, is not unlikely to be ne, whether Os 


to thoſe who relate it. 
and ay; but hon 


There are water mills in- 
they ure. 100 far diſtant, the houſe- wives grind their oats 
a quern, or hand-mill, which conſiſts of two ſtones, 
about a foot and a half in diameter; the lower is a little 
convex, to which the concavity of the upper muſt be fitted. 
In the middle of the upper ſtone is a round hole, and on 'ons 
ſide is a long handle. The grinder ſheds:the corn gradually 
into the hole with one hand, and works the handle round 
with the other. The corn ſlides down the-convexity of the 
lower ſtone, and by the motion of the upper is ground in 
Fer ir. Theſe ſtones are 228 Lochaber. e104 "ihe 
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pen iftands afford few pleaſures, ex to the hardy 
5 who can tread the —ͤ— the mountain. 
diſtance of one family from another, in a —_ | 
where'travelling' has ſo much difficulty, makes 
tercourſe impracticable. Viſits laſt ſeveral days, and — 
commonly gn Sew: water; yet I never ſaw a boat furniſhed 
with benches, or made commodious by any addition to the 
firſt fabrick. -Conveniencies' are not miſſed where chey 
E 1 Ent d eee Ti E 27 ee Ae 
folace which the can lo 
enjoyed but among Ee . laſt 60 
tion introduced, he uſe of the — be forgot- 
ten. Some of the chief families ſtill entertain à piper, 
whoſe office) was anciently itary. Macrimmon was 
piper to Macleod, and Rankin to Maclean of Col. ' 
The tunes of the are traditional. There has 
end: in Sly, beyond time of memory, college of 
pipers, under the direction of Macrimmon, which is not 
quite extinct. There was another in Mull, ſaperintended 
| by:Rankin, which expired about hs ago. To 
theſe colleges, white the pipe retained its honour, the ſtu- 
dents of muſick repaired for education. I have had my din- 
ner exhilarated by the bagpipe, at Armidale, at Dann 
and in Cal. 
—— 2 converſion f the ilanders has nothing 
I did not meet with the inquifitiveneſs of whi 
— — and ſuſpect the judgment to have been raſù⁰ 
made. A ſtranger of curioſity comes into a place where a 
ranger is ſeldom ſeen: he importunes the people with 
queſtions, of which they cannot the motive, and 
gazes with furpriſe on things which they, having had them 
before their eyes, do not ſuſpect of any thing won- 
derful. He appears to them like ſome being of another 
world, and then thinks it peculiar that they take their turn 
to inquire whence he comes, and-whither he is going. 
The iſlands were long unfurniſhed with inſtruction for 
uth, and none but the fons of gentlemen could have any 
lere There are now parochial ſehools, to which the 
manor pays a certain ſtipend. Here the child- 
— — taught to read; but by the rule of their inſtitution, 
they teach only Engliſh fo that the natives read a language 
which they wo never uſe or underſtand; If a pariſh, which 
often happens, contains ſeverat iſlands; the ſchool. 
but in one, cannot afhſt' A — This is the ſtate of 
N 71 _ | 
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which, however, is mote 
- for the deficiency is ſu 
who, fot his own/improvemetit, travels every 
Geer the Highlende 06 the fofion- 4c . Aberdeen; and:av bis 
return, during ee reaches to. read aue mie in | 
his native ſtand, 7 [1 en rd be, 
b . grainnar-ſthoals, have boarders 
ne taken to be-regilatly educited... The price of, board is 
from three pounds, to four pounds ten- filling Jt | 
and that of inſtruction is half a crown 2 quartets; Bug, the 
ſtiolar are birds of paſte: — ouly-ac 
fumuner ;. for in winter — — 


conſiderable number in one place. Anme, 
— Ke g ſtrongly the ſcarcity of theſe countties. 
r 


no boarding-ſchool far, ladies nearer than 

"their education is: domeſtick· 

—— — vp vu families are {ent into the 
world, an 2 | | to the: jus. 


— CATED S 1 | 


an das the — 2 ' 
= money with their htexss ahe 4 
many cows 2 young lady, 
maiden has from ten to' forty; | 
fortune for one h to no diſtincti ; 

| The religion of the-ifſands is that uf the kink of Se | 
The tlemen with whom I converſed are all inclined: to 

nglifh Vi ec ci 8 

ey A — fir the countty is too poor t afford 
payment to another, who mut live wholly on the cantridu- 
tion of his audience. tr jeg Yo nota 

They therefote all attend — the kirk, ..99 
often as 4 viſit from theit thinifter;: or the e of. 
— gives them opportunity ; nor have ſhey an 

. infuffeient paſtors; for L fav not one in tha 

lands, "whom! had reaſon to think either deficient in learn» 
col nt e ito wing, 16 m7 eſe nc 
could not converfe without withing, as my | 
that they had not been preſbyterians. 12 

The ancient rigour of puritaniim in, tobe. war: pie | 
jaxed, though all are not yet <qually-enlightened. I fam 
DDr malignant, 2 


iy eee 
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were prejudices of i nce. The miniſters in the iſlands 
bad attained ſuch knowledge as may juſtiy be admired in 
men, who have no motive to ſtudy, hutigenerous eurioſity, 
or, what is ſtill better, deſire of uſefulneſs; with ſuch po- 
liteneſs as ſo narrow a circle of converſe could not haye . 
7 but to minds naturally diſpoſed to b eee 
Reaſon and truth will prevail at laſt; oſt leaded 
ofthe Sean doctors wauld now gladly admit a fotm of 

prayer, if rhe people would endure it. The zeabor _ 
— egations r In ſome panſhes » 
ors Prayer is ſuffeted: in others it is ſtill rejected a 
a —— and he that ſnould make it part of his ſupplicatien | 
would be ſu ed-of heretical pravity. dun A 2blag | 

The principle upon which ex was ori 
tzinally introduced, is no longer 8 
ſormerly, m the —— of /1 1 
ate,” and perhaps CR _— therefore 
| thought it his duiy — gnrec what he ſhould: fay. 
It is now — confeſſed, that :men pray as they 
ſpeak on other occaſioiis, according to tht general meafure 
of their abilities and attainments. Whatever each may think 
of a ſorm preſcribed by another, he cannot but believe that 
he can himfelf e by ſtudy and meditation 2a better 
3 —— 

0 u hy m not as W 
— it — as when he — > s 
In the variety of mental powers, ſome muſt perform-ex- 
temporary prayer with much imperfection 3 and in the 
eagernefs and — of contradictory opinions, if pub- 
tick liturgy de left to the private jud renn 
the congregation may often be — 

There is in Scotland, as among ourſelves, a reſtleſs ſuſ- 
picion of popiſh weckineblons; and a clamour of numerous 
eonverts to the Romiſn religion. The report is, I believe, 
rn e, two nie 

is d only in A no, two ſmall iſlan 
into which the — never made its way. If any 
miſſionaries are buy in the Highlands, their zeal entitles 
them to reſpect, cren from thoſe who cannot think ran 
lyof their doctrine- a Nin 
political tenets arne 1 was not cuniova th 
| inveſt e, and they were not eager to obtrude. Their 
— is decent and inoffenſive. They diſdain to 
r — 7 Wham. ng" 
their 
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their tables. I never heard a health offered by 3 Highlander 
that- might not have circulated 1 ne within 2 | 
preoincts of the kings palace. 

Legal government has dametlüng of novelty. to! which 
they-canuot perfectly orm. The ancient ſpirit that ap- 
pealed only to che fword, is yet among them. The tenant 
of Scalha, an iſland belonging to Macdonald, took no care 
to bring his rent ; when x landlord talked of exacting pay- 
ment, he declared his reſolution to keep his ground and 
drive all intruders from the iſland, and continued to feed 
his cattle as on his om land, till it e vf 
the ſheriff to diſlodge him by violence. 

The various kinds of — which. prerniled lere, 26 
in all other regions of ignorance, are mm np Arden of the 
miniſters almoſt extirpated. 11h: 2111 

Of Brey, mentianed- by Marti, nothing has been 
heard for many years. Broaony was a ſturdy 48 whoyif 
he was 2 and kindly treated, would, as they ſaid, do a 
great deal of Wwark. They now lim nen and are 
| — Irony Goo. hy of 1 Hg 

In Troda, within theſe three-and-thirty. years, milk was 
put every Saturday for Greogach, .or the pr Man with. the h 
Long Beard. Whether Greogath was courted as kind, or 
dreaded as terrible, ahethes: they meant, by giving him the | 


milk, to obtain good or avert evil, I was not informed. 


2 agate ney i8-nOW! Og wy whom the Fe was abe. 
- liſhe i n 95 
They have till among them a great number of chimney 
for the cure of different diſeaſes: they are all invocations, 
perhaps tranſmitted to them from the times of popery, Fe 
inereaſin knowledge will bring into diſuſeGG. 
They 4 opinions, which cannot be ranked with An | 
ſtition, becauſe they regard only natural effects. They ex- 
better crops of grain, by ſowing their ſeed in the moon's 
increaſe. The moon has great influence in vulgar philoſo- 
phy. In my memory it was a precept annually given in one 
of the Engliſh almanacks, to kill hogs when the moon ua in- 
creaſing, and the bacan wvould prove the better in boilings., 
We ſhould have had little claim to the praiſe of curioſity, 
if we had not endeavoured with particular attention to ex- 
amine the queſtion of the Second Sight. Of an opinion re- 
ceived for centuries by a whole nation, and ſuppoſed, to bs 
wee * its doe ben mh a _w_ of ne 
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five fats, it is 9 
br the fallacy detected. 31407 7:93.10; drt 
The Second Sight is an impreſſion made york Arey 
5 e eye upon the mind by kevin 
erceived, and ſeen 46 if f 
far from home fulis rom hit 
erhaps at work about the. houſe 
; ; rim ay 9 — th 4 rope 
expe of th phe where — befal m. Another 
home his cattle, or q hate m . 
N ſunſhine, is ſuddenly dy 
ance of a bridal ceremony, of funeral os, * 2 
che mourners or attendants, of whom; if he knows: them, 
he relates the names; if he knows them not, h can deſeribe 
the dreſſes. Things diſtant are ſeen at the inſtant vu 
they happen. Of things future I know not that there i; 
any rule. for determining: 5 time berwoen dle Gghr und th 
Git urs h e 7 SAP Ban 1ST 
Mas receptive faculty, for power it cannot de called, 4 
neither voluntary nor conſtant! The af carances' have na 


ney S The they = 2 wh 
dai 7 of dee 3 2 n is ſugcken, 

effect often en painful. 7H 19d wm THIS 

By che term Sen: Sight, ung ohh meant a rhoke- of 
ſeeing, \faperadded to — which” nat  beſtows, 


— 'Barſe' it is called — er. — ikewiſe a 
2 or a viſion. I know A» nor is 1 likely that the 

ighlander; ever examined, whether Lee "ſed for 
. e "the power of 85 ay the thing 


19994 iat, 

1 do nox find it ee as it 1d that to the 
bun, bieht nothi * „ 
| Grad forne'to has whe —— ropartion in thoſe viſionary 
ſomes; ne Ned in fü 450 all remarkable events 
have evil for their baſis; and are miſeries incurred, 
or miſeries eſeaped Our ſenſe is ſo much ſtronger of what 
ye ſuffer; than of what we enjo » that the ideas o ain pre- 
dominate in almoſt every mind. What is recollection but a 
reviva] of vexations, or ſtory but a record of wars, trea- 
fons, and — brow Þ Sep he hace det a8 ha 
evil, ns to all good, it w it 

will, is the lot but of a part. 8 
- That they ſhould often ſos dexth'is to be ex pected; . 


; cauſe death is an event — en But 2 
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kee likewide more pleaſing incidents, - A gentlegaan told me, 
that when he had once.; gone far from his own; iſland, one 
2 — — 5. es his return, and deſcabed . 
$ attendants, which, be hadi neverworg as 
| —— — had been, without, any previana de < 
9 


1 6 i ig Heed son oh 11 fog} 0) 4 
Our deſixe of information was keen, and our ning fen 
quent. Mr. Boſxvel/'s frankneſs and gaiety made, 7 | 
body communicative; and we. heard man tales of | 
ſhows, witlr more or leſs ew idenne and diſtinAneſs... 
K. je the common talk of the Lowland Scars that chr 
notion of the Sep G, 8% is wearing away. with other per? 
ſtitions q and that its is no longer ſuppoſed, * + 
the groſſeſt people. How far its prevalence ever extende 
or what ground it has loſt,» know: not. The iſſanderę of 
al degraes,, whether of rank or underſtandings; uaiverſally 
admit it, except the miniſters, who N deny it, an 
are ſuſpected to deny it, in conſequence of a ſyſtemꝭ again 
convichioa. One of them honeſtiy told 1 e 
to Shy with a reſolution not to believe i. 
| wy; reaſons far incredulity will readily ebe The | 
facul of ſeeing log out of 1 is local, — commonly 
«It as a dreach of the N order 2 things, 
8 any viſible reaſon or benefit. It is 
aſcribed only to a people VR har wore mee 
chem, ſor moſt. part, to the mean and ignorant. 
J ꝰ00o che confidence. of theſe objections. it may be replied, 
that by preſuming to determine what is fit and; what is be» 
neficial, they prefuppaſe more knowledge of the, univerſal 
ſyſtem than may has attained 3, and therefort depend upon 
Die iples too complicated and extenſive. Jos. 5 7 compre 
nſion; and that — can be no ſecurit the N wi 
quence, when the premiſes are not under Ly that the 
Second Sight is only wonderful becauſe it is mre, for, CON» 
ſidered in itſelf, it involves no more difficulty than dreams, 
or perhaps than the regular exerciſe of the cogitative faculty 
that a general opinion of communicative impulſes, ox yifion- 
ary repreſentations, has prevailed in all ages and all nations: 
that particular inſtances have been given, with ſuch. evi- 
_ dence as neither Bac nor Bay/e has been able 21 that 
ſudden impreſſions, which the event has verified, have been 
felt by. more. than own or publiſh them; that the Second 
Sight of the Hebrides implies only the local frequency of 8 
* which is no where EY unknown end that * 
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we are unable to decide by antecedent reaſon, we mut be 
content to yield to the force of teſtimony.” 

By preteuſion to Szcond Sight, no profit - ras ever bees 
or Gel. It is an involuntary affection, in which neit 

nor fear are known to have any part. Thoſe v ho pro- 
feſs to feel it do not boaſt of it as à privilege, nor are con- 
fidered by others as advantageouſly diſtinguiſhed. They 
have no temptation to feign; and their Deren have no 
motive to encourage the impoſture. eee 10 DO 

To talk with an . ſeers is not eaſy. There dons 
bu been in 9 with whom we would have gl adly 'converſed ; 
biit groſs and ignorant, and knew no Bugliſs. 

2 theſe countries of the poor to the rie is 
fuck that if we ſuppoſe the quality to be accidental, it can 
very rarely happen to a may of education; and yet on-fuch 
men it has ſometimes fallen. There is now a ſecond ſighted 

zentleman in the gant, who eee of the- WR” | 
to which he is expoſed. „ 
The forefight of the ſeen js not always proſciencs: they 
are jmpreſſed with images, of which the event only ſhews 
them the meaning; They tell hat they have ſeen to others, 
who are at that time not more knowing than themſelves, but 
may become at laſt very adequate witneſſes, by en 
che narrative with its verification. 

To collect ſufficient teſtimonies for the ſatisfaQtion of the | 
publick, or of ourſelves, would have required more time 
than we could beſtow. There is, againſt it, the ſeeming 
analogy of things confuſedly ſeen, and little underſtood ; 
and for it, the indiſtinct cry of national perſuaſion, which 
may be perhaps reſolved at laſt into prejudice and tradition. 
I never could advance my curioſity to conviction z but came 
away at laſt only willing to believe. 

As there ſubliſts no longer in the iſſands much of that 
peculiar and' diſcriminative: form of life, of which the idea 

ad delighted our imagination, we were willing to liſten to 
ſuch accounts of -paſt times as would be given us. But we 
ſoon found what memorials were to de expected from an 
illiterate people, whoſe whole time is a ſeries of diſtreſs ; 
where every morning is labouring with expedients for the 
evening; and where all mental pains or pleaſure aroſe from 
the dread of winter, the expectation of ſpring, the caprices 
of their chiefs, and the motions of the neighbouring clans ; 
| vikes there was ber ſhame from i 1 nor pride in 
_ knowledge ; 


communicate. 5 oe 4 * Sb mii: 
The chiefs indord were exem om urgent 

daily diffieulties; and in their, houſes were ns gud 

accounts remained of paſt 

times ignorant and carel 


6 Burthe cheſs —— 
and ſometimes kept bufy by 
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knowledge; neither ciriolivy” w M rere ay 


— 


turbulence! and contention; — one generation of igno- 


rance effaces the whole ſexies of umyritten hiſtory. Boos 
neg] > ted 


are faithful r e which may be a while 


or forgotten; but when are opened again, will 2 
| = art their inſtruction: — once jnterrupted, 8 — 


: recalled. Written learning is a fixed luminary, which, 
— cloud that had hidden it has paſt away, is; agkin . 


bright iu its proper ſtation. Tradition is but à meteor, 
which, if once it falls, cannot be rekin dle. 


It ſeems 10 be univerſally ſuppoſed, that much of the 


local hiſtory was preſerved by the bards, of han one is 


ſaid to have been retained by —_— "After, 


theſe bards were ſome of my firſt inquiries; and received 


ſuch anſwers as, for a while, made me pleaſe myſelf with 


my-increaſe of knowledge; for I had not tar loambe how | 


to eſtimate: the narration of a Highlander. - - 


They faid that a great family had a bard and a — 


who were the poet and hiſtorian of the houſe ; and an 
old gentleman told me that he remembesed one of cath. 


Here was a dawn of intelligence. Of men that had lived 
within — ſome certain knowledge might be attained. 
ce had ceaſed, its effecta might continue; 


Though the 
the poems might be found, though there was no poet. 


Another converſation indent: informed me, that the ſame 


man was both bard and yer 1" This variation diſcour 


me; but as the practiee might be different in different times, 


or at the ſame time in different families, there was yet no 


reaſon for n that I muſt neceſſarily fit down in total | 


ignorance. | 
| "Soon after I was told by a gentleman who is ee 
acknowledged the greateſt maſter of Hebridian antiquities, 
that there - indeed once been both bards and ſenachies ; 


and that ſenachi ſignified the man of talk, or of converſation; 


but that neither bard nor ſenachi had exiſted for ſome ceu- 
turies. I have no reaſon to ſuppoſe it exactly known at 
what time the cuſtom ceaſed, nor did it probably ceaſe in 


all houſes at once. But whenever the practice of recitation 


was — the works, — _ or hiſtorical, 
periſhed 
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pe ere for ini-thoſe times anche 

n written in the Earſe language. mne 
b/1Whethey, the man of talk was a hiſtorian,” hoſe abode 

to 8 IE thoſe which: were in the 


are-now! among the {ry :whoſe 
— — th it no would —— 
; otter deter — were, I believe, 
and probably e laureat of a clan was always the ſon: of: 
laſt laureat. The hiſtory of the race — — be 
communicated: gr 2 genius could r. 
er rin d 
Tube natiom was wholly illiterate. a Meer bade mer fi, 
chis could write or read ; but if they were ignorant, there 
was no: danger of detection; 8 by thoſo 
whoſe vanity they flattered. cin ro i ine 
Ihe gecital of — which. has .confidered as 
very efficacious to. the. preſervation : of- a; trye- ſqries of an · 
_relltty, was ahciently 1 made when the e of tho — 
bame to manly age. This practice has never ſubſiſted wi 
time of memory, nor was much credit due to ſuch — 
ers, who might obtrude fictitious either to pleaſe 
their maſters, or do hide . deficiency of theiv! 3 
orie, 1g þ 
"fs Where che thiefs of the Highland: have found the. kik. 
tories of their deſcent is difficult to tell; for no Earſe genear 
_ logy was ever written, In general this only is evident, that 
_ houſe of a elan muſt. be very ancient, and that 
| © mull have lived e 
known when they came thither. 

Thus hopeleſs are all attempts to find traces of: High- | 
iin Nor are their primitive cu and ancient 
mantier- of life otherwiſe than very faintly and n, 
g v dy the preſent race. | 

The peculiarities which ſtrike the native oh oY — 
county, eeded in a great meaſure from the want of 

To the - ſervants and dependants that were not 
5 icke, ak; if an eſtimate be made from the capac 
of any of their old houſes which 1 have ſeen, — _— 
2 could have been but _ were 
ions of land for their ſup Ten 
ground pets _ — N or Senachies field _ 2 
was killed for the houſe, — were e 
'as fees by the ſeveral officers, or — What was the 
_ of each I have not learned. Gt * 
ny 


1 
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bre and the wder of acow 2 3 
like wi particu part; a 0 many pietes follow 
theſe er that he SEES UE wh Uaſt but 


71107 p roo 6 nat: 


e of rent in. kind has been fo log diſaſed in 


Kaan e is e 2 
— mers long hee ts hold where go 
We Eternal ner t ef 5 9 
arms were the Glaymore, or ee 
handed ſword ; and 2 

target, or buckler, which was penny on the left arm. 
In the miilſt of the target, which was made of wood, cover - 
end with leather, and ſtùdded wich nails, à lender lanoe, 
about two fert Jong, was ſometimes fixed ; it was heayy and 
cumberoua, and accordingly has for ſome time paſt been 
laid aſide. Very few. targets were at Cullalan. 
dirk, or broad dagger, I am afraid, was of mote uſe in 
Sine quarrris than in battlen. The Lychober un iu 

Tight — the old Enghf bill. th 
— his beck hide 46s fobbn.and wenne the 
was pre of common not find that the art of defence 
art of common education. The gentlemen were 
6 frverimes lu dealer. but the common: men 
powers than thoſe of violence and 
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and amazed hen they ſind themſelves encountered hand 
to hand) and catch the gleam of ſteel flaſfiing in their faces. 
The Highland weapons gave opporrunity for any exer- 
tions of perſonal courage, and ſometimes for ſingle combats 
in the Gold z He theſe which occur ſo frequentiy in fabulous 
wars. At Falkirk, a gentleman now living, was, I ſuppoſe _ 
— retreat of the kirig's l at a diſtance 
from the reſt with an FViſb dragoon. They were both ſkilful 
| fwordſmen, and the conteſt was not eaſily decided-: the 
at laſt had the advantage, and the Highlander called 
for quarter ; but quarter was + Sefuſed him, and the — 
continued till he was reduced to defend himſelf upon his 
knee. At that inſtant one of the Macleod came to his tel. 
cue; who, as it is ſaid, offered quarter to the di but 
he thought himſelf obliged to reject what he had before re- 
fuſed; and, as battle * little time to nn was tlie 
ne Killed. bn „1 
Funerals were formerly folemvized by.calling Aiden 
together, and entertaining them at great expence. This 
emulation of uſeleſs coſt has been for ſome time — 6% 
and at laſt in the iſle of S y is almoſt ſuppreſſed: - 

Of the Earſe language, as I ' underſtand nothing, I an- 
not ſay more than I have been told. It is the 8 ſpeech 
of x barbarous people, who had few thoughts to er 
and were content, as they conceived groſsly, to be gr 
underſtood. After what has been _ talked of Hig 7 — 
bards; and Highland genius, many will ſtartle — they 
art told, that the Barſ, never was a written language; that 
chere is not in the world an Eanſe manuſcript a hundred years 
old z and that the ſounds of the Highlanders were never ex- 

by letters, till ſome little books: of piety were tranſ- 
lated, and a metrical verſion of the Pſalms was made by 
the ſynod of Argyle.” Whoever therefore now writes in 
this language, ſpells according to his own perception of the 
ſound; and his own idea of hs power of the letters. The 

Welfp and the Triſh are cultivated — The Welse, two 
hundred years ago inſulted their Eugliſßi neighbours for the 
inſtability of their orthography ; while the Earſe merely 
floated in'the breath of the people, and coulfithoretore re- 
ceive little improvement. 

When a language begins to teem with belted it is tend- 
to refinement; as thoſe who undertake to teach 
— * muſt have undergone ſome labour in improving 


themſelves, they ſet a proportionate value on their own 
| * ey propo q thoug bow 
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thoughts, and wiſh to enforce. them by efficacious expreſ- 
ſions 3 ſpeech becomes embodied, Dr different _ 
modes and phraſes are compared, and the belt. obtains, an 
eſtabliſhment. - By degrees, one age improves upon another, 
Exactneſa is- firſt obtained, and afterwards elegance... But 
diction, merely vocal, is always in its childhood. As no . 
man leaves his eloquence; behind him, the new ger 
have all to learn, There may poſſibly be books without a 
poliſhed lan ge, but there can he no poliſhed language 
without 
the bards could. not _ more tha the et. of their 
3 it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe; becauſe, if the 

kad had read, cb could probably have written; and ho h 5 | 
—— may reaſonably be rated, an enquirer 

may — judge by conſidering what ſtores of image 
principles of, ratiocination, what comprehenſion of know. 
ledge, and what delicacy of elocution he has known, an 
| — — . e of the. bards was 

et more lets. He that ca nqw co 

— with thoſe that can; but t bard Be IK: — 2 


ne weber who, knowing. at's NPs fied 


| terature l continues * and no man that Hy e = | 
Earſe is, at this time, able to read. | 
The Kore has many dialects, and the De uſed i in ſame 
iſlands are not always known. in others. In literate nations, 
——— the 2 and ſometimes the words of com- 
ay differ, as now in England, compared v with 
=_ por gue v6 wks yet there is a written 
which. peryades all. dialects, and is underſtood in every, pro- 
vince. But where the whole language is colloquial, he chat 
has only one part, never gets the reſt, as be, cannot get it 
but by change of reſidence. 
. In an unwritten ſpeech, nothing that is not vel Hort is 
neee one ee to another. Few have op- 
\portunliies 


4 
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ties of hearing 2 long compoſition ofren enough to 
[„ e often as is neceſ - 
fary to retain it; and what is once forgotten is Joſt for ever. 
I believe thete cannot be recovered, in the whole Earſe 
language; five hundred lines of which chere is any evidence 
e them 'a hundred years old. Ter F her that the 
of boaſts of two. cheſts more of ancient * 
which he f | beexuſe they are t60 good for the Eng- 


He that 10 0 Hi londs with mind ieturalty 
Oe tn go a credulity . for wonders} may come 
back with an opinion very different from mine; for the 
inhabitants, knowing the ignorance of all ftrangers in their 
language and antiquities, perhaps are not very ſerupulous 
adherents to truth; yet I do not fay that they deliberately 
ſtudred falſehood, or have a ſettled purpoſe to deceive. 
y have enquired and conſidered little, and do not always 
feel their own ignorance. © They are not much accuſtomed 
to be interrogated by others; and feem never to have 
thought upon interrogating themſelves; ſo that # they do 
not know what they tell to true, they e e were. 
_— ow it to be gene K ay 55 

was very dili n e und 
reſult of inveſtigations was, that the anſwer to the ſe- 
2 e was common fach as nullified ap aafwer 
* — 6 

We were a white told, that they had anichdrintacion of 
et nod told it till ĩt would appear 'obſtinacy to 
enquire again. Yet by continued accumilation of queſtions 
we found, that the tranſlation meant, if any meanng ye 
vere, was nothing elſe than the Ir; Bible. 

e heard of mannfcripts that were, or that had been, in | 
the hands of ſomebody's father, or grand - father; but at 
rok ogra 3 they —— 

artin mentions 1riſh, but never man to 
1 in the b in in hs time. om —— 

uppoſe my opinion of the poems an is- 

diſcovered. I leve they never exiſted in any other form 
"than that which we have ſeen. The editor, or author, 
never. could ſhew the original; nor can it be ſhewn by ee 
other; to revenge reaſonable incredulity, by refuſing evi- 
— 1 is a degree of inſolence, with which the world is 

Lie: Þ uainted ; and ſtubborn audacity is the laſt refuge 
of guilt t would be eaſy to ſhew it if he had it; but 


-W 
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whence could it be had ? It is too long to be remembe d, 
and the language formerly had nothing written. "He has 
doubtleſs inferted names that circulate in lar "ſtories, 
and may have tranſlated ſome wandering bal if any can 
de found; and the names, and ſome f the image es ring 
reeollected make an inaccurate auditor points, 2 
ER Calau bigotry," that he has formerly” I K the 
whole. 
ls aſked a ma learned miniſter. in Sky, _ had mo all 
arts to make me believe the dimnchy of the book, he- 
ther at laſt he believed it himſelf ? but he would not. anſwer. 
He wiſhed me to be deceived, for the honour of his country; 
but would not directiy and fotmally deceive me. Let has this 
man's teſtimony” been publick Om, as of one that 


held Fingal to be the work of Mon. 
It is ſaid, that ſome men of integrity profeſs 3 klard 
of it, but they all heard them Ab they were boys; 
and it was never faid that any of them could recite ſix lines. 
They remember names, and perhaps ial Tenti- - 
ments; and, having no diſtinct ideas, con a reſemblance 
without an tn The perſuafion of the Scots, how- 
ever, is far from univerfal ; and in a queſtion fo capable of 
ages why ſhould doubt be ſuffered to continue? The editor 
been — to ſay, that part of the poem was received 
by him, in the Saxon chainden He has then found, by 
ſome pecyliar fortune, an unwritten language, written in a 
| —_— which the natives probably never beheld. 
— ſuppoſed no im ſire but in the publiſher ; 
r from certainty, that ſome trauſlations have not 
n — made, that — now be. obtruded as parts of the 
original work.  Credulity on one part is a ſtrong tem 
tion to deceit on the other, eſpecially to deceit of which.no 
perſonal injury is the ; conſequence, and which farters the 
author with his own ingenuity. The Scart have ſomething 
to plead for their eafy reception of an improbable fiction: 
they are ſeduced by their fondnefs for their 5 . 5 an- 
ceſtors. A Scerrhman mult be a very ſturdy moraliſt, . 
does not love | Scotland better than truth; he will aways 
love it better than enquiry: and if falſchood flatters his 
ogy 6 will not be very diligent to detect it. Neither ought 
the to be wrt influenced by Scorch authority; for 
of he paſt and preſent ftate of the hole Earſe nation, 
"Lowlonders are at leaſt as ignorant as curves: To be ig- 
| norant 
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norant is painful; but it is dangerous to quiet our uneaſi- 
neſs hy the deluſive opiate of haſty. perſuaſion. 
But this is the age in which thoſe who could not read, 
have been ſuppoſed to write; in which the giants of anti- 
quated romance have been exhibited- as realities. If we 
know little of the ancient Highlanders, let us not ſill the 
vacuity with Qn. If we have not ſearched the Magel. 
lanick regions, let us however forbear to people them with 
Patagons, ei al þ au & bouts 
Having waited ſome days at Armidel, we were flattered at 
laſt with a wind that promiſed to convey us to Mull. We 
went on board a boat that was taking in kelp, and left the 
iſle of Sky behind us. We were doomed to experience, 
like others, the danger of truſting to the wind, which blew 
againſt us, in a ſhort time, with ſuch violence, that we, 
being no ſeaſoned ſailors, were willing to call it a tempeſt. 
I was ſea- ick, and lay down. Mr. Beſwell kept the deck. 
The maſter knew not well whither to go; and our difficul- 
ties might perhaps have filled a very pathetick page, had not 
Mr. lean of Col, who, with every other qualiſication 
which inſular life requires, is a very od amo ſkilful mari- 
ner, piloted us ſafe into his own harbour. 


re 899 n me 0 

In the morning we found ourſelves under the iſle of Col, 
where we landed; and paſſed the firſt day and night with 
captain Maclean, a gentleman who has lived ſome time in 
the Eft Indies, but having dethroned no Nabob, is not too 
rich to ſettle in his own count x. 
Next day the wind was fair, and we might have had an 
eaſy paſſage to Mull, but having, contrarily. to our own 
intention, landed upon a new 7 AY we. would not leave 
it wholly unexamined. We therefore ſuffered the veſſel to 
depart without us, and truſted the ſkies for another wind. 
Mr. Maclean of Col, having a very numerous family, has, 
for ſome time paſt, reſided at Aberdeen, that he may ſuperin- 
tend their education, and leaves the young gentleman, our 
friend, to govern his dominions, with the full power of a 
Highland chief. By the abſence of the laird's 8 our 
entertainment was made more difficult, becauſe the houſe 
Was in a great degree disfurniſhed ; but young Co/'s Mauna 

ee . | | 2 
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and aQtvity ſupplied all defects, and procured us ore than 


ſufficient accommodation. e Pl ee e e u., oe 
"Here I firft mounted a little Highland ſteed; and if there 
had been many ſpectators, fhbult have deen ſowe⸗ 
what aſhamed of my figure in the march. The horſes of the 
iſlands, as of other barten counties, are very low ; they 
are indeed muſculous and ftrong, Beyond what their ſize 
gives reaſon for expecting; but a bulky man upon one of 
their backs makes a very diſproportionate appearance. 
From the habitation of captain Mactean we went to 
Eriſſipol, but called by the way on Mr. Hector Maclean, the 
minifter of Cu, whom we found in a hut, that is, a houſe 
of only one floor, but with windows and chimney, and not 
inclegantly furniſhed. Mr. Maclean has the, reptjtatioh 0 
eat learning: he is ſeventy-feven years old, but not infirm, 
with à look of bvenerable dignity, excelling what 1 remem⸗ 
OE Bo oe oo Se ara roo Rn Mos 4 
His converſation was not unſuitable to his appearance. 4 
loft ſome of his good-will, by treating a hereticat writ 
with more regard than, in his opinion, a heretick could de- 
ſerve. T honoured his ofthodoxy, and did not much cenfure 
his aſperity. A man who has ſettled his opinions, does not 
jove to have the tranquillity of his conviction diſturbed; 
and at ſeventy-ſeven it is time to be in earneft 
Mention was made of the Ear/e tranſlatibn of the New 
Teſtament, which has been late 1 publiſhed, and of which 
the learned Mr. Macguten of Sky ſpoke with commendation; 
but Mr. Maclean faid, he did not uſe it, becauſe he could 
make the text more intelligible to his auditors by an extem- 
porary verfion. From this I inferred, that the language 
of the tranſlatioſt was not the language of the Me of Col. 
He has no publick edifice for the exerciſe of his miniſtry; 
ard can officiate to no greater number than a room can con- 
tain; and the room of a hut is not very large. This is all the 
opportunity of worſhip that is now granted to the inhabi- 
tants of the iſtand, ſome of whom muſt travel thither per- 
| haps ten miles. Two chapels were erected by their anceſ- 
tors, of which I ſaw the ſkeletons, which now ſtand faith- 
ful witneſſes of the triumph of Reformation. g 
The want of churches is not the only impediment to piety: 
there is likewife a want of miniſters, A pariſh often con- 
tains more iſlands than one; and each iſland can have the 
"miniſter only in its own turn. At Raa/ay they had, I 
think, a right to ſervice = every third Sunday. AN the 
Vor. IV. } proviſion 
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proviſion made by the preſent eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, for 
the inhabitants of about a hundred ſquare miles, is a prayer 

and ſermon in a little room, once in three weeks: and even 
this parſimonious diſtribution is at the mercy of che weather: 
and in thoſe iſlands where the miniſter does not reſide, it is 
impoſlible to tell how 5 weeks or months may paſs with- 


out any publick exerciſe of religion. 


CGS IPO IN, COL... 


Atſter a ſhort converſation with Mr. Maclean, we went on 
to Griſſipol, a houſe and farm tenanted by Mr. Macfaweyn, 
where I ſaw more of the ancient life of a Hieblonder than I 
had yet found. Mrs. Macſweyn could ſpeak no Engliſh, 
and had never ſeen any other places than the iſſands. of Sky, 
Mull, and Col : but ſhe was hoſpitable and good-humoured, 

d ſpread her table with ſufficient liberality. We found 
a here, as in every other place, but our ſpoons were 
of horn. | TY, eas <0 
The houſe of e ſtands by a brook very elear and 
quick; which is, I ſuppoſe, one of the moſt. copious 
reams in the iſland, This place was the ſcene of an action, 
much celebrated in the traditional hiſtory.of Col, but which 
probably no two relaters will tell alke. 
Some time, in the obſcure ages, Macneil of Barra married 
the lady Maclean, who had the iſle of Ca for her jointure. 

Whether Macneil detained Col, when the widow was dead, 
or whether ſhe lived ſo long as.to make her heirs impatient, 
is perhaps not now known. The younger ſon, called John 
Gerves, or John the Giant, a man of great ſtrength, who 
was then in Feland, either for ſafety or for education, 

dreamed of recovering his inheritance; and getting ſome 

adventurers together, which in thoſe unſettled times was 
not hard to do, invaded Col. He was driven away, but was 
not diſcouraged, and collecting new followers, in three 
years came again with fifty men. In his way he ſtopped at 

Artoriniſh in Morvern, where his uncle was priſoner to 

 Macleod,"and was then with his enemies in a tent. Marlean 

took with him only one fervant, whom he ordered to ſtay 
at the outſide; and where he ſhould ſee the tent preſſed 
outwards, to ſtrike with his dirk; it being the intention of 

Maclean, as any man provoked him, to lay hands upon him, 
and puſh him back. He entered the tent alone, Yon 

achaber 
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Lochaber axe in his hand, and ſtruck ſuch. args oy the 
whole aſſembly, that they difmiſſed his uncle. 

When he landed. at. Col, he ſaw the ſentinel, who kept 
watch towards the ſea, running off td Griſſipol, to give Macs 
neil, who was there with a hundred and twenty men, an ac- 
count of the invaſion. He told Macgill, one of is fol- 
lowers, that if be i L erous inteligence, | 
by catching the eburier, im cettaim lands in 
Mull. Upon this promiſe - al. rfued the meſſenger, 
and-either killed or him; and his poſterity, mite tl 
lately, held the lande in Mull. 

alarm being thus prevented, lob paring unexpedtodly 
upon Mucneil. Chiefs were in thoſe days never w 

unprovided for an enemy. A. fightenſucd, in which one 

their followers is {aid to have given an ixtratrdi proof of 
activity, by bounding backwards over the br ock el 236 
Macneil being killed, and many of His elan deſtroyed, Mac- 
lean took poſſeſſion of the iland, which the Macneilt at- 
tenipted to r another invafion, but were defeated 
and repulſed: . 

Maclean, in his 1. Mundes the cliate of the Macitils, 
took the caſtle of Brecacig, and conquered the iſle of Barra, 
2 he held for Feats 5 Wi U er e iden to Lud 

eirs. Jes 


7 Eee ee 


From Gri 7 vol Mr. Maclean conducted us to o his WIE” 
ſeat ; a neat new houſe, erected near tho old caſtle, I think, 
by the laſt proprietor. | Here we were allowed to take our 
ſtation, and lived very commodiouſly, while' we, waited for 
moderate weather and à fair wind, which we. did not ſo 

ſoon obtain, but we had time to get ſome infoxmation * IM 
the preſent ſtate of Cal, partly by enquiry; and partly by 
occaſional excurſions. 

Col is computed to be thirteen miles · in lepgth, and three 
in breadth, ooh. the ends are the property of the duke of 
4p but the middle belongs to Maclean, who is called 

as the only laird. 

Col is not properly rocky; it is rather one continued rocky 
of a ſurface much diverſified with pratuberances, and co- 
vered with a thin layer of earth, which is often broken, and 

LI 2 | diſcovery 
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diſcovers the ſtone. : Such a ſoil is not for plants that ffrike 
deep roots; and perhaps i in the whole ifland- nothing has 
ever yet grown to the height of a table. ' The uncultivated-- 
232 cloathed with: heath, among which induſtry has 

ſpots-of'-graſs:and corn ; but no attempt has 
— made to raiſe a tree. —— Col, who Ion a very 


laudable deſire of improving mony, purpoſes fome 
time to plant an nl „ if it be- ſheltered by 2 
wall, m np OR ſucceed, —— the culture 


of turnips, of hieh hie has a field, where the whole work 

was performed by his own hand. His intention is to pro- 

_— a 8 3 This „ was 
ed 2 weyn as the idle a 

head, — — 4 but aac tow and 

that turnips will really grows nd * . —_ and. 

cows will really eat them. | 

By ſuch acquiſitions as thefe, the Hebrides may in time 
rife above their annual diſtreſs. ' Wherever heatir will grow, 
there is reaſon to think ſomething better may draw nouriſh- 
ment; and by try trying the production of other n 4 Ht 
will be found 8 foil. 

Col has many lochs, ſome of which hade od ad e 
and others have never yet been ſtocked; another proof of 
the negligence of the iſlanders, who might take fiſh in. the 
inland waters when they cannot go to ſea. 

Their quadrupeds are horſes, cows, ſheep, and goats | 
They have neither deer, hares, nor rabbits. They have no 
vermin except rats, which have been lately e thither 
by ſea, as to other places; and are free from ſerpents, frogs, 
and toads. 

The harveſt in Co, ind tr Lewis, is ripe ſooner than i in 
Shy, and the winter in Col is never cold, but vary? tempeſ- 
| ttivus.” 1 know not that J ever heard the wind loud in 
any other place; and Mr. Bo/well obſerved, that its noiſe 
was all its own, for there were no trees to ieren Fe; he 

Noiſe is not the worſt effect of the tempeſts; for they 
have thrown the ſand from the ſhore over a conſiderable h 
part of the land; and is ſaid ſtill to encroach and deſtroy 
more and more but I am not of opinion, that 1 
any furveys or =nd-marks, its limits have been ever fixe 
or ms rogreſſion afcertained. If one man has confidence 

to fay, that it advances, nobody can bring any 
— to ſupport him in denying it. The reaſon why it is 
not ſpread to a greater — feems to be, that the wind 


and 
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and rain come almoſt together, and chat it is made cloſe 
and heavy by the wet before the ſtorms can put it in motion. 

80 ꝗthick is the bed, and ſo ſmall the particles, that if a 
traveller ſhould be eaught by a ſudden guſt in dry weather, 
he would find-it very. difficult to eſcape with life, 

For natural curiolities I was ſhown only two great maſſes 
of ſtone, which lie looſe upon the ground ; one on the top 
of a hill, and the other at a ſmall diſtance from the bottom. 
They certainly were never put into their preſent places by | 
human rengeh kill; and though an earthquake might 
have broken off the lower ſtone, and rolled it into the val- 
ley, no account can be given of the other, which lies on the 
hill, unleſs, which I forgot to examine, there be. {till near 
it ſome higher rock, from which it might be torn. All 
nations have a tradition, that their earheſt. anceſtors were 
giants, and theſe ſtones are ſaid to have been thrown up and 
don by a giant and his miſtreſs. There are ſo many more 
important things, of which human knowledge can give no 
account, that it may be forgiven us, if we e nd / 
"I on two ſtones in Col. 

This iſland is very populous. About e end ea | 
years ago, the fencible men of Cel were reckoned ons 
und ma forty, which is the ſixth of eight hundred and 

forty; and probably ſome contrived to be left out of the 
liſt. "The tminiſter told us, that a few years ago the in- 
habitants were eight hundred, between 5 of ſeven 
and of ſeventy. numbers are ſeldom * But 
in this caſe tiethority is good, and the error likely to be 
little. If to the eight —— be added what the laws of 
computation require, they will be increaſed to at leaſt 2 
thouſand; and if the dimenions of the c | have 
been accurately related, e mile maintains * * 
twenty-five. DR 

This proportion of habitation is greater than the pear- 
ance of the country ſeems to admit ; for wherever = 
wanders, it ſeems much waſte and little cultivation. 7 
more inclined to extend the land, of which no — 2 gs 
eyer been taken, than to diminiſh the e, who have 
been really numbered. Let it be ſuppoſed, that a com 
mile contains a mile and a half, as was commonly 
true in the menſuration of the Engl roada, and "we hall 
then allot nearly twelve to a mile, en 18 much on 


with acular oþ ervation, 
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Here, as in $ky, and other iſlands, are the _ ior 


tackſmen, and the under-tenaneete. 055 
Mr. Maclean, the laird, has very extenſive poſſeſſions, 
being proprietor, not only of far the greater part of Col, 
but of the exenſive ifland of Rum, and à very oonſiderablo 
; Rum is one of the larger iſlands, almoſt ſquare, and 
therefore of great capacity in proportion to its fides. By 
the uſual method of eſtimating computed extent, it may 
contain more than à hundred and twenty ſquare miles. 
It originally mp to Clanronald; and was purchaſed by 
Co}; who, in ſome diſpute about the bargain, made Clan- 
ronald priſoner, and kept him nine months'in confinement. 
Its owner repreſents it as mountainous, rugged, and barren. - 
In the hills there are red deer. The borks are very ſmall, 
but of a breed eminent for beauty. Col, not long ago, bought 
one of them from a tenant ; who told him that as he was of 
a ſhape uncommonly elegant, he could not ſell him but at a 
high price; and that whoever had him ſhould pay a guinea, 
and a half. ' | FFF 
There are ſaid to be in Barra a race of horfes yet 
{maller, of which the higheſt is not above thirty-ſix inches. 
The rent of Rum is not great. Mr. Maclean declared 
that he ſhould be very rich, if he could ſet his land at two- 
pence halfpenny an acre. The inhabitants are fifty- eight 
families, who continued papiſts for ſome time after the laird 
became a proteſtant. :Theis ddheterice to. their old religion 
was ſtrengthened by the countenance of the laird's ſiſter, a 
_ zealous Romanift, till one Sunday, as they were going to 
maſs under the conduct of their patronefs, Mathean met 
them on the way, gave one of them a blow on the head 
with a yellow ftick,, I ſuppofe a cane, for which the Harſe 
had no name, and drove them to the kirk, from which they 
have never ſince departed. Since the ufe of this method of 
converſion, the inhabitants of Egg and Canna, who con- 
. tinue papiſts, call the proteſtantiſm of Rum, the religion of 
% „ mii aig 
The only popiſh iſlands are Egg and Cannu. Egg is the 
principal iſland of a pariſh, in which, though he has no 
congregation, the proteſtant ' miniſter reſides. I have 
heard of nothing curious in it, but the cave in which 
a former generation of the iſlanders were ſmothered by 
Macleod. FFT TOR 
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If we had travelled with more leiſure, it had not been fit 
to have neglected the popiſh iſlands. Popery is favourable 
to ceremony; and among ignorant nations, ceremony is che 
onluy preſervative of tradition. Since proteſtantiſm was ex- 
tended to the ſavage parts of Scotland, it has perhaps been 
one of the chief labours of the miniſters to aboliſh, ſtated 
obſervances, berauſe they continued the remembrance of 
the former religion. We therefore, who. came to hear old 
traditions, and ſee antiquated manners, ſhould probably 
have found them amongſt the papiſts. #14 8 

Canna, the other popiſh iſland, belongs to Clanronald. 
It is ſaid not to compriſe more than twelve miles of land, and 
yet maintains as many inhabitants as RW. 

We were at Col under the protection of the young laird, 
without any of the diſtreſſes which Mr. Pennant, in a fit of 
ſimple credulity, ſeems to think almoſt worthy of an cleßk 
by Man. Wherever we roved, we were pleaſed to ſee the 
reverence with which his. ſubjects regarded him. He did 
not endeavour to dazzle them by any magnificence of dreſs : 
his only diſtinction was a feather in his bonnet; but as ſoon 
as he appeared, forſook their work and cluſtered about 
him: he took them by the hand, and they ſeemed mutually 
delighted. He has the proper diſpoſition of a chieftain, and 
ſeems deſirous to continue the mg of his houſe.” The 
bagpiper played regularly, when dinner was ſerved, whoſe _ 
perſon and dreſs made a good appearance; and he brought 
no diſgrace upon the family of Rankin, which has long 
ſupplied the lairds of Col with hereditary muſick. 3 

The tackſmen of Col ſeem to liye with leſs dignity and 
convenience than thoſe of Sky ; where they had good houſes, 
and tables not only plentiful, but delicate. Fo Col only 
two houſes pay the window-tax 3 for only two. have fix 
windows, whi , I ſuppoſe, are the laird's and Mr, Mac- 


The rents have, till within ſcyen years, been paid in 
kind, but the tenants finding that cattle and corn varied in 
their price, deſired for the future to give their landlord 
money; which, not having yet — at the philoſophy 
2 commerce, they conſider as being every year of the ſame 
value. | 1 . 
Me were told of a particular mode of under-tenure. The 
tackſman admits ſome of his inferior neighbours to the 
cultivation of his grounds, on condition that performing all 
the work, and giving a third patt df the ſeed, they ſhall keep 

| a certain 
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certain number of cows, ſheep, and goats, and reap a 
third part of the harveſt.” Thus by leſs than the tillage of 
two acres they pay the rent Wann 
There are tenants below the rank of tackſmen, that haye 
got ſmaller tenants under them; for in every place, where 
money is not the general equivalent, there muſt be ſome 
whofe labour is immediately paid by daily food. | 
A country that has no money, is by no means convenient 
for beggars, both becauſe ſuch countries are commonly 
poor, and becauſe charity requires ſome trouble and ſome 
thought. A penny is eaſily given upon the firſt impulſe of 
compaſſion, or impatience of importunity; but few will 
deliberately ſearch their cupboards or their grannaries to 
find out, ſomething to give. A penny is likewiſe eaſily 
ſpent ; but victuals, if hep are unprepared, require houſe- 
room, and fire, and utenſils, which the beggar knows not 
where to find. 8 W I 
Let beggars there ſometimes are, who wander from 
iſland to fand. Me had in our paſſage to Mull, the com- 
pany of a woman and her child, who had exhauſted the 
charity of Col. The arrival of a beggar on an iſland is ac- 
counted a ſiniſtrous event. Every body conſiders that he 
ſhall have the Jeſs for what he gives away, Their alms, } 
believe, is Se oatmeal, _ | 


Near to Ce is another iſland called T:reey?, eminent for its 
fertility. ae . half the extent of Rum, it is 
ſo wel led, that there haye appeared, not long ago, 
nine ada ood foürteęn at a ——75 The plenty of Nis 
iſland enticed beggars to it, who ſeemed ſo burdenſome to 
the inhabitants, that a formal compact was drawn up, by 
which they obliged themſelves to grant no more relief to 
caſual wanderers, becauſe they had among them an indi- 
gent woman of high birth, whom they confidered as en- 
titled to all that they could ſpare. I have read the ſtipula- 
tion, which was indited with 3 farmality, but was 
never made valid by regular ſubſcription. * 6 

If the inhabitants of C/ have nothing to give, it is not 
that they are oppreſſed by thay landlord :, their leaſes ſeem 
to be very profitable. farmer, who pays only ſeven 
pounds a year, has maintained ſeven daughters and three 
ſons, of whom the eldeſt is educated at Aberdeen for 
the miniſtry z and now, at every vacation, opens a ſchool 
TEC ON er ors ad yo op 11 
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Le is here in ſowe reſpects impro the con- 
dition of ſome other illands. In 8+ Shy ps wk is wanted, can 
only be bought, as the arrival of fome .wandering pedler 
may afford an tunity; but in Col thete is. ſtanding 
ſhop, and in Mull there are two. A ſhop in the iſlanda, 
3 of little frequentation, is a repoſitory: of 
every thing requiſite for common uſe. Mr. Boſwe//'s jour- 
nal was filled, and he bought ſome paper in Cel. Io 2 
man that ranges the ſtreets of London, where he is te > 

to contrive wants for the pleaſure of ſupplying them, a 
affords no image worthy of attention; but inan rg, it 
turns the balance of exiſtence between good and evil To 
lire in perpetual want of little things, is a ſtate not indeed 
of torture, but of conſtant vexation. I have in g, had 
ſome diſſicuſty to find ink for a r 2 woman 
breaks her — the work is at a ſtop, 

As it is, the iſlanders are obliged to content 3 
with ſuccedaneous means for many common purpoſes. I 
have ſeen the chief man of a very wide diſtric riding with | 
a halter for a bridle, and governing his hobby. with. A 
wooden, cyrb.., 

The people of Cal, howerer, do. not want: dexterity to 
ſupply ſome of their neceſſities. - Several arts which make 
trades, and demand apprenticeſhips i in great cities, are here 
the practices of daily cxoonomy; In every houſe candles 
are 1 both moulded and dipped. Their wicks are 
{mall ſhreds of linen eloth. They all know how to extract 
from the cuddly oil for their bop. Thay.« all tan Thins, and 

As we — through Sky, we ſaw . cottages, but 
they very frequently ſtood ſingle on the naked ground. In 
Col, where the hills opened a — convenient for habita- 
tion, we found a petty village, of which every hut had a 
little garden adjoining; thus they made an appearance of. 
ſocial commerce and mutual oſſices, and of ſome attention to 
convenience and future ſupply. There is not in the Vyſfern 
Nandi any collection of buildings that can make pretenſions 
to be called a town, except in the iſle of Luis, which I 

have not ſeen. 

If Lewis is diſtinguiſhed by A town, Col has alſo ſome- 
thing peculiar. The 2 laird has attempted what no 

iſlander perhaps ever t on. He has gun a 5 
"pon ot a wheel-eaniage. He. has carried it t about . 
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mile; and will continue it by annual elongation from his 
„ 9ST 00 OTOE BO! 0240s 
Ol taxes here is no reaſon for complaining ;' they are paid 
by a very 1— Compoſition.” The malr-tar for Col is twenty 
ſhillings.” | Whiſkey is very plentiful : there are ſeveral ſtills 
2 iſland; and more is made than the inhabitants con- 
The great buſineſs of inſular policy is now to keep the 
people in their own country. As the world has been let in 
upon them, they have heard of happier climates, and leſs 
arbitrary government; and if they are diſguſted, have emiſ- 
ſaries among them ready to offer them land and houſes, as 
a reward for deſerting their chief and clan. Many have de- 
parted both from the main of Scotland, and from the iflands; 
and all that go may be conſidered as ſubjects loſt to the 
Britiſh crown; for a nation ſcattergd in the boundleſs re- 
ns of America-reſembles rays” diverging from a focus. 
Il the rays remain, but the heat is gone. Their power 
conſiſted in their concentration : when they are diſperſed, 
have no effet. . el ir. 

t may be thought that they are happier by the change; 
but they are not happy as a nation, for they are a nation no 
longer. As they contribute not to the proſperity of any 
community, they muſt want that ſecurity, that dignity, 
that happineſs, whatever it be, which a proſperous com- 
munity throws back upon individuals. N 

The inhabitants of Co/ have not yet learned to be weary 
of their heath and rocks, but attend their agriculture 
and their dairies, without liſtening to American ſeduce- 
There are ſome however who think that this emigration 
has raiſed terror diſproportionate to its real evil; and that it 
is only a new mode of doing what was always done. The 
Highlands, they ſay, never maintained their natural inha- 
bitants; but the e, when they found themſelves too 
numerous, inſtead of extending cultivation, provided for 
themſelves by a more compendious method, and ſought 
better fortune in other countries. They did not indeed go 
away in collective bodies, but withdrew inviſtbly, a few at 
a time; but the whole number of fugitives was not leſs, 
and the difference between other times and this; is only the 
ſame as between evaporation and effuſion. GR 

This is plauſible, but I am afraid it is not true. Thoſe who 
went before, if they were not ſenſibly miſſed, as the argu- 

| , ment 
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ment ſuppoſes, muſt have gone either in leſs number, or in 
a manner leſs detrimental, than at preſent; becauſe former. 
ly there was no complaint. Thoſe who then left the coun- 
try were generally the idle dependants on overburdened fa- 

milies, or men who had no no property v and therefore carried | 
away only themſelves. t eagerneſs of emigra- . 
tion, families, and roll Water go away 
Thoſe who were conſidered as proſpetous and wealthy del 
their ſtock and carry away the money. Once none went 
away but the uſeleſs and poor; in ſome parts there is now 
reaſon. 10 fear, that none will ſtay but thoſe who are too 
poor to remove themſelves, and too uſcleſs to be removed 
at the coſt of others. 

Of antiquity there is not more knowledge * Cal "I 
other phony but ovry chere Ne N be 

eaned. „ 
: How ladies were portioned, hen there was no mo- 
ney, it would be difficult for an Engliſhman to gueſs, In 
1649, Maclean of Dronart in Mull married his iter Fingala 
to Maclean of Col, with a hundred and! eighty kine; and 
ſtipulated, that if the became a widow, her jointure ſhould 
be three hundred and ſixty. I ſuppoſe ſome proportioune 
tract of land was appropriated to their paſturage. 

The diſpoſition to pompous and expenſive futierals, which 
has at one time or x! how prevailed in moſt parts of the civi- 
lized world, is not yet ſuppreſſed in the iſlands, though 
ſome of the ancient ſolemnities'are worn away, and fingers 
are no longer hired to attend the proceſſion. Nineteen 
years ago, at the burial of the laird of Col, were killed thirty 
cows, and about fifty ſheep. . The number of the cows is 
politively told, and we mult ſuppoſe other victuals in like 
proportion. | 

Mr. Mucken informed us of an old game, & which: he 
did not tell the original, but which may perhaps be ufed in 
other places, where the reaſon of it is not yet forgot. At 
New-year's eve, in the hall or caſtle of the laird, where, 
at feſtal ſeaſons, there may be ſuppoſed a very numerous 
company, one mah dreſſes himſelf in a cow's hide, upon 
which other men beat with ſticks, He runs with all 'this 
noiſe round the houſe, which all the company 3 in 
counterfeited fright : the door is then ſhut. At 
eve therg is no great leaſure to be had out of doors in * | 
Hebrides. They are ſure ſoon to recover from their tetrour 
—_ to ſolicit for 8 which, for the honour of 


Petey, 
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poetry,: is not to be obtained but by repeating g'vexſs, with 
| del that are koowing and provident take care to by 
$ Five 1154154 ones 4 

Very near the . "of, Maciran Davide: che dalle of 
' Cab, which was the manſion of the laird, till the houſe. was 
built. It is built upon à rock, as Mr. Boſwell: remarked, 
chat it might not be mined. It is very ſtrong, and having 
deen not long uninhabited, is yet in repair. On the wall 
e ee e, . 

any ma the clas © ic appeur 
this caſtle, though he come at midnigbr, ry mar's head in 
Nie band, be ral there fnd ſafer ie t ol y 
the ng. 

This is an old Highland treaty made upon a very. memor- 
able occaſion, Maclean, the fon of Fohn Gerves, who re- 
covered Col, and conquered Barra, had oltained; it is ſaid, 
from James the Second, à grant of the lands of Lacbiel, for- 
ſeited, I ſuppoſe, by ſome offence againſt the ſtate. 

Forfeited eſtates were not in thoſe days quietly reſigned ; 
-Moclean, thereſore, went with an armed force A ſeize his 
new poſſeſſions, and I know not for what reaſon, took his 

wife with him. The Cameron roſe in defence of their chief, 
and a battle was fought at the head of Loch Nos, near the 
placewhere Fort Augu//us now ſtands, in which Lachiel ob- 
tained the victory, and Malls, with his followers, was 

defeated and deſtroyed. ' | 

The lady fell into tothe hands of the conquerons,: and being 
ſound prognant was placed in the cuſtody of Mocbnich, one 
of a tribe, or family branched from Cameron, with orders, 
I the brought a boy, to: — him, if 'a girl, to Hoes 


Ilaclonich's wife, kN was with child likewiſe, bad C | 
about the ſame time at which lady Aacean brought a 

— and Maclonich, with more generolity to his captive, 
than fidelity to his truſt, contrived that the hin bord 
be changed. 

Maclean being thus preferred from death, in Ane 4 
vered his original porn and in gratitude to his 
friend, made his caſtle a place of refuge to any of the 
elan that ſhould think himſelf in danger; and as a proof of 
' reciprocal "confidence, Maclean took upon himſeif and os 
poſterity the care of educating the heir of Moclonich. 

This 40 „like all other traditions of the Highlands, 5s 
ed r wed; but though ſome * are us 
certain 


4 


cettain, the principal 0 is be ales RENT. 
owed his: wn to Maclauich for the treaty between 
the two families has been ſtrictiy obſerved :.it did not? fink | 
into diſuſe and oblivion, but continued in its füll force while 
the chieftains retained theit-power.  -I have read©a demand 
of protection, made not more than ihirty- ſeyen years ago, 
foro one of the'Maclonichs, named Ewen Cameron, Tbs had 
been acceſſary to the death of HMacmartin, and had” been 
| baniſhed by: Lerbiel, his lord, for a certain term ; at che e. 
piration of whick he returhed married from France but the 
Macmartins, not fatisfied with the puliſument; when he - 
attempted to ſettle, till threatened him wich vengeaner. 
co therefore aſked,, and r enen is the ine of 
104 120 En 40 81 
Fe power of protection ſubſiſts no * ger; bur Gr thee 
law permits ji zs yer continued, and 2 — of Col nb. edu 
cates the heir of N aclonich. LILY A 


There {till remains in the iſlands, though it 16 „ 


faſt away, the cuſtom of foſterage. A laird, «man of 
wealth and eminence, ſends his child, either male or female, 
to a tackſman, or tenant, to be foſtered. It is not always his 
own tenam, butfomediſtant friend, that obtains this hotiour; 
for an honour ſuch a truft is very reaſonably thought. "Phe. 
terms of foſterage ſeem to vary in different - iſlands,” In 
Mull the father fends with his child a certain number of 

cows, to which the ſame number is added by the föſterer. 
The father appropriates a e ot extent of ground, 
without rent, en rage If every cow brings a 
calf, half belongs to the foſterer, and half to the child * 


but if there be only one calf between two cows, it is the | 


— N when the child returns to the parents, it is ac- 
* Na by all the cous given, both by the father and by 
, 923 half of the increaſe of the ſtock by propa- 
fee "Theſe beaſts are conſidered as a portion, and called 
acalive cattle, of which the father has the produce, but 
is ſuppoſed not. to have the full property, but to owe the 


ſame number to the child, as a portion to the daughter, or a 2 


ftock for the ſon. 
Children continue with the ſoſterer perhaps fix years, and ; 
eannot, where this is the practice, be conſidered as burden. 

ſome. The foſterer, if he gives four COWS, TECEIVES hke- .- 
wife four, and has, while * child continues with him, 


graſs for eight hou rent, with half the calves, and - 
| ; t 
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the, milk, for which he pays only four cows when he dif- 
miſſes his dalt, for that is the name for a foſtered child. 

Foſterage is, I believe, ſometimes performed upon more 
Hberal terms, Our friend, che young laird of Col, was 
foſtered by Macſweyn of Griffipel.. Macfweyn then lived a 
_ tenant to Sir, Fames Macdonald: in the iſle of dh, and there- 
fore Col, whether he ſent him cattle or not, could grant him 
no land. The dalt, | however, at His return, brought 
back a conſiderable number of Macalive cattle, and of the 
friendſhip. ſo formed there have been good effects. When 
Macdonald: raiſed his rents, Macſeyn was, like other ten- 
ants, diſoontented, and, reſigning his farm, removed from 

Sty.to Cot, and was eſtabliſhed at Griſſbol. 


Theſe obſervations we made by favour of the contrary 
wind that drove us to Col, an ifland not often viſited ; 
for chere is not much to amuſe curioſity, or to attract 
avarice. nd g a bi; c 
The. ground has been hitherto, I beliere, uſed chiefly fot 
paſturage. In a diſtrict, ſuch as the eye can command, 
there is a general herdſman, who knows all the cattle of the 
neighbour and whoſe ſtation is upon a hill, from 
which he ſurveys the lower grounds; and if one man's 
cattle invade another's graſs, drives them back to their own 
borders. But other means of profit begin to be found; 
kelp. is gathered and burnt, and ſloops are loaded with the 
concreted aſhes. Cultivation is likely to be improved by the 
fill and encouragement of the preſent heir, and the inlabi. 
tants of thoſe, obſcure vallies will partake of the general 
progyeſe of life, 1 a , Ha 
e rents of the parts which belong to the duke of 
Argyle, have been raiſed from fifty-five to one hundred and 
five pounds, whether from the land or the ſea I cannot tell. 
The bounties of the ſea have lately been ſo great, that a farm 
in Southuift has riſen in ten years from a rent of thirty pounds 
to one hundred and eighty. - LOS 
He who lives in Col, and finds himſelf condemned to 
ſolitary meals, and incommunicable reflection, will find the 
uſefulneſs of that middle order of tackſmen, which ſome 
who applaud their own wiſdom are wiſhing to deſtroy. 
Without intelligence man is not ſocial, he is only gregari- 
ous; and little intelligence will there be, where all are eon- 
ſtrained to daily labour, and every mind muſt wait upon 
: Aﬀter 
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After having liſtened for ſome da ce the tempeſt, and 
wandered about the iſland. till our gurioſity Fa ſatisfied, 208 
began to think about our . To! in October 
was not very eaſy. We, however fou fog 11g which lay 
on. the coaſt, to carry kelp; and on 1 wh hich, 55 


3 levied * our 
w 
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on de Gers to catch thefirſt Wende breath, we tem 
the night not very elegantly nor pleaſantly in the veſſel, and 
were landed next day at Tabor Morar, à port in full 
which appears to an unexperienced eye formed for the ſecu- 
rity of ſhips z for its moutly' is: cloſed by a ſmall iſland, 
which admits them through narrow channels into a baſon 
ſufficiently capacious. They are indeed ſafe from the ſea, 
but there is a hollow between the mountains, through which - 
che wind iſſues from the 1224 with very miſcliievous vio 
lence. 18 172 3 ile 247 

There was no dan der whilh we were there, and a! 
ſeveral other veſſels 1 anchor; fo that the or had: a re 
2 appearance. 

e ng nird of Col, who had determibel u not to let 
us loſe s company, while there was any difficulty remain- 
ing, came over with us. His influence ſoon appeared; for 

roeured us horſes, and conducted us to the honſe of 
HY wh Maclean, whete we found very kind entertainment 
and very pleaſing coriverſation. Miſs Maclean, who was 
born, and had been bred at Glaſgow, having removed with 
her father to Mull, added to other qualifications, à great 
knowledge of the Barſe language, which ſhe had not learned 
in her childhood, but gained by ftudy, and was the anly 
interpreter of Each poetry that I could ever find. | 
The iſle of Mull is perhaps in extent the third of the 
Hebridet. It is not broken by waters, nor ſhot into 
montoties, but is a folid and compact maſs, of . breadth 
nearly equal to its length. Of the dimenſions of the larger 
iſlands, there is no knowledge approaching to exaCtneſs. I 
am willing to eſtimate it as nein about hos hundred 
{quare miles. 
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Null had ſuffered like Sky by the black winter of feventy- 
one, in which, contrary to all experience, à continued froſt 
detained the ſno eight weeks upon the ground. Apainft 
a calamity neyer known, no proviſton had been made, and 
the people could only pine in helpleſs mifery. One tenant 
was mentioned,” whoſe catthe periſhed to the value of three 
hundred pounds; a loſs which probably more than the Hife 
of man is neceſſary to repair. In countries like thefe, the 
deſcriptions of famine become mtelligible. Where by vi- 
gorous and artful cultivation of a ſoil naturally fertile, there 
is commonly a ſuperfluous growth both of grain and graſs; 
where the fields are crowded with cattle ; and where every 
hand is able to attract wealth from a diſtance, by making 
nue that promotes eaſe, or gratifies vanity, a dear 
year produces only a comparative want, which is rather ſeen 
than felt, and which terminates commonly in no worſe effect, 
chan that of condemning the lower orders of the community 
to ſacrifice a little luxury to convenience, or at moſt a little 
convenience to neceſlity. g 
But where the climate is unkind, and the ground penuri- 
ous, ſo that the moſt fruitful years produce wy enough to 
maintain themſelyes; where life unimproved, and un- 
adorned, fades into ſomething little more than naked ex- 
iſtence, and every one is buſy for himſelf, without any 
arts by which the pleaſure of others may be increaſed 3 if 
to the daily burden of diſtreſs any additional weight be 
added, nothing remains but to deſpair and die. In Mull the 
diſappointment of a harveſt, or a murrain among the cattle, 
cuts off the regular proviſion; and they who have no ma- 
nufactures can — 2 no part of the ſuperfluities of other 
countries. The conſequence of a bad ſeafon is here not 
ſcareity, but emptineſs; and they whoſe plenty was * 

a ſupply of natural and preſent need, when that ſlender 

fails, muſt periſh with hunger. Sort io og 
All travel has its advantages. If the paſſenger viſits better 
countries, he may learn to improve his own, and if fortune 
carries him to worſe, he may learn to enjoy %% 

Mr. Beſwwell's curioſity ſtrongly impelled him to ſurvey 
Tona, or ITcolmkill, which was to the early ages the great 
ſchool of theology, and is ſuppoſed to have been the place 
of ſepulture for the ancient kings. I, though leſs eager, did 
not oppoſe him. | | | 

That we might perform this expedition, it was neceſſary 
to traverſe a great part of Mull. We paſſed a _—_ a 

5 8 | r. 
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Dr. Macleaw's,y and could have Dee 
longer. But Col prbvided us horſce, an we. pwifued>out- 
joue. This vn a day of i for the eo 
iaery rough, and my horſe way bus Little: We tra 
Fas ans red track, black [and barren; int avhichi, 
however, therewere the reliques of | ler opa 
e chapel in dur uu. iu bohonn Rem ai A of 
45 natur, in traverſing this gibom/ df defolation, 10 
enquire, whether ſomething muy not be done to give rizture; 
a more ———————— thoſe Hills 1 
that afford heal cannot will a lirtle care and labour ſbeir 
 fomtthing| better The t chat occurs in to oe 
them with trevs} for that in many of "theſe naked t 
trees will grow, is bvident, — 4 and roots ar 
and the atiſt/ % den- 
ſure that dar appt labinbſs that has 'oinincd- for fo 
e eaſy an imprurement. rt rt gt 
— ground, adaitend.their Veh, 
require dahous and no (kill. .- He who'remembers that 
—— 1 man have been ſup- 
— Deluge till now, wore ſelſ- on, will not 
to think all the- art and preparation nrct- 
lieh che georgick writers prefcribe to planters. 
fees n the earth with very Intle. cul- 
ö tops among the rocks of boy, 
_ five as well in the Highlandr and Hebrides. / * 
But tkbre is a ful interval between the ſeed nd tüubur. 
He that calculates the growth of trees, hab che unweleome 
remembrance of che ſhortneſs of life driven hard upon hm. 
He knows that he id doing what wil never benefit himfolft; 
and when he fejolves to . 5 
pike char unte, mall cut it down. Mo 
Plantation id nat the e OA b 
burdemed with care, and vacaiſt to faturity, Carutared Wich 
elent good, and at leifute to derive gratification from the = 
& of poſteritye He that pines with is in 
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lerle are —— ſhall be fed. The pour man is ſeldom 
ſtadious to make his prandfon rich. It muy be ſoon” - 
covered, why in 4 12 Which hardly fu "thre — . 
of neceſſity, there has been little attention to the del 

fancy, and why diſtant convenience" is un 

the thoughts irs turned with inceſſant 2e FE | 
e e ee 

N oth 
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Neither is it quite ſo caſy to raiſe large woods, as may 
be conecived. Trees intended to produre timber muſt be 

here they are to grow; and ground fown with trees 
muſt. be kept uſeleſi ſon d long time, inelbſed at an expenca 


ftom which many will be. diſcouraged by the remoteneſb of 


the profit, and watched wich that attention, which, in places 
where it is moſt needed, will neither be given or boi 
That it cannot be plowed is evident: and if cattle be fuf- 
fered to graze upon it, — devout the plants as faft 
as they te. Even in coarſer countries, where herds and 
flocks art not fed, not only the deer and the wild goats will 
bro ſe upon them, but the hare and rabbit will nibble them. 
It. therefore reaſonable to believe, | what IL do not remem- 
ber any naturaliſt to have remarked, that there was a timt 
vrhen the world was very thinly inhabited by beaſts, as well 
as men, and that the woods had leiſure to rife high before 
animals had bred numbers ſufficient to intereept them. 
Sir James Macdamald, in part of the waſtes of his ter- 
ritory, ſet or ſowed trees, to the number, as I have been 


told, of ſeveral. millions, expecting, doubtleſs, that they 
grow up into future navies and cities; but for want 
of incloſure, and of: that care which is al vays neceſſary, and 


will hardly ever be taken, all his coſt and labour have been 
loſt, and the ground is likely to continue an uſeleſs heath. 
Hlaving not any experienee of a journey in Mulf, we had 
no doubt of reaching the ſea by day - light, and therefore had 
not left Dr. Maclear's very early. We travelled diligently 
enough, but found the country, for road there was none, 


%. 


very difficult to paſs. We were always ſtruggling with 


ſome obſtruction or other, and our vexation was not balanced 
by any gratification of the eye or mind. We were now 


long enough acquainted with hills and heath to have loſt 


the emotion that they once raiſed, whether pleaſing or pain- 
ful, and had our mind employed only on our own fatigue. 
We: were however ſure, under C/ s protection, of eſcap- 
ing all real evils. There was no houfe in Mull to which 
he could not introduce us. He had intended to lodge us, 
for that night, with a gentleman that lived upon the coaſt, 


but diſcovered on the way, chat he then lay in bed without 


| e of life. - 18 | 13. 

We reſolved not to embarraſs a family, in a time of ſo 

much ſorrow, if any other expedient could. be found ; and 

as the iſland of U/va was over againſt us, it was determined 

that we ſhould paſs the ſbrait and have recourſe to . 
* 
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who;) like. the other gentlemen of the: iſlands, aß Known to 
Cal. We expected up 12 ferrychoat, bas vben a lb we 
eame to the rater, the boat was gone of belt en oy 
Me were nom again: ata top. It gras the Gave 
Onder, a time hen it is not — A ſleep in tho 
Hebrides OLED and. ther was no houſe! within 
our reach, but that which we had, already declined: e4/ro/ls 
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While we ſtood FE Bey we were this ty fp ied from 
an Iriſh ſhip, that lay at anchor inveks/Qeatt. e maſter 
ſaw that we wanted à paſfage, and with great civility ſent us 
his boat, which quickly conyeyed us to {//was;: e | 
were very liberally entertained by Ms. Aosgquarwy - 

To Dies we eameiin;the-darks;and left it dere ane 
the next day. f very exact defcription! therefore will nat 
be expected. We were told, that it is an iſland of no great 
extent, rough and barren, inhabited by the Matquarrys : 2 
clan not powerful nor numerous, but of antiquity, which 
moſt, other families are content to reverence. The name is 
ſuppoſed to be a depravation of ſome other; for the Hoy 
language does not afford it any etymology. 
proprietor both of Ulva and ſome adjacent illande, e 
which i is: Staffa, ſo lately raiſed to-regown by Mr. Banks. 

When the iſlanders were reproached with their — 

or inſenſibility of the wonders, of Staa, they had not much 
to reply. They had indeed conſidered itlittle, becauſe they 
had always ſeen it; and none but philoſophers, nor they 
always, are ſtruck wich wonder, othęrwiſe than by novelty. 
How would it ſ an — 8 to 
hear a company of ſober men, wy wb what power the 
hand toſſes a ſtone, or why: the ſtone, en it is e 
falls to the ground! 

Of che anceſtors of Meme who thus ie hid. in his 
unfrequented iſland, I have cl, in all Places 
where they could be expected. , + let 

Enquiring after the reliques of former manners 1 Fab 
that in Ulvay' and, I think, no where elſe; is continued the 
payment of the mere beta mulierum ; a fine, in old times due 
to the laird at the marriage of a virgin. The origina! of 
this claim, as of our tenure of boroug Engli Pb, is variouſly 
delivered. It is pleaſant to find ancient cuſtoms in old fa- 

| Mm2- | milies. 
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milies/ This aymentz Nhe ethers; was fur want of n 
ney / made at A dmoche produce of che land. Mac- 
ond was uſed to — "x ſneep;, for which he no- 

eto by that inattention to the twmoertam _ 
tion between the value and the densmination of 
which has brought much diforder into Bufopr/ A ſhee 
always te ſame power” of ſupplying heman ad, 5 — 
crown will bring at one time more, at another leſs. 
oa was not neglected by the {oe ety of ancient mes; it 
urch. 


has ſtill to ſhow what way once a 
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In the morning we went” ye tothe bout, ate 
landed on neh Kenneth, an Abbut a mile long, and 
— ps half à mite broad; remarkable for pleaſantneſs and 
ility Iris verdunt and grafly; att fit both for paſture 
and tillage; but'it has ho trees, Its only ihhabirdars were 
Sir Allan Malin and ee "your "ladies; — 
witk their ſervants, s $17 vrt 3IP04 PR 

Romance does not often erhibit x lebe thee kres the 
imagination more than this Nettle deſert in theſe depths of 
weſfern obſeurity; oeepied not by a herdſman, or 
2 ious fihef mars, but by a gent and two ladies, of 
birth, 0 manners, and pins converfation, 

B50, in a habitation raiſed not very far above the ground, 
but furniſhed with unenpected neatneſs and convenietice, 
ptactiſed all the' Linidnets" of er hoſpnality an refinexent 


of courteſy. 
Bir Allan is "the! ehveftsin of the bret "wr of Math, 


which is ſaid to claim the ſecond place among the Highland 


families, yielding only to Macdonald; Though by the miſ- 
conduct of his x Yor Bans moſt. of the extenſive: territory, 
which' would have deſcended to him, has been alienated; he 
Rill retains much of the dignity and authority of his birth. 
When ſoldiers were lately wanting for the America war, 
application was made to Sir Allan, and he nominated a 
- hundred men for the ſervice, who obeyed the ſummons, and 

bore arms under His command. 

He had then, fot ſome time; reſided with the young Jadies 


| in Tees Kennerb, where he lives not only with plenty, but 


with eletzance, having conveyed to his cottage a * 


5 * ; 
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tion of books, and what gie in n. to m_—_—_——— 
pleaſunt. H b, 15G; Hide no i? rep [! wg ir bite! 


When we landed, we: were met hy Sir Allan atd-the 
ladies, accompanied bywMiſe: Murquargyyi hd had: patied 
ſome time witly them, and now, returned io Lua wich her 
father. De eh HN eh 64 971 ot 1115 * N 1 21 59in 

We all walked together to the manſion, whete we ſound 
one eottage for Sir Allan; and 1: think-two: more ſor y the 
domeſticks and. the offives. Me entered, and wanted little 
that afford. Our room was meatiy floored, and well 
lighted ; and our dinner, which was in one of the 
other huts, was plentiſul and delica tee 

In the afternoon Sir Allan — ur us, —— the day was 
Sunday, vykich he never ſuffered toi paſs without ſame religi- 
ous diſtinction, and invited us to partake in his acts of daumeſ- 
tick worthip 3 which L hope neither Mr. Haſuell nor myſelf 
will be ſuſpected of a — nen 
the ladies read the Engliſh ſervices 3-78 1118 8 "180 1 
lch Lonnetb was once a f: Loleſtafticka, fab- 
ordinate, I ſu ppoſe, to Tolmtiil. Sir Allan hat a mini to 
trace — the colloge, but neither I nor Mr. 
Boſuell, r erben dee er able to 

perceive them. , 85 et e! 

Our attention, ee. was bead; clignzet by/a 
venerable chapel, which-ftands yet entire, 1 that the 
roof is Bone. It ig about ſixty et in length, in 
brea e Altar is ——— 
bleſſed Virgin and by it lies a little bell; which, though 
cracked, and without a clapper, has remained there for nges, 
guarded only by che venerableneſs of the place. The 
ground round the chapel is covered with dia 
chiefs and ladies ; and n n be are ee 


Le nete 690 preludeitordolwhil./ It vnd bt 
whhour ſome eee en ithat »we contemplated 


the fend. of "religious ſtructuros, and the monuments af 
E CCA a ö ien 

On the next gegen e morediſtin@ view of the place, 
3nd went with the boat to ſee oyſters in the bed, autiof 
which the boat - men forced up as many as were wanted. 
Even Iuob Tunneib has a ſubordinate named Soriblamnd, 
ſuppoſe in eontempt, where we landed, and found a book, 
with a furface of perhaps four a0 
Mk Wu ſpread with ſand and ſhells, As hes 


Leb dich one 4 ma 5 
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picked up for their gloſſy beauty, and two. covered with a 
little earth and graſs, on which Sir Allan has a few ſheep. 
doubt not but when there was ee er Nagel W 
there was h hermitage upon 'Sandilond;' |. | 


- Having wandered over thoſe extenſive = we com- 


mitted ourſelves again to the winds and waters; and after a 
voyage of about / ten minutes, in which-we met wich nothing 
obſervable, ere again ſafe upon dry uf Hild, 92 9 
We told Sir Allan our defive of. viſiting Tolmbill, and n- 
treated him to give us his protection, and his comp 
He thoughtproper to kefitate:a little; but the ladies hinted, 
that ＋ ot 0A knew he would not finally refuſe, he would do 


better if he preſerved» the grace of ready compliance; He 


took their waren Nen n to _ usion. the Ras 
in his boat. | | 
We paſſed the 5 part. of the aay' in ch — 


ments as were in our power. Sir Allan related the American 


22 and at evening one of the ladies played on her 

= ty while Col and b N N nag a Seti ſh reel 
"he other. 1 117 _ 2 | 

Wes could have been 8 perſaadad; to. 4 longer * 


A. Kenneth, but life will not be all paſſed in Lear. 


The ſeſſion at Edinburgh was res nee from __ 
Mr. Bo ell could not be abſen. 
In the morning our boat was, really : it was: high a_ 


Fans ; Sir Alan victualled it for the day, and provided 


able n We now parted from the young laird of Col, 

who had treated us with ſo much kindneſs, and concluded 

his favours by conſigning us to Sir Allan. Here we had 

the laſt embrace this amiable man, who, while theſe 

pages were preparitg.to.-atteſt his virtues, periſhed 1 in the 
paſſage between Une, and Inch Kenneth, 

Sir Allan, to whom the whole region was well 83 
told us of a very remarkable ca e, to which he wag ow 
us the way. We ha been diſappointed: already 
cave, 4 7. were not much clevated by the ex ao of 
another, 

It was yet better to ſee it, and we ſtopped. at ſome. _ 
onthe boaſt af Mall. The mouth is fortified by vaſt frag- 
ments of ſtone, over which we made our way, neither very 
nimbly, nor very ſecurely. The place, however, well re- 

pad our: cable The m, as far as the flood ruſhes 
in, was ene umbered with large pebbles, but as we advanced 
_ ws ng over with ooch ſand. The breatth is 200 


forty- 


— 


% — 
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forty-five feet: the roof riſes in an aich, almoſt regulat to 
a height which we could mot-meafure but l think it about 
4.50 Us 11 DS36GO19 ftp DID TO N24 % 2009 . 

This part of our curidlity was 2 fruſtrated4 for 
though we went to ſer a cave, and kne chat caves are dark, 
we forgot to carry tapers, and did not diſcover our omiſſion” 
till we were wakened by our wants, Sir Allan then 
one of the boatmen into the country, whoO ſuon returned 
with one little candle We were thus enabled to go for- 
ward, but could not venture far. Having paſſed inward 
from the ſea to a great depth, we found on the right Hand 
{3 = 200M —.— perhaps not more than fix feet — ob. 

eat ſtones, over which we climbed, and came 
— a cave in breadth twenty- ive feet. The air in 
this apartment was very warm, but not oppreſſive, nor 
loaded with vapours. Our light ſhowed no tokens of a 
feculent or corrupted gr egy Here was a aue dene 
called, as we are told, Fingal's tall. oO ein 

If we had been provided with —.— ve ſhould: have 
Proceeded in our ſearch, though we had already gone as 8 
far as any former adventurer, except ſome who are reported 
never to have returned; and meaſuring our "the dee we 
found it more Wer damen and fx yards; 
part of a mile. % WOT en, 

Our meaſures 9 criti exact, having Who: 
made with a walking pole, ſuch as it is convenient to/ 
carry in theſe rocky countries, of which I gueſſed the length 
by ſtanding againſt it. In this there could be no great error, 
nor do I much doubt but the Highlander, whom we em- 
ployed, reported the number right. More nicety however 
is better, and no-man ſhould travel unprovided wich inſtru-- 
ments for taking heights and diſtances. + 1000 

There is yet another cauſe of error not Aye cally tor 
mounted, though more dangerous to the veracity of itine- 
rary narratives, than imperfect menſuration. An obſerver' 
— impreſſed by any remarkable ſpectaele, does not ſup- 
poſe, that the traces will ſoon vaniſh. from his mind, and 
having commonly no great convenience for writing, defers 
the deſcription to a 1 0 24 more wan better ech, 
modation. MW ad E 11054 063499 109 | 

He who has not * ip experiment, br e e 
accuſtomed to require rigorous accuracy from himſelf, will 
ſcarcely believe how much a few hours:take from certainty 


of e and diſtinctneſs of n how'the 9 4 


* 
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celan af objects; will be broken, hom fe parate parts will be 
egninſed, and hom many particular features and diſcrimina- 
tions er compreſed and ar e into one proſe” _ 
17 ($31? . 85344 

To this dilatory notation. muſt ko impined the falte . 
ons trauellera, where there is no imaginable motive to 
1 They truſted to memory what cannot be truſted: 
- fafely.but 1 by gueſs what's few hours 
beſoreo they had known! with ceitainty. Thus it was that 
Malen and » deſerihed with irteconcilable-contratiety- 
things which. they ſurveyed: together, and which hols un- 
doubtedly deſgned ta: how as y faur them. og ar Rt 1 
When we; had ſatisfied: our curioſity in — fo. fav 
— — light permitted us, we -clambered again 
to our boats, and roceeded along the coaſt' of Mull to a 

headland, called „remarkable for the columnar form 
of the rocks, which riſe in a ſeries of pilaſters, with a de- 
gree of regularity, which Sir Allan N not Heſs wo 
„ eurioſuy than the ſhore of Staffa. 


Not long aſter we came im ker rang wal black rocks; 
Dieb ka the ap ers, ſet one be- 
hind another to à 4 woes a was choſtn- by: 


Bir Allan for our | ma; "We were eaſily accommodated 
with ſeats, for the ſtones were of all heights, and refreſhed 
ourſelves and our: an gp vl rao could haye no Tong reſt 
till we were at Lambill. | 

Fas —— | eee ing, tunes at's 


end of our expediti We 
i * 4 I no . to make remarks in the way, 
but we fet with ſome degree of eagerneſs. The 
day ſoon. failed: us; and the moon preſented à very folemn 
and pleaſing ſcene. The fky was clear, fo that the eye com- 
mamded a wide-tircle:: the ſea was neither ſtil nov turbu- 
lent ; the wind neither ſilent nor loud. We were never far 
from one coaſt or another," on which, if the weather had 
become violent, ve could haye found ſhelter, and therefore 
contemplated at eafe the region through which we glided in 
the —.—.— of te might and . ay rock and now 
an iſland grow b #1 pe 
I — — fault which hs juſt 88 cen Wang, in 
negiecting, ee to note the ſeries of this placid 
navigation. NW eie egit 
\ We were werp heanan iſland, ealled Nene G. her. 
e from-an. ancient. convent, \' Here' is faid Sn _— | 
aztt * lug 
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Whether ir now ties was uſed in * e 95 ary 2 
7 it is Ry to a 
quire. 10 . 51. mY . * 1 
t hae bene , a- Iu * N e 
e Oat det S 110. IE 
| pround,: wa ur Mang 'T 

_— -1;ih'# Dt ei As 1197 22 8 PI FYO 
We were now treading 4 i ihres Mom, ven 
onee the luminary of Ge 0 Caleb reg ions, whence Ta 
_ elans and roving! ae derived 55 Henefirs of kn x 
ledge, and the bleſſings of religi To abftraft ear Und 

de if 


43 25 þ 


from all local emotion dnn be ich poffißle, if it Laer en 
deayoured, and would be foohth, f cher? ol mb. 8 
ever withdra ws us from the power of on ie netz; whatever 
makes ehe paſt, the diſtant, 15 the fytu re predominate « over 
the preſent, advances us in the di K ARK ng whey | 


Far from me and from m. eb be ch frigit phitoſop 
49 may conduct us indifferent and unmoved over =o an 
which has been digniſied by w. wifdom, brave virtue. 
T hae highs is little to he envied, *whoſe patrioti m irs: not 
2 force upon the plain of Marathon, or whoſe r would 
warmet among oe tuitis'of na. by 
| came too late ky monuments : bpm "cafe "Was 
Nr thi for-ourſelves, Whatever was in the iſland, Sir 
Allan could” demand; for the inhabitants were Mathans ; 
but having little they could not give us much. He went to 
the headman of the land, whom fame, but fame deli ghts 
in rkg, teprefenits as worth no leſs than fifty 1 5 
He was perhaps proud enough of his gueſts, but ill prepared 
for our A liawen, ; however,” he foon produced more 
proviſion than men not luxurious Gere. * Our lodging was 
next tobe provided. We found a barn well ſocked with 
hay, and made our beds as ſoft as we could. 

n the morning we roſe and ſurveyed che its, The 
churches of the two convents are both ſtandin though. un- 
roofed. They were built of unhewn ſtone, as folid, and 
ares inele; int. Tbrought away rude meaſures of the build- 

gs, ſuch as 1 is, 11008 ttuſt myſelf, inaccurately 
token! and obſpurely noted. Mr. Pennants deljneationig, 
which zre doubtleſs ers „ have made my u d deſerip- 
tion leſs neceſſary. 
* e If opal bunch 9 of two parts, £ 8 arated y 
the bel and built at different times. T e orig 2 
church had like others, the altar at ont end, and to * at 
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che others. but as it grew toe mall, another building. of 
cqual dimenſion was added, and the tower then was necel- 
farily in the middle. wo . n 
That theſe. ediſices are of different ages ſeems evident. 
The arch of the firſt church is Roman, being part of a circle: 
that of the additional building is pointed, and therefore 


Gathick or Saracenical ; the tower is firm, and wants only to 
be floored and covered. | . 


* in ub nt en $12 5047 
Ol the chambers or cells. belonging to the monks, there 
are ſome, walls remaining, but nothing approaching to a 
N lete apartment. Gori r eee 140 l n 
The bottom of the church is ſo encumhered with mud 
and rubbiſh, that we could make no diſcoyeries of curious in- 
ſcriptions, and what there are have been already publiſhed. 
The place is aid to be known where the black ſtones lie con- 
cealed, on which the ald Highland chiefs, when they made 
contracts and allianees, uſed to take the oath, which was 
oonſidered as more ſacred; than any other obligation, and 
which could not be violated. without the blackeſt infamy. 
In thoſe days of violence and rapine, it was of great im- 
portance to impreſs upon ſavage. minds the ſanctity of an 
oath, by ſome particular and extraordinary circumſtances. 
They would not have recourſe to the black ſtones, upon 
ſmall or common occaſions, and when, they had eſtabliſhed 
their faith by this tremendous: ſanction, inconſtancy and 
treachery were no longer feared, _ e 
The chapel of the nunnery is now uſed by the inhabitants 
as. a kind of general cow-houſe, and the bottom is conſe- 
_ quently too 22 for examination. Some of the ſtones 
which covered the later abbeſſes have inſcriptions, which 
might yet be read, if the chapel were cleanſed, The roof 
of this, as of all the other, buildings, is totally deſtroyed, 
not only becauſe timber quickly decays when it 18 neglected, 
but becauſe in an iſland utterly deſtitute of wood, it was 
wanted for uſe, and was conſequently the firſt plunder of 
needy rapacity. Oats Iratoert Lani LY 1 Ad oo 
The chancel of the nuns' chapel is covered with an arch 
of ſtone, to which time has done no injury; and a; ſmall 
opartment communicating with the choir, on the north fide, 
like the chapter-houſe in cathedrals, roofed with ſtone in 
the ſame manner, is likewiſe cntire. A n 
In one of the churches was a marble altar, which the 
ſuperſtitionof the inhabitants has deſtroyed, . Their opinion 
was that a fragment of this. ſtone was a defence, againſt 
„„ lea Rats ae ſhipwrecks, 


« +; 
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upwrecks, ite, and miſcarriages, In one corner af: the 
church the baſon for holy water is pet un er en ions 

The 2 of the nunnery Was, till very deer 
ed with ſuch er, ha: only women were buried in 
it |, Theſe reliques of * — — produce. ſome 
mournfal pleaſure. Lanes hav 5 a great 1 
more eaſily than the violation of this maginary ſanctity. 

South of the . chapel. ſtand Jo alone. an dem. 


Which was probably the hall, or — of innery. 
This apartment is eapable, of FEPAIL- - { the el the 
convent.there are only fragments. 


. Befides the two principal chanches, there ng thipk, 625 
chapela yet ſtanding, and three more reme There 
are alſo; eroſſes, of which ere bear che names of St. John 
and St. N Hee; - f n 

A large ſpacg of ground about theſe conſecrated edifices 
is covere W 55 grave · ſtones, few. of which have any in- 
ſeription. He that ſurveys it, attended by an inſular anti- 
quary, E be told where the kings of many nations are 
buried, and if he loves to ſooth his imagination with 
thoughts, that naturally riſe in places where; the great an- 
the powerful lie mingled with the duſt, let 1 I liſten i 
ſubmiſſive, tence; for if he aſks 47 queſtions Dig eh 
is at an end. 1 . E% 

ima bes | en oyed, wi ut any very cr © att a- 
tion, the honou Ln Nt g. reputed. the cemetery,;of. the- 
Scottiſh kings 111 is not unlikely, that when the opinion of 
local ſanctity was prepaleat,, the chieftains of the Aer, and 
perhaps ſome of the Norwegian or 1110 princes, were re- 
poſited in this venerable encloſure, But by whom the ſub- 
terraneous vaults are peopled is now utterl — —— The 
graves are very numerous, and ſome of them net 
contain the remains of men, who did BOY expect to be 
ſoon forgotten. 5 

Nat far from this 8 round may be traced. the — 
of the monaſtery; the fiſhponds,, are yet diſcernible, and 
the aqueduct which auc 1 is {till in uſe... 
There remains a broken . which is called Pa | 
Biſhop's e Houſe, 1 le not at authority, It was 
once the reſidenge of ſome man 5 the common rank, 
for it has two Kottes and , chimney. We were ſhewn 
2 chimney at the other end, whic was only a nich, without 
n. . much does antiquarian e or, Lg | 
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triotick vanity prevail, that it was not mueli more ſafe ta 
truſt the eye of our inſtructor than the memor x 
ere 5s i dhe iſland” ene Houſe more,” arid only one, 
mint Nag a chimney; wwe entered it, and found it neither 
repair nor 1 but to the firmers, who 
| Oels itt the is of no great vatue; for their 
fre of on be flows n the middle of the room, and 
ing the dignity of their manſion, they rejoiced 
like their neighbours, ignity comforts of — Ange V Lai 
--It is obſerved, that -eceleBaſtical- colleges are always in 
the moſt. leaſant and fruitful places. While the world al- 
lowed the monks their: choice; it is furely no diſhonour thay 


Renee This 0nd: is remarkabl kruitful. The 
vi 
which 


village near. the churehes is fuid to contain ſeventy: families, 
** five in a family, is more than a hundred — wo 
tants to u mile. There are der vi es 3 yet both 
cornfand cattlé are annual — yt 1 bþ 
Hut the fruitfulneſs of na id now aha profperity, 
The irnhabitarits are narkably g and remarkably ne- 
Flected: T know not if they are viſited by any miniſter. 
The Wand, 'which was once the metropolis of learning 25 : 
pity ety, has now no ſchool for” education, nor temple for 
arſhlp; only two inhabitants that enn (peak Englyb, and 
not one that can write or read. 
© The people are of the clan of Maehas'; and though Sir 
Allan had not been in the place for many years, he was re- 
ceived with all the reverenee due to their chieftain. One of 
them being ſharply reprehended by him, for not ſending him 
— rum, declared after his oy pb —4— ti Mr. Beg 
that he had no defign of diſappointing him, jor, 
he, 1 would cut my bones for bim » and ee, 


1, he Id have Bac it. 70 
. ho 2 ta depart, our boat was left by the ebb at 


a great diſtance from the water, but no ſooner did we with 
it Afloat, than the iſlanders gathered, round it, and, by the 
union of many hands, pufticd' it down «oy beach ; every 
man who could contribute his hein ſeemed to think him- 

wi appr ty the opporcunity'of of being, for a moment, ufeful 


* 915014 * 4 


We now left thoſe IHuſtrioths Thins, dy which Mr. welt 
wha much affected, nor would willingly be t to 
| hive looked upon then without fone Abe N pe, 
in the revotutions of the world, aa may be ſometime 
the iuſtructreſ af the weſtern regions. 


1 
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Steed, we landed in . — — a 
for the night by Mr: Maclean, a miniſter that lives nhybm the 
coaſt,: whoſe-elegarice of eunverſation and 


of 


judgment, would make him conſpicuous in places of greater 
celebrity Next day we dined: with Dr. Muclaam auotber 
phyfician, and then trautiltd on tu the houſe of a ver puyer- 
fal lair "Maclean; of anten, tot in this country eher 
man's naine la Maclean, 7: 9309 any 109 i1j,t on Wt 15 
Where races ure this atamexote and ches ena bisel, none 
but the chief ef a clan is addrſſad by hie hams. The 
laird/of; Dumvegun is called Macleod; hut other;gentlemen of 
and ſame famiſy are denominuted hy the plates bert they 
roſide, a8 Nu Tuliſter.oi Ihe diſtiuctien of thloneaner 
people is made their chriſtian names. In ebniſequenoe of 
this „che late laird of Magurlane, an heminent ge- 
nealoꝑiſt, confidered himſelf . as diſreſpectfully treuted, if 
the common addition was applied to him. Mr. Macfurlane, 
faid he may with equal propriety he faid: to man but. J, 
and I Un am Maqurlanei A n rrigtt H , 4, 
Our aſternoon journey was through a country of ſuch 
gloomy deſolation, that Mr. Boſwell. thought no part af the 
gane equally eee. 7” wie came without any. diſſi- 
2 ut c . where we found a true Higb- 
laird, S y," and tenacious! of hin dig- 
— ; Who, — my name, enquired whether I was f 
the Fohnftons of Glencoe, or of Ardnamurchan 2. tut 23 
» Lochbuy has; like the other inſular chieftains, quitted the 
caſtle that / ſheltered his anceſtors, and lives near it, in a 
manſion not ſpacious or ſplendid. 1 have ſeen no 
houſes in the iſland much to be enyied for — - 
 mapnificence,. yet they bear teſtimony to the 
arts and civility, as they ſhow' that rapine and 


. 


no longer dreaded, and are much ee commodious — than 


„ 


the ancient fortreſſeese oe ig, 

' The: caſtles of the \Hebrides; many 61 which e 
and many ruined, were always built upon points of land, on 
the margin of the ſea. For the choice of this ſituation there 
maſt have been ſome general reaſon, which the change 
of manners has left in obſcurity: They were of no uſe in 
the days of piracy, as defences of the coaſt; for it was 
equally acceffible in other places. Had they been ſea :- marks 
or light-houfes, they would have been of more uſe. to the 
invader than the natives, who could watt no ſueh dires- 
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tions om their own waters? ſor a watch; tower; a eottage 
on a hillyould have Werben a8 it would have comm. £2 
"matided a wider view. * ng eee Lie "I > 01 
If they be eonũdered merely as ine retreat} the 
MNtuatiph- ſcems not well choſen; for the laird of an iſſand 
is ſafeſt from foreign enemies in the center: on the coaſt he 
—_— be more ſuddenly ſarpriſed than in the inland parts; 
the invaders, if their enterpriſe miſcarried, might more 
eaſily retreat. Some convenience, however, whatever it 
Was, their poſition on the ſhore afforded ; Kor: uniformity « of 
ice ſeldom continues long without good reaſon. 
A caſtle in che iſlandꝭ is only a ſingle tower o three or 
four ſtories, of which the walls are ſometimes _— = 
feet thiok, with narrow windows, and cloſe windin 
of ſtone;”>''The top riſes in a cone, or pyra verry wana 
encompaſſed by battlements. The intermediate Ra ate 
ſometimes frames of timberʒ as in common houſes, and 
ſometimes arelies·oſ ſtone, or alternately ſtone and timber; 
ſo that there was very little danger from fire. In the center 
of every floor, from top to bottom, is the chief room, of 
no great extent, round which there are narrow cavities, or 
receſſes formed by ſmall vacuities, or by à double wall. I 
nom not whether there be ever more than one fire- place. 
They had not capacity to contain many people, or much 
proviſion; but their enemies could ſeldom ſtay: to blockade 
them; for if d falle in the: firſt. attack, Geir next care 
was to eſca 
'The walls were . too — to be ſhaken: by: ſuch 
deſultory hoſtilities; the windows were too narrow to be 
entered, and the battlements too high to be ſcaled-. The 
only danger was at the gates, over which the wall was built 
— a pare Tivugt hr unlike a chimney, continued to 
hollow the defendants let fall ſtones 
_ thoſe 1 attempted to break the gate, and poured 
down the water, perhaps ſcalding water, if the attack was 
made with fire. The caſtle of Lechbuy was ſecured by 
double doors, of which the outer was an iron grate. |» 
In every caſtle is a well and a dungeon. The uſe of the 
well is evident. The dungeon is a deep fubterraneous 
cavity, walled on the ſides, and arched on the top, into 
whi the deſcent is through a narrow door, _= ladder or 
a rope, ſo that it ſeems impoſſible to eſcape, when the rope 
or ladder is drawn up. The dungeon was, I ſup _—_— la 
_ a prifon for ſuch captives as were treated with —_— \ 
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and in peace, ſor ſuch delinquents as had committed crimes 
within the laird's juriſdiction ; fot the / manſions af many 
lairds were, till the late privation of their privideges; the 
halls of juſtice, to their om Slit, benden 11200 | 

As abe fortifications mere the productidtis of mere 
neceſſity, they are built dee per bak with! little regard 
to eonvenĩence, and withi nont to clegance 7 4 rr t 
Was ſufficient for E vih none to e, if uche had a 
ſtrong houſe, in which he cduld hide Remi nd child. 

ren from the next clan. That tliey are not lang not Iplen- 
did is no wonder. It is not eaj˖ $$ 287 a they are raiſed, 
Jo on. as they are, by men he had no money; mocommrrits 
where the 0 and artiſicers could ſcarbely be fed. 
The buildings in different parts of the iſlands — :their 
t of wealth and jad = I believe chat fbr all the 
Which Thave ſeen beyond 'the Trored, the ruims yet 
remaining of ſome one of thoſe which the Erglih built in 
*. ales, would ſupply materials. 

Theſe caſtles afford another eridenoe that the fetiens of | 
bine chivalry had for their bafis the real manners of 
the feudal times, Argos lord of a ſeignory lived in his 
hold lawleſs and unaccou le, vith all the/ licentiouſneſs 
and inſolence of unconteſted ſuperiority and unprincipled 
power. The traveller, whoever he might be, coming to the 
fortified habitation of a chieſtain, would „probably, have 
been interrogated from the: battlements, admited with cau- 
tion at the gate, introduced to a petty monarchy; ſletes with 
habitual hoſtility, and vigilant with ignorant ſuſpicion; 
who, according to his general temper, or accidental hu- 
mour, would have ſented, a ſtranger as his gueſt at 27 able 
- or as a ſpy confined him in the dungeon. 

Lochbuy means the Yellow Lake, which is the ls been 
to an inlet of the ſea, upon which the caſtle of Mr. Maclean 
ſtands. The reaſon of the appellation we did not learn. 

We were now to leave the Hebrides, where we had owe 
ſome weeks with ſufficient amuſement, and where we had. 
amplified our thoughts with new fcenes of nature, and new 
modes of life. More time would have given us a mòre diſ- 
tinct view, but it was neceſſary that Mr. Boſwell ſhould re- 
turn before the courts of juſtice were opened; and it was 
not proper to live too long 18 hoſpuality,! however _ 


imparted. 
— theſe iſlands it muſt be Lonſeſſed, that they: 1555 thor 
many allurements, but to the mere loyer of naked nature. 


The 


tte no ſuch 
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Thel inhabitants art thin, proviſiots atc-feavee, and on; dnſ{le. 
tion aud penury givodittie pleaſu se.. 

The people colleQtircly ;configered are not ſew, though 
their numbers are ſmall. in proportion to the ſpace 


| —_—— — — peed ey 
deen Of ———— 
i — — Irloubted of the num 
bets attributed, to ene abe miniſters exhibited ſach 
fat as conquered my ãnuredulity. iH oil Atto r 
Al che proportiom, which: the product of beurt 
3 toithe people an eflimate is commonly — 
the pecuniary price of the: heceffaries' of life y. a ptinci 
judgment which is never certain, — —— 
is far from truth; that the value vf money is always the 
ſame and ſo meaſutts an unknomn quantity by an uncet- 
tain ſtandard. It & competent — — 
of the! ſume country, at diſterent times, and thoſe: times 
not too diſtant, are to be compared but & very little 


uſe ot the oy maki one nation: acquainted: with 
the late of though plentiful, are ſold 
in plates of great 


to which; 5 . reg where e and — 
ſobreer, they van never be raiſed... $11; ada 
Ir dhe Wafers Hand: there is ſo Wan benen ene 
a that hardly — thing has a known or ſettled” rate. The 
ght in, or carried out; ĩs to he conſidered 
28 — tres market; and even this there is ſome 
in adiſenvering, becauſe their denominations e 
quantity are different from ours; and when there is ipno- 
ere e no _— bend eng | 
meaſure. - e e eee 
e in not theonlyin pn The Scots, 
with'a ance of jcalouſy jr ere 
always ſufpect that an Rug deſpiſes them for their 
and to convince h wag are not leſs rich 
—— ů—— — price” nigher 
n (rus. When Leſley, two hundred yxars ago, re- 
_ ated ſo punctikiouſſy, that a hundred hen eggs, new laid, 
— Oar — — 2 penny, he ſuppoſed chat nb 
| ay i EY wert in greuʒt 
— Poſterity has ſince grown and Having 


"opulence. for nominal hogs | 
* wi 4 — | 


learned that nominal and real value niay x. differ; they now © 


ſtories, leſt the foreigner: ould, "to-tol- 
R many, hut 1 SNL. by 


* 1 
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Money and wealth have by the uſe. of commercial lan- 


guage been ſo long confounded, that they are commonly 


ppoſed to be the ſame; and this E has ſpread ſo 
widely in Scotland, that I know not whether I found man 
or woman, whom: I interrogated concerning payments of 
money, that could ſurmount the illiberal defire of deceiving 


inc, by repreſenting eyery thing as dearer than it is. 
| _ From Tockbuy we rode a very few miles to the ſide of 


Mull, which faces Scotland, where, having taken leave of 


our kind protector, Sir Allan, we embarked in a boat, in 
which the ſeat provided for our accommodation was a heap 
of rough bruſhwood; and on the twenty-fecond of October 
repoſed at a tolerable inn on the main lang. 
On the next day we began our journey ſouthwards. The 
weather was tempeſtuous. For half the day the ground 
Was rough, and our horſes were ſtill ſmall. Had ey re- 
uired much reſtraint, we might haye been reduced to dif- 
ulties ; for I. think we had amongſt us but one bridle. 
We fed the poor animals liberally, and. they performed 
dee well. In the latter part of the day we came 
to a firm and ſmooth road, made by the ſoldiers, on which 
we travelled with great ſecurity, buſicd with contemplating 
the ſcene about us. The night came on while we had yet 


a grant path bf the way to go, though not ſo dark, but that 
we could. 


diſcern the cataracts which poured down the hills 


great violence on the other. The wind was loud 


- 


on one fide, and fell into one general channel that ran with 


rain 


was. he and the whiſtling of the blaſt, the | al b of he 
ſhower, the ruſh of the cataracts, and the roar. of the tor- 


rent, made a nobler chorus of the rough-muſick of nature 
than it had ever been my chance to hear before.” The 
ſtreams, which ran croſs the way from the hills to the 


main current, were ſo frequent, that after a while 1 began 


to countthem; and, in ten miles, reckoned fifty-five, pro- 
bably ang ſome, and having let ſome paſs before they 
forced the Ives upon my notice. At laſt we. came to 


Inverary, where we fouhd an inn, not only .commodious, 


* 


n e Rr Eo 
The difficulties of peregrination were now at an end. Mr. 
 Befwell had the honour of being known ta the duke of 


Argyle, by-whom'we were Wy kindly entertained: at his 


ſplendid feat, and fupplied with conveniences for furyeying, 


| b ; as "th * 5 . - , : 
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After two days ſtay at Inverary we proceeded ſouthward 
over Glencroe, a black and dreary region now made eaſily | 
paſſable by a military road, which rifes from either end of 
the g/en by an acclivity not dangerouſly ſteep, but ſuffici- 
ently laborious. In the middle, at the top of the hill, is a 
feat with this inſcription, Ref, and be thankful. Stones 
were placed to mark the diſtances; which the inhabitants 
have taken away, reſolved, they ſaid, to have no new miles. 

In this rainy-ſeafon the hills ſtreamed with water-falls, 
which, croſſing the way, formed currents on the other ſide, 
that ran in contrary directions as they fell to the north' or 
ſouth of the ſummit. Being, by the favout of the Duke, 
well mounted, I went up and down the hill with great con- 
venience. 8 | . 

From Glencroe we paſſed through a pleaſant country to the 
banks of Loch Lomond, and were received at the houſe of 
Sir James Colguboun, who is owner of almoſt all the thirty 
iſlands of the loch, which we went in a boat next morning 
to ſurvey. The heavineſs of the rain ſhortened our voyage, 
but we landed on one iſland planted with yew, and ſtocked 
with deer, and on another containing perhaps not more 
than half an acre, remarkable for the ruins of an old caſtle, 
on which the ofprey builds her annual neſt. Had Loch 
Lomond been in a happier climate, it would have been the 
boaſt of wealth and vanity to own one of the little ſpots 
which it incloſes, and to have employed upon it all the arts 
of embelliſhment. * But as it is, the iflets, which court the 
gazer at a diſtance, difguſt him at His approach, when he 
finds, inftead of ſoft lawns and ſhady thickets, nothing 
more than uncultivated ruggednels. 12 | 
Where the loch diſcharges itſelf into a river called the 
Leven, we paſſed a night with Mr. Smollet, a relation of 
doctor Smolker, to ie memory he has raiſed an obeliſk on 
the bank near the houſe in which he-was born. The civi- 
lity and refpe& which we found at every place, it is un- 
pp to omit, and tedious to repeat. Here we were met 

y a poſt-chaiſe, that conveyed us to Glaſgow. 

To deſcribe a city ſo much frequented as Glaſgoww, is un- 
r K The proſperity of its commerce appears by the 
greatneſs of many private houſes, and a general appearance 
of wealth. It is the only epiſcopal city whoſe cathedral 
was left ſtanding in the rage of Reformation. It is now 
divided into many ſeparate places of worfhip, which taken' 
all together, compoſe a great pile, that had been fome cen- 

>, turies 
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turies in building, but was never finiſhed ; for the change of 
religion intercepted its progreſs, before the croſs iſle, was 
added, which ſeems eſſential to a Gothick cathedral. ,,.. ., 
Ihe college has not had a ſufficient ſhare of the increaſing 
magnificence of the place. The ſeſſion was, begun; f c1it 
commences on the tenth of Oclober, and continues to the 
tenth of June, but the ſtudents. appeared not numerous, 
being, I ſuppoſe, not yet returned from their ſeveral homes. 
The diviſion of the academical year into one ſeſſion, and 
one receſs, ſeems to me better accommodated to the preſent. 
ſtate of life, than that variegation of time by terms and va- 
cations, derived from diſtant centuries, in which it was 
probably convenient, and ſtill continued in the Engliſh uni- 
verſities. So many ſolid months as the Scotch. ſcheme of 
education joins, together, allow and encourage a plan for 
each part of the year; but with us, he that has ſettled him- 
ſelf to ſtudy in the college is ſoon tempted into the country, 
and he that has adjuſted his life in the country, is ſummoned 
back to his college. . IEEE: 


Yet when J have allowed to the univerſities of Scotland a 
more rational diſtribution of time, I have given them, ſo far 
as my inquiries have informed me, all that they can claim. 
The ſtudents, for the moſt part, go thither boys, and depart 
before they are men; eg carry with them little fundamen- 
tal knowledge, and therefore the ſuperſtructurs cannot be 
lofty. The grammar-ſchools are not generally well ſupplied; 
for the character of a ſchool-maſter being there leſs honour- 
able than in England, is ſeldom accepted by men who are 
capable to adorn it, and where the ſchool has been deficient, 
the college can effect little. | | 30 

Men bred in the univerſities of Scotland cannot be expected 
to be often decorated with the ſplendours of ornamental eru- 
dition, but they obtain a mediocrity of knowledge, between 
learning and ignorance, not inadequate to the purpoſes of. 
common life, which is, I believe, very widely diffuſed 
among them, and which, countenanced in general by a na- 
tional combination ſo invidious, that their friends cannot de- 
fend it, and aCtuated in particulars by a ſpirit of enterpriſe, 
ſo vigorous, that their enemies are conſtrained to praiſe it, 
enables them to find, or to make their way to employment, 
riches, and diſtinction. | | 

From Glaſgow we directed our courſe to Auchinlech, an 
eſtate devolved, through a long ſeries of anceſtors, to Mr. 
Bofawell's father, the preſent poſſeſſor. In our way W 
everal 
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ſeveral places remarkable enough in themſelves, but already 
deſcribed by thoſe who viewed them at more leiſure, or with 
much more ſkill ; and ſtopped two days at Mr. Campbell's, a 
gentleman married to Mr. Beſwell's ſiſter. | 25 
Auchinlect, which ſignifies a ſtony field, ſeems not now to 
have any particular claim to its denomination, It is a diſ- 
trict generally level, and ſufficiently fertile, but like all 
the weſtern fide of Scatland, incommoded by very frequent 
rain. It was with the reſt of the country, generally naked, 
till the preſent poſſeſſor finding, by the growth of ſome 
ſtately trees near his old caſtle, that the ground was favour- 
able enough to timber, adorned it very diligently with an- 
nual plantations. | 45 

Lord Auchinleck, who is one of the judges of Scotland, 
and therefore not wholly at leiſure for domeſtick buſineſs 
or pleaſure, has yet found time to make improvements in 
his ee e has built a houſe of hewn ſtone, ver 
ſtately and durable, and has advanced the value of his 
lands with great tenderneſs to his tenants. | 

I was, however, leſs delighted with the elegance of the 
modern manſion, than with the ſullen ' dignity of the old 
caſtle, I clambered with Mr. Beſwell among the ruins, 
which afford ſtriking images of ancient life. It is, like other 
caſtles, built upon a point of rock, and was, I believe, an- 
ciently ſurrounded with a moat. 'There is another rock 
near it, to which the draw-hridge, when it was let down, is 
ſaid to have reached. Here, in the ages of tumult and ra- 
pine, the laird was ſurpriſed and killed by the neighbouring 
chief, who perhaps might have extinguiſhed the family, 
had he not in a few days been ſeized and hanged, together 
with his ſons, by Douglas, who came with his forces to the 
relief of Auchinleck. | 

At no great diſtance from the houſe runs a pleaſing 
brook, by a red rock, out of which has been hewn a very 
agreeablg and commodious ſummer-houſe, at leſs expence, 
as lord Auchinleck told me, than would have been required 
to build a room of the ſame dimenſions. The rock ſeems to 
have no more dampneſs than any other wall. Such oppors 
tunities of variety it is judicious not to neglect. 

We now returned to Edinburgh, where I pafſed fome 
days with men of learning, whoſe names want no advance- 
ment from my commemoration, or with women of elegance, 
which perhaps' diſclaims a pedant's praiſe. a 

| & 
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The converſation of the Scat grows every day leſs un- 
pleaſing to the Engliſh ; their peculiarities wear faſt away; 


their dialect is likely to become in half a maj {yh 
t 


and ruſtick, even to themſelves. The great, the learned, 
the ambitious, and the vain, all cultivate the Exgliſb phraſe, 


and the Engliſb pronunciation, and in ſplendid companies 
Scoteb is not much heard, except now and then from an old 


lady. Kh foci | kb * | 
There is one ſubject of philoſophical curioſity to be found 

in Edinburgh, which no other city has to ſhew 3 a college 

of the deaf and dumb, who are taught to ſpeak, to read, to 


write, and to practiſe arithmetick, by a gentleman, whoſe 
name is Braidwood. The number which attends him is, I 


think, about twelve, which he brings together into a little 
ſchoo], and inſtructs according to their ſeveral degrees of 
proficiency. 852 VV 

I do not mean to mention the inſtruction of the deaf as 
new. Having been firſt practiſed upon the ſon of a conſta- 
ble of Spain, it was afterwards cultivated with much emula- 
tion in England, by Wallis and Holder, and was lately pro- 
feſſed by Mr. Baker, who once flattered me with hopes of 
ſeeing his method publiſhed. How far any former teachers 
have ſucceeded, it is not eaſy to know ; the improvement of 
Mr. Breidawocd's pupils is wonderful. They not only ſpeak, 
write, and underſtand what is written, but if he that ſpeaks 
| looks towards them and modihes his organs by diſtinct and 
full utterance, they know ſo well what is ſpoken, that it is 
an expreſſion ſcarcely figurative to ſay, they hear with the 
eye. That any have attained to the power mentioned by 
Burnet, of fceling ſounds, by Taying a hand on the ſpeaker's 
mouth, I know not; but I have ſeen ſo much, that I can 
believe more; a ſingle word, or a ſhort ſentence, I think, 
may poſſibly be ſo diſtinguiſhed. | 
jeCt, that Mr. Braidwood's ſcholars ſpell accurately. Ortho- 
graphy is vitiated among ſuch as learn firit to ſpeak, and 
then to write, by imperfect notions of the relation between 
letters and vocal utterance; but to thoſe ſtudents every 
character is of equal importance; for letters are to them not 
ſymbols of names, but of things; when they write they do 
not repreſent a ſound, but delineate a form. 

This ſchool I viſited, and found ſome of the ſcholars wait- 
ing for their maſter, whom they are ſaid to receive at his 
entrance with ſmiling countenances and ſparkling eyes, de- 


lighted 


t will readily be ſuppoſed by thoſe that conſider this ſub- 


[| 
| 
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lighted with the hope of new ideas. One of the young 
ladies had her ſlate before her, on which I wrote a queſtion 
conſiſting, of three figures, to be multiplied by two figures. 
She looked upon it, and quivering her fingers in a manner 
which I thought very pretty, but of which I know not 
_ whether it was art or play, multiplied the ſum regularly in 
two lines, obſerving the decimal place; but did not add the 
two lines together, probably diſdaining ſo eaſy an operation. 
I pointed at the place where the ſum total ſhould ſtand, and 
ſhe noted it with ſuch expedition, as ſeemed to ſhew that 
ſhe had it only to write, | | | 
It was pleaſing to ſee one of the, moſt deſperate of human 

calamities capable of ſo much help : whatever enlarges hope, 
will exalt courage ; after having ſeen the deaf taught arith- 
metick, who would be afraid to cultivate the Hebrides ? 

Such are the things which this journey has given me an 
opportunity of ſeeing, and ſuch are the reflections which 
that ſight bas raiſed. Having paſſed my time almoſt wholly 
in cities, I may have been ſurpriſed by modes of life and ap- 
pearances of nature, that are familiar to men of wider ſur- 
vey and more varied converſation. Novelty and ignorance 
muſt always be reciprocal, and I cannot but be conſcious 
that my thoughts on national manners, are the thoughts of 
one who has ſeen but little, 
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